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PREFACE 

MNCE tneTenrement from academic life in 1939 of Miss M. S. 
Serjeantson The Year's Work in English Studies has had a single 
editor. The English Association is now glad to welcome Dr. 
Beatrice White, Reader in English Language and Literature in the 
University of London (Westfield College), as co-editor of the 
present volume. Dr. White has previously taken part in The Year's 
Work as contributor to Volumes XXI-XXIV of the chapter on 
The Restoration'. She has now undertaken the main section of 
the chapter The Nineteenth Century and After, F in succession to 
Miss D. M. Stuart, who for eleven years previously had contri- 
buted the entire chapter. Pressure of other work prevents her 
continuing this very valuable service. 

For a similar reason, especially in view of his editorship of 
Shakespeare Survey, the Association has to regret the loss of 
Professor Allardyce Nicoll's authoritative chapters on 'Shakes- 
peare'. This important task has now fortunately been undertaken 
by Dr. M. C. Bradbrook Fellow of Girton, who thus renews the 
connexion of The Year's Work with Cambridge. 

One of The Year's Work's long-standing and highly valued links 
with the University of Liverpool has been broken by the retire- 
ment of Professor L. C. Martin who since volume XII in 1931 has 
performed a special service by his distinguished contribution on 
'Prose and Poetry in the Earlier Stuart Age and the Common- 
wealth'. His colleague, Mr. Arnold Davenport, has been good 
enough to undertake this chapter in addition to the preceding one. 
The vacancy left by the lamented death of Dr. H. V. Routh has 
been filled by Mrs. Marjorie Thompson, of Queen Mary College, 
who has fortunately been able to supply the main section of the 
chapter on The Nineteenth Century and After, IF. 
1952 F. S. B. 
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8 LITERARY HISTORY AND CRITICISM 

Leone Vivante uses English poetry* in the service of aesthetics, 
but as T. S. Eliot asserts in his Preface, the 'thesis arises out of his 
reading of the works he has enjoyed'. 'Immanence of value is art's 
most fundamental characteristic . . . each moment is not subordin- 
ated to something else and is not impoverished as a sheer means 
to an end.' Vivante finds in English poetry 'the discovery of the 
spirit' and illustrates it in notes on passages from Shakespeare, 
Milton and the major romantic poets, making a distinction between 
the poet's 'philosophy' or 'theories' and the 'poetic thought' which 
creates out of sensation and imagination a new total experience. 
The book has many stimulating comments for readers not put off 
by some philosophical jargon and foreign turns of phrase. 

In Music and Literature 3 Calvin S. Brown courageously discusses 
their relationship with special reference to media, forms and tech- 
niques. After a preliminary differentiation of art from science and 
the other arts from music, terms like rhythm, pitch, harmony, 
counterpoint, are defined and their relevance discussed with ad- 
mirable restraint. The general basis of harmony and counterpoint 
the simultaneous presentation of two or more tones presents 
such mechanical difficulties as to be practically impossible in 
literature.' Literary 'counterpoint', in S. Sitwell and C. Aiken, is 
rather 'a rapid alternation'. There are excellent remarks on setting 
words to music, and the musical imitativeness of Handel, Schu- 
bert and Bach is compared in specific examples. The problems of 
getting unity in opera, of getting anything like sonata-form in 
literature, are displayed, and the work of writers such as Conrad 
Aiken and Aldous Huxley who were r ming at musical form is 
discussed. The latter's 'musicalization c fiction' is compared with 
D'Annunzio's and Thomas Mann's. 1 ere are few extravagances 
in this valuable exploration of a diffic it subject. 

The late Havelock Ellis, in The ( c iius of Europe,* considers the 
peculiar qualities in life and art o the chief European countries. 
An illuminating 'credo' preache? Jie need for balance in poetry 

2 English Poetry, by Leone Vivante. Faber. pp. xv -f 340. 21 s. 

8 Music and Literature, by Calvin S. Brown. (Univ. of Georgia Press, Athens, 
Georgia. 1948. pp. xi + 287. $4.50. 

4 The Genius of Europe, by Havelock Ellis. Williams & Norgate. pp. 252. 
\2s.6d. 
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'between the centrifugal impulse of expression and the centripetal 
restraint of form'. For him France is 'the racial epitome of Europe', 
and it is a pity for us and Europe that French and English civiliza- 
tions have for so long been disunited. In dramatic aptitude 'the 
fair blue-eyed population very rarely achieve success'. Shakespeare 
shows the merging of the contrasted Saxon and Celtic strains in 
our literature. There are long essays on Russia, Spain and Ger- 
many : and a final plea for an auxiliary common language. 

Miss Donnelly's aim in The Golden Well 6 is to trace 'the unity of 
human intention and expression ... in the recurrent patterns of 
men's common symbols'. This unity is a sense of joy, unfulfilled on 
earth because really 'a desire of God'. The book is an unsystematic 
series of essays, showing the prevalence throughout literature of 
images like gold, milk, breath, which are native to all men. One 
particular group of images occupies her ; those concerned with the 
house and the door, which appear in folk lore from Germany to 
South Africa as well as in poetry. They are all related to the three- 
fold notion of departure, encounter and challenge, and arrival or 
discovery. Such a use of symbols is not allegorical but intuitive. 
Lastly some Biblical images are examined, showing man's search 
for a promised joy to be found only in heaven. This is a poet's 
book. 

Perspectives of Criticism* brings together several Harvard teachers 
in a series of essays in comparative literature ranging from a survey 
of Greek poetic criticism by W. C. Greene to a study of 'Matthew 
Arnold and the Celtic Revival' by J. V. Kelleher showing the origin 
of Arnold's misapprehensions and fheir influence on later writers. 
Harry Levin's 'Notes on Convention' distinguish several different 
usages of the word in the light of its history. Perry Miller discusses 
Locke's theory of language and the attempts of Berkeley and 
Jonathan Edwards to break away from it ; W. J. Bate in 'Coleridge 
on Art' suggests that his criticism was an attempt 'to harmonize 
the traditional rationalistic precepts of classicism with . . . romantic 
vitalism'. Geoffrey Tillotson, an English guest, contributes a lumin- 
ous study of Newman's Essay on Poetry. 

6 The Golden Well, by Dorothy Donnelly. Sheed& Ward. pp. xiv + 191 
105. 6d. 
* Perspectives of Criticism, ed. H. Levin. Harvard U.P. pp. xiv +248. 
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In The Problem of Poetry and Belief in Contemporary Criticism 1 
W. J. Rooney shows how frequently modern criticism raises the 
question : 'Has the truth or falsity of [a poem's] statements any- 
thing to do with its goodness or badness as a poem?' He expounds 
and discusses some different views of poetry held by five critics : 
poetry conceived as 'emotive language' (I. A. Richards) ; as a kind 
of knowledge (Y. Winters, J. C Ransom, Allen Tate) ; and as 'in 
itself an object of contemplation' (T. S. Eliot). Analysis shows 
Rooney that all except Eliot 'are seeking from poetry more than 
poetry has essentially to give. They exhibit a typical Arnoldian and 
Rousseauistic confusion of art and life. Their interests are osten- 
sibly literary but really anthropological.' Eliot's empirical literary 
judgments would have gained in force and truth had he been a 
Roman Catholic. The argument is tendentious but contains many 
sensitive comments. 

Three works to help criticism of poetry appeared in 1950. F. W. 
Batespn's 8 is most valuable. He begins by stressing the 'primacy of 
meaning' in poetry, and the need for annotation to such pieces as 
Blake's Jerusalem, Marvell's To his Coy Mistress, and Keats's 
'Bright Star' sonnet all frequently misunderstood. He attacks the 
cult of 'poetic unintelligibility' based on 'suggestion' or 'verbal 
magic'. 'The meaning of a poem is the meaning it had for the ideal 
representatives of those contemporaries of the poet to whom the 
poem . . . was originally addressed.' 'The content of poetry is best 
defined as human nature in its social relations.' All poems by being 
communicated are in the last resort public poems. Bateson writes 
caustically of academic critics who refuse to deal with contempor- 
ary literature. He divides English poetry since OE. times into six 
schools, each of which he illustrates by taking pieces from Chaucer 
to W. H. Auden ('the Assured Master of modern poetry'). In his 
'Conclusion' he suggests changes in the school and university 
examination system which are long overdue. 

S. H. Burton's aim 9 is that of the practising schoolmaster, to 
help pupils to write and appreciate good English. He has five 

7 The Problem of 'Poetry and Belief in Contemporary Criticism, by W. J. 
Rooney. The Catholic Univ. of America, Washington, B.C., 1949. pp. vii 
+ 165. 

8 English Poetry, a Critical Introduction, by F. W. Bateson. Longmans, 
pp. x + 272. 12s. 6d. 

9 The Criticism of Poetry, by S.H.Burton. Longmans, pp.xiii 4- 173. 6s. 6d. 
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sections corresponding to five stages in the critical process : general 
consideration of theme and tone, detailed study of meaning, dis- 
cernment of aim, style, final judgment. There are copious and 
diverse passages for practical criticism. A commonsense book 
with no claims to originality. 

Poetic Technique (published 1949). contains, as W. de la Mare 
says, 'a trinity of essays in the unity of a Fellowship', dealing with 
'language as verse, as a poetic medium, as a vocal enchantment'. 
In a racy essay on 'Stream and Structure in English Poetry' O. C. 
de<C. Ellis traces rhythmic recurrence and variation from the 
simplest 'Rocking Tune' and the multiplication table to the highest 
artifices of the poets, which he scans in musical manner, marking 
silences as well as sounded syllables ; Geoffrey Johnson on 'The 
Composition of English Poetry' gives sensible advice to versifiers ; 
Christabel Burniston discusses verse speaking. 

Two useful books on literary forms come from Hutchinson. 
M. J. C. Hodgart's survey of the English and Scottish ballads 11 
relates them to medieval society, to dance and music, and folk- 
lore, considers their origins, transmission and influence, and out- 
lines the scholarship devoted to them since Bishop Percy. A work 
packed with good things. 

L. J. Potts makes an enlightened study of Comedy 18 including 
the novel as well as the drama. He accepts Meredith's description 
of the Comic Spirit, but adds much to it, using vivid examples of 
comic variety, incongruity, antithesis, relaxation of tension. The 
abnormality of comic characters is not absolute ; and comedy is 
not necessarily realistic indeed it triumphs through convention. 
Its business is to inculcate not moral doctrines but a healthy atti- 
tude to life. Potts illustrates the place of wit, irony, 'good-natured 
satire' ; the importance of good narrative from Chaucer to Jane 
Austen ; and considers the relation of comic to tragic. 

Ormerod Greenwood's study of form and traditionin thetheatre 13 
carefully treats every play as unique, with its own problems and 

10 Poetic Technique, with an Introduction by W. de la Mare. AUrincham. 
For the Poetry Lovers' Fellowship, Sherratt. pp. 184. 7s. 6d. 

11 The Ballads, by M. J. C. Hodgart. Hutchinson. pp. 184. Is. 6d. 
18 Comedy, by L. J. Potts. Hutchinson. pp. 174. Is. 6d. 

18 The Playwright, by Ormerod Greenwood. Pitman, pp. x 4- 214. 185. 
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solutions. He shows that modern playwrights (e.g. Shaw, Rattigan) 
usually educe their plots from their characters; in dramatizing 
factual stories much transformation occurs. He illustrates the 
diversity of theatrical prose styles to-day, and pleads for a verse- 
style 'of great range, which can be flat at one extreme and sublime 
at the other'. The influence of the physical theatre, of actors and 
audience, is shown, and there is a workmanlike comparison of 
plays of different periods on secular themes, e.g. the Oresteia and 
The Family Reunion, the Cleopatra plays, etc. A chapter on 
'Revision' is illustrated from Jonson and Chekhov; and finally 
examples by Pirandello, Synge, Strindberg and Priestley are 
analysed. * 

Among outstanding works of literary history was A. Nicoll's 
World Drama (1949), 14 an informative conspectus concerned main- 
ly with Western drama though there are admirable sections on the 
Sanskrit, Chinese and Japanese theatres. It is useful to see in juxta- 
position the drama of several countries in each period ; thus Part III, 
The Drama of the Renaissance', includes Italian formal plays, the 
Commedia delPArte, the French and Spanish styles, and the Jesuit 
theatre; Part IX, 'Realism's Triumph', brings together Ibsen, 
Strindberg, Hauptmann, the play of ideas in France and elsewhere, 
and the Neo-Romanticism of Germany and France. The twentieth 
century receives the fullest attention. At its best in describing 
conditions of production and the general aims of great dramatists, 
the volume is well illustrated and indexed. 

B. Ifor Evans has revised his Short History of English Drama 
an excellent piece of compression written with a telling simplicity 
which does not ignore subtleties. The Elizabethan and Jacobean 
drama holds major place. Evans never forgets that a play is meant 
for the theatre. 

In 1949 Douglas Bush gave the Patten Lectures at Indiana Uni- 
versity. These now appear as six chapters on 'the repercussions of 
science upon English poetry from the Elizabethan age to the 

14 World Drama from Aeschylus to Anouilh, by Allardyce Nicoll. Harrap. 
pp. 1000. 305. 

^AShort History of English Drama, by B. Ifor Evans. Staples Press, pp. 146. 
Is. 6d. 
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present 5 . 16 An intricate history for 166 pages, but Bush gets an 
amazing amount in, and though inevitably he leaves many gaps he 
suggests many lines for later research. A stimulating volume, alas 
without an index. 

H. A. L. Jefferson gives a useful guide through the history of 
English hymnology. 17 Owing to emphasis on the Psalter, hymn- 
writing was tentative (he ignores some Elizabethan efforts) till 
Isaac Watts and the Methodist Revival. The Anglican movement 
of the nineteenth century is discussed; likewise translations from 
Latin and German and the contribution of secular poets. 

An English edition of Luther A. Weigle's short history of the 
New Testament 18 is timely when English and American scholars 
have been revising or retranslating it. Weigle shows what led to the 
Authorized Version of 161 1, the great work of Tyndale, the differ- 
ences in style between the chief Reformation versions ; he con- 
siders Edward Harwood's elegant paraphrase (1768) and Noah 
Webster's modernization. Though the author's purpose is ecclesi- 
astical, his work has value for literary students. 

Gerald Bullett's The English Mystics 19 modestly offered as 'a first 
approach to its subject', is judicious in its definition of mysticism 
and attractive in its exposition of the lives and works of mystics 
from Richard Rolle to Wordsworth. Bullett is sensitive to literary 
quality and to the immense variety of mystical expression. Very 
good on George Fox, William Law and Blake, the book ranges 
widely to include notes on Richard Jefferies, Edward Carpenter 
and D. H. Lawrence. 

Margaret Willy's title links four biographical studies of Chaucer, 
Traherne, Fielding and Browning. 80 Their passion for learning 
only matched their endless and delighted curiosity about men ; a 
delight and a curiosity tempered always by tolerance.' Her best 
study is perhaps Traherne, whose radiant and childlike mind is 

16 Science and English Poetry, by Douglas Bush: O.U.P. pp. viii + 166. 
$3.50 (16*.). 

17 Hymns in Christian Worship, by H. A. L. Jefferson. Rockcliff. pp. xiv + 
282. 175. 6d. 

18 The English New Testament from Tyndale to the Revised Standard Version, 
by Luther A. Weigle. Nelson, pp. vii + 150. 65. 

19 The English Mystics, by Gerald Bullett. Michael Joseph, pp. 239. 12s. 6d. 

20 Life was their Cry, by Margaret Willy. Evans, pp. 196. 9s. 6d. 
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well displayed from his poems and meditations ; Fielding makes a 
good 'Portrait of a Man' ; Chaucer and Browning are treated in 
more orthodox fashion. 

Another volume from the rich store of papers left by the late 
George Gordon collects biographical studies from various journals 
and MSS. 21 In a charming essay Gordon discussed the inordinate 
attention given to authors' lives, the reason being their faculty of 
self-expression which gave opportunity for interpretation. He 
loved Lockhart as a biographer but could only admire Lytton 
Strachey because of his lack of what can only be called religion'. 
There are essays on the two Walter Raleighs, Sir Thomas Browne, 
Milton as a young man, John Gait, Andrew Lang and Robert 
Bridges, all marked by Gordon's unobtrusive learning and graceful 
statement. 

Among the year's volumes of miscellaneous essays is A Last 
Vintage 22 from George Saintsbury, with admirable personal por- 
traits of the great scholar by D. Nichol Smith, D. M. Stuart, and 
Helen Waddell. The many valuable essays and notes range from 
the Colloquies of Erasmus to Kipling's Many Inventions. The old 
spell, compound of Augustan ban sens, temperate conservatism, 
and a gourmet's taste, still works. There are excellent papers on 
French authors and on University problems ; and a bibliography 
by W. M. Parker. 

Between 1931 and 1949 the late George Orwell wrote the miscel- 
laneous essays now collected as Shooting an Elephant The auto- 
biographical pieces help one to understand the mixture of bitter- 
ness and sympathy which gives a hard astringent flavour to his use 
of literature for social diagnosis. An essay on 'Politics and the 
English Language' exposes the current interaction of slipshod 
speech and slipshod thought ; another analyses Tolstoy's attack on 
Shakespeare; another on Gulliver's Travels (Swift was a Tory 
anarchist') leads him to reflect on the problem of belief in literary 

21 The Lives of Authors, by George Gordon. Chatto & Windus. pp. 207. 
10s. 6d. 

28 A Last Vintage, by G. Saintsbury. Methuen. pp. 255. 1 5s. 

88 Shooting an Elephant, by George Orwell. Seeker & Warburg, pp. 224. 
10*. 6d. 
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appreciation; another on the effect of authoritarian regimes on 
literature argues that literature 'is doomed if liberty of thought 
perishes'. Some of Orwell's Tribune articles were worth reprinting. 

Elizabeth Bowen's collection 24 of her prefaces, reviews and essays 
is everywhere marked by wit and exactitude. Ranging from Ben 
Jonson to D. H. Lawrence it is especially interesting on Virginia 
Woolf and E. M. Forster and in the Notes on Writing a Novel 
which, with the autobiographical sketches, throw light on Miss 
Bowen's own creative work. Aldous Huxley's miscellaneous collec- 
tion, Music at Night, 26 reprinted in a cheap form, includes pro- 
vocative notes on tragedy, poetry and science. 

H. W. Garrod's Genius Loci 29 includes autobiographical essays 
starred with cogent literary references, and a discussion of some 
great autobiographies. 'On the World's Worst Poet' discusses 
writers who only once or twice rose above banality. The title-piece 
is an entertaining ramble through the Muses' garden of Merton 
College, Oxford. Here is a scholar's mellowness, with Attic salt. 

Walter F. Schirmer's Kleine Schriften 27 brings together import- 
ant papers on the Renaissance by this outstanding German 'Angli- 
cist', on Humanism in England, on Lydgate's poetic style, on 
Chaucer, Shakespeare and the Antique, on Shakespeare's Rhetoric, 
on the basis of the Baroque in English literature, and on the prob- 
lems of the religious epic in the seventeenth century. All is closely 
thought out. There is also a study of A. W. Schlegel. 

Among the year's critical miscellanies should be noted the Uni- 
versity of Texas Studies in English, Volume XXIX, 28 with articles 
on Malory's early knowledge of Arthurian Romance (R. H. 
Wilson), 'Milton's Abyssinian Paradise' (E. M. Clark), 'Shelley's 
Doctrine of Sympathy' (R. R. Male, Jr.) and others of perhaps less 
general interest. 

A Festschrift for Lily B. Campbell is the first volume of English 
Studies published by the University of California. 29 It provides 

24 Collected Impressions, by Elizabeth Bowen, Longmans, pp. 269. 6s. 

25 Music at Night, by Aldous Huxley. Penguin Books, pp. 344. 1 j. 6d. 

26 Genius Loci, by H. W. Garrod. O.U.P. pp. 142. Is. 6d. 

17 Kleine Schriften, by Walter F. Schirmer. Niemeyer, Tubingen, pp. 200. 

88 The University of Texas Studies in English, Vol. XXIX. Univ. of Texas, 
Austin, pp. 260. $1.75. 

29 Essays Critical and Historical, dedicated to Lily B. Campbell. Univ. of 
California Press and C.U.P. pp. 286. $3. 
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fifteen articles and a Bibliography of Miss Campbell's works. 
Frank Towne refutes G. M. Trevelyan's statement that Wyclif 's 
praise of an active life was 'in that age a daring rebellion'. LI. M. 
Buell accumulates evidence that to the Elizabethans portents had 
religious sanction; W. Matthews writes fascinatingly on sailor- 
language in the days of Pepys ; John Loftis discusses the genesis of 
Steele's The Conscious Lovers, and B. A. Booth Trollope's views 
on the novel. 

Two volumes of the Proceedings of the British Academy appeared 
in 1950. 80 That for 1945 included a lecture by Lord David Cecil on 
The Poetry of Thomas Gray', one by P. Alexander on 'Shake- 
spear's Punctuation', and one by R. W. Livingstone on Ruskin. 
J. H. Delargy's 'The Gaelic Story-Teller' will interest all students 
of oral traditions. There are obituary sketches of A. W. Pollard, 
Oliver Elton and J. W. Mackail. The 1946 volume includes three 
valuable literary addresses : G. L. Bickersteth's exploration of 'The 
Golden World of King Lear\ Basil Willey's penetrating analysis of 
'Coleridge on Imagination and Fancy', and C. L. Wrenn's paper 
on The Poetry of Caedmon'. There is an obituary of Robin 
Flower, with a Bibliography. 

In a third volume of Essays and Studies* 1 collected for the 
English Association by Sir G. Rostrevor Hamilton, N. Coghill 
places Shakespeare's comedy in relation with medieval ideas about 
comedy, E. C. Pettet considers Shakespeare's conception of poetry 
as 'feigning' enchantment, G. Tillotson compares Arnold and Pater 
as critics, Owen Barfield discusses some English words in which 
Greek thought is still traceable. Pamela H. Johnson compares 
character portrayal in three modern novelists, Eric Forbes dis- 
cusses Disraeli's novels, and R. L. Green uses unpublished letters 
to trace R. L. Stevenson's friendship with Mrs. Sitwell, his 
'Madonna'. 

Sir Alan Herbert's Presidential Address to the English Associa- 
tion, The English Ltiugh*' is a feast of anecdotes and illustrations 
of the many kinds of English humour. 

30 Proceedings of the British Academy, 1945, 1946. O.U.P. 40s. each. 
81 Essays and Studies. Vol. Three of the New Series, collected by G. Rostrevor 
Hamilton. Murray, pp. 142. 85. 6d. 
81 The English Laugh, by Sir Alan Herbert. O.U.P. pp. 14. 2s. 
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The Transactions of the Royal Society of Literature contained 
nine essays, including a graceful argument by L. P. Wilkinson that 
the 'Baroque' spirit was anticipated in Hellenistic art and litera- 
ture; a paper by W. Somerset Maugham on 'the Short Story' in 
which he explains his preference for the anecdotal kind made by 
de Maupassant, which he analyses skilfully; one by H. V. Routh 
on literary illustrations of This World's Idea of the Next' ; and 
another by Beatrice White on Tact and Fancy in Medieval English 
Literature'. 

From Italy comes a beautifully printed English Miscellany** 
containing fourteen essays in English or Italian. Specially inter- 
esting are Marco Mincoff on the 'Social Background of Beaumont 
and Fletcher's plays', Margaret Bottrall on the Baroque element 
in Milton, E. Cecchi on Wordsworth's early landscape poetry, 
M. Praz on Trollope, and Rosati on Virginia Woolf. 

Students of Anglo- American relations will profit by H. S. Com- 
mager's 'interpretation of American thought and character since 
the 1880s' which treats literature as the expression of social and 
philosophical ideas. 36 Commager regards the late eighties as 'some- 
thing of a watershed in American history and thought' and the 
period since as having some unity. He shows how the evolution 
theory affected John Fiske and contrasts the pragmatism of 
William James with the subsequent determinism of Jack London, 
Dreiser and others. The cult of the irrational influenced many 
between Henry Adams and Robinson Jeffers. A distinction is made 
between the disillusionment of Hemingway and Faulkner and that 
of Don Passos, Steinbeck and Wolfe. There are interesting chapters 
showing how changes in society have changed attitudes to history, 
politics and jurisprudence. This is an impressive book, spacious 
and detached. 

H. Liideke's scholarly and sensitive essays on American themes 36 
cover a century of literature, including studies of Fenimore Cooper 

83 Essays by Divers Hands. New Series Vol. XXV, ed. Sir E. Marsh. O.U.P. 
pp. 149. 

34 English Miscellany /, ed. by Marco Praz. Edizioni di Storia e Litteratura, 
Rome. pp. 263. 

36 The American Mind, by H. S. Commager. Yale U.P. and O.U.P. pp. 476. 
30*. 

88 The 'Democracy* of Henry Adams, and other Essays, by H. Ludeke. 30s. 
Schweizer Anglistische Arbeiten, 24 Band, Francke, Berne, pp. 149. S.SQfr.Sw. 
B 
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in Switzerland, the American reaction to Zola's naturalism, a long 
study of Adams's novel Democracy, and shorter ones of Stephen 
Crane's poetry and the work of Elinor Wylie. 

The year produced some notable translations into English. E. V. 
Rieu followed up the success of his Odyssey with a rapidly moving 
prose version of Homer's Iliad,* 7 accompanied by a freshly written 
Introduction and a glossary of details about important characters. 
Gilbert Murray puts us again in his debt by a translation of Aristo- 
phanes' The Birds which proves him a master of loose couplets 
and swift dialogue very different from his early Swinburnian ver- 
sions of Euripides. A very actable version. 

The Antigone of Sophocles is presented in prose dialogue and 
free-verse choruses by F. Kinchin Smith ; 39 this also has proved its 
worth on the stage. The introduction shows how 'the idealism and 
intransigence of both [main] characters make the greatness of the 
tragedy'. There is an excellent photograph of the theatre at Epi- 
daurus. Rex Warner's Hippolytus is an experiment in long sweep- 
ing lines, at times metrically crude but rising to the occasion. A 
brief introduction describes the theme as concerning 'the dangers 
involved in any kind of self-security or pride'. 

Robert Graves discusses in the introduction to his translation 
of Apuleius 41 the problems of rendering a book such as The Golden 
Ass which was deliberately odd in style. He substitutes simplicity 
for Adlington's early Elizabethan tang, and corrects his errors. His 
account of Apuleius and his age is brilliant and he is right in con- 
cluding his Introduction : 'Lector, intende, leetaberis.' 

Sir Richard Burton's translation of The Arabian Nights (1885-6) 
has not been reprinted in full. P. H. Newby's selection 48 containing 
over twenty characteristic tales, is very welcome, not only because 
of Burton's vigorous though archaic style, adopted to show how 

37 Homer: The Iliad, trans. E. V. Rieu. The Penguin Classics, pp. 469. 2s. 6d. 

38 Aristophanes: The Birds, trans. Gilbert Murray. Allen & Unwin. pp. 183. 
7j. 6d. 

89 The Antigone of Sophocles, trans. F. Kinchin Smith. Sidgwick & Jackson, 
pp. 68. 55. 

40 The Hippolytus of Euripides, trans. Rex Warner. John Lane. pp. 72. 7s. 6d. 

41 Apuleius: The Golden Ass, trans. Robert Graves. The Penguin Classics, 
pp. 298. Is. 6d. 

48 The Book of the Thousand and One Nights, trans. Sir R. Burton, selected 
by P. H. Newby. Barker, pp. 383. 18*. 
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*the Arab would have written in English', but for the brilliance, 
luxury and cruel fastasy of the stories themselves, which oddly 
mingle prurience with fairy-tale in a picture of a civilization seen 
through its wishful dreaming. The text is not bowderlized, but most 
of Burton's verse is omitted, which is a pity. 

It was a good deed to reissue Arthur Waley's beautiful version 
of the No Plays of Japan, 48 first published in 1921 ; for their highly 
stylized method, their mixture of realism and symbolism, accord 
with some trends in modern poetic drama, and help us in particular 
to understand the later plays of W. B. Yeats. 

Another Oriental influence on recent English literature, the 
Japanese Tanka', is recalled by Torao Taketomo's short study of 
the form, 44 which he regards (somewhat unconvincingly) as equiva- 
lent to the sonnet, and translates in quatrains. His versions suffer 
from a stock poetic vocabulary and the imposition of rhyme, but 
his critical analyses are useful. 

The year was prolific in anthologies, diverse in purpose and 
merit. The Poet Laureate issued a collection of his favourite 
English poems, 45 and so did Wilfred Pickles. 48 Masefield's offering 
includes scenes from plays, stanzas, even single images, which have 
meant much to him for over fifty years. His introduction is bio- 
graphically valuable for its survey of poetry as he came to know it 
as a young man, and its notes on the seven poets in chief who have 
influenced his life. The extracts themselves provide a treasury of 
glowing or reverberating imagery, of preponderantly romantic 
tone. 

Wilfred Pickles gives us pieces chosen for broadcasting, and 
linked by informal chat which, aimed at the simpler listeners, 
went better on the air than in print. But there is something for 
everybody in the anthology, including formal poems, ballads, and 
some pieces in northern dialect well worth reviving. 

Richard Church introduces his Poems for Speaking* 1 with an 

43 The No Plays of Japan, trans. Arthur Waley. Allen & Unwin. pp. 319. 18*. 

44 The 'Tanka' in English Translation, with Fifty Poems from the *Maryoshu\ 
by Torao Taketomo. Kwansei Gakuin Univ. pp. 33+21. 

45 My Favourite English Poems, gathered by John Masefield. Heinemann. 
pp. xxvii + 310. 10y. 6d. 

"Personal Choice, by Wilfred Pickles. Laurie, pp. 128. 5s. 

47 Poems for Speaking, selected by Richard Church. Dent. pp. 232. 7$. 6d. 
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essay on reading aloud in which he insists that 'every poem should 
be composed to be heard', declares that 'our English ears are being 
re-educated by radio', and offers useful hints on verse-speaking. 
The poems, chosen for their clear line of melody and lilting 
rhythms, are classified as Ballads, Narratives, Sonnets, Lyrics and 
Ceremonial poems. 

The Poet's Progress, by J. H. Jagger (published 1949) 48 is a large 
collection of lyrical verse 'to illustrate the historical development 
of English poetry'. Lyric is liberally taken to include not only 
ballads but also Browning's The Laboratory and D. H. Lawrence's 
The Snake. This judicious and copious anthology eminently suitable 
for work in schools and colleges has an appendix of ME. poems. 

Victor Gollancz's A Year of Grace 19 is a highly personal book of 
passages from many literatures chosen 'to express a mood about 
God and man', a mood of faithful joy which can assimilate all life's 
contradictions since earthly things are seen in the light of God's 
power and mercy. Passages from English writers accompany those 
from the Bible and Oriental literature in an impressive and hearten- 
ing pattern. 

Anthony Bertram in The Pleasures of Poverty 60 starts from the 
simple argument 'that there is more real pleasure in a state of 
poverty than a state of wealth'. His anthology shows how wide- 
spread is this notion in Western Christendom ; he arranges prose 
and verse to show that the only true poverty is spiritual vacuity or 
despair and that financial destitution may be accompanied by 
spiritual riches. 

A bulky Second Treasury of the World's Great Letters,* 1 nine 
years after the first, shows people of importance in their day com- 
menting on important topics. Here are Cicero's opinion of Caesar, 
Queen Elizabeth excusing herself to James VI after his mother's 
execution, Dr. Johnson defying 'Ossian' McPherson. Each letter 
is put into its context by a prefatory note. 

C. E. Vulliamy's Anatomy of Satire 62 takes in prose and verse 

48 The Poet's Progress, chosen by J. H. Jagger. Blackie. pp. 624. 75. 6d. 

49 A Year of Grace, by Victor Gollancz. Gollancz. pp. 572. 105. 6d. 

60 The Pleasures of Poverty, by Anthony Bertram. Hollis & Carter, pp. 410. 
155. 

51 A Second Treasury of the World's Great Letters, ed. W. Birchway and 
Keith Winter. Heinemann. pp. xxxix-f-590. 21 s. 

52 The Anatomy of Satire, by C. E. Vulliamy. Michael Joseph, pp. 351. 155. 
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from Aristophanes to Wilde, relying mainly on English writers and 
translators. A refreshing short note on Satire defines it as 'a form 
of direct and implacable analysis whereby the springs and workings 
of the soul are revealed. It is a process which destroys with cruel 
accuracy and exposure all the pretences or defences of sophistica- 
tion.' Satire is 'purely descriptive', and 'its pictures of moral im- 
provement exceedingly frail'. The aphorisms, epigrams and quota- 
tions are arranged under heads such as Critics, Writers and Re- 
viewers, Women, Snobs in Pickle, Fashions, Heroes, Academic 
Satire. Each section has a brief introduction. Though Vulliamy 
declares that his collection is not made for 'prigs, prudes, pedants 
or professors', most professors at least will enjoy this elegant book. 

It was a pleasant idea to amass vivid passages showing The 
English at School', and G. F. Lamb has done it well, 53 showing us 
Aelfric as Latin teacher at Cerne Abbas, Sir Peter Carew playing 
truant, Dr. Johnson on 'barring out', Matthew Arnold visiting 
country schools, with many quotations from Statutes showing 
what education used to be like. The book ends with a passage from 
R. A. Butler's 1944 Message to Education Authorities. 

F. E. Christmas gives us 'a galaxy of clerical figures gathered 
from the writers of six centuries' 64 and writes an able concluding 
essay on the changes in clerical manners and in the attitudes of 
literary men to them, from Chaucer till to-day. The passages from 
novels, etc. are long enough to give the flavour of the books, and 
the whole is a serious contribution to the history of the ecclesiasti- 
cal profession. 

Another sidelight on social history is provided by The Visitors' 
Book, 66 which shows how England impressed foreigners from 
Andrea Trevisano (1498) to Virginia Cowles (1949), a rich series 
of shrewd observations and misunderstandings. One half of the 
book deals with the last hundred years. There are numerous illus- 
trations by foreign artists. 

Very different in kind but of inestimable value to the literary and 

68 The English at School, ed. G. F. Lamb. Allen & Unwin. pp. xii + 192. 
12y. fc/. 

54 The Parson in English Literature, by F. E. Christmas. Hodder & Stoughton. 
pp. 342. 12s, 6d. 

46 The Visitors 1 Book, by Harry Ballam and Roy Lewis, Parrish. pp. 256. 155, 
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social historian is Volume III of E. G. Cox's immense Reference 
Guide to the Literature of Travel (published 1949), 58 which gives an 
annotated catalogue of all the tours and descriptions of Great 
Britain, its towns, universities, antiquities, etc. from the seven- 
teenth century onwards. A volume on Ireland is still to come* 

Arthur Stanley has made an anthology of comments made by 
visitors to Italy, 67 including a great many English who gave their 
impressions of that beloved country. Through these all-too-brief 
passages we can watch Fynes Moryson trying to sell a horse in 
Padua, Gibbon conceiving his History, and Wordsworth sitting 
for a moment in Dante's favourite seat, and we can trace some 
changes of English prose style from the Renaissance to our own day. 

The Mary Book, 58 a Roman Catholic tribute, includes studies of 
the life of the Virgin and her worship, and poems and prose ex- 
tracts new and old which make it valuable for students of the 
Catholic way in life and literature. 

Miles Hadfield's English Almanac,** brings Hone and Chambers 
up to date, discussing the festivals, flowers, and anniversaries, of 
each month and day, with lavish literary quotations. 

Perhaps the last work of the late F. O. Matthiessen was to edit 
the Oxford Book of American Verse representing fifty-one poets 
in over eleven hundred pages. A long introduction considers the 
problems of the anthologist and the history of American poetry 
from its beginning in a woman poet, Anne Bradstreet (c. 1612-72), 
to Robert Lowell (b. 1917). The collection shows among other 
things how much can be saved from the wreck of reputations such 
as Longfellow's or Bryant's. The volume will be invaluable for 
comparative study, and indeed for all who realize that American 
literature has long ceased to be a colonial branch of our own. 

A Treasury of Jamaican Poetry 91 is modest in scope and achieve- 

56 A Reference Guide to the Literature of Travel, Vol. Ill, Great Britain. 
1949. Univ. of Washington Press, Seattle, pp. xv + 732. 
87 Under Italian Skies, selected by Arthur Stanley. Gollancz. pp. 272. 95. 6d. 

68 The Mary Book, assembled by F. J. Sheed. Sheed & Ward. pp. x + 309. 

165. 

69 An English Almanac, written and illustrated by Miles Hadfield. Dent, 
pp. x + 225. 155. 

60 The Oxford Book of American Verse, chosen by F. O. Mathiessen. O.U.P. 
pp.lvi 4- 1132.305. 

61 The Treasury of Jamaican Poetry, ed. J. E. C. McFarlane. Univ. of 
London Press, pp. 159. 55. 
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ment, but it shows the beginnings of an indigenous literature in the 
West Indies, as yet mainly imitative, but increasing in strength 
among the younger poets. 

Materials for discussion of some social aspects of the press were 
provided by The Hulton Readership Survey 1950, and Patterns of 
British Life. Intended primarily for advertisers interested in news- 
papers and periodicals, the former contains statistical analyses of 
the reading habits of the population with reference to regions, sex, 
age, social class. Thirty-eight tables show the distribution of 
readers among the various journals, and disclose the reading habits 
of gas and electricity users, smokers and non-smokers, gardeners 
and cyclists, etc. Patterns of British Life discusses reading and 
other contemporary habits, showing for instance that whereas 
more men than women read the daily papers, nine out of ten 
women read a Sunday paper and more than half of them read two 
or more. About half the population reads a local weekly. Students 
of the modern environment will find much of value in the tables 
and summaries. 

The Kemsley Manual of Journalism" is also of great interest. 
Written by a large team of experts, it provides a full guide to basic 
techniques in journalism and in modern newspaper practice. 
Leonard Russell's paper on 'Literary Criticism' describes the liter- 
ary editor as a frustrated person whose 'week's work never comes 
to a neat close', and shows the difficulty of reconciling balanced 
literary criticism with speed in reviewing. Sidney W. Carroll gives 
advice on dramatic criticism. There are good articles on the hand- 
ling of reports, leader writing and the legal problems of the press. 

The B.B.C. Quarterly for spring 1950 had an essay by C. Day 
Lewis on 'Broadcasting and Poetry' comparing the situation in 
Great Britain advantageously with that in U.S.A. He advocated a 
closer approach of poetry to everyday life, an 'occasional' poetry 
marked by vitality, 'engagement', range, and a keen ear for con- 
temporary speech. An article on 'Broadcasting and the Univer- 

62 The Hulton Readership Survey, 1950, compiled by J. W. Hobson and 
H. Henry. Hulton Press. 
68 Patterns of British Life. Hulton Press, pp. 144. 255. 

64 The Kemsley Manual of Journalism. Cassell. pp. viii + 424 + xlvi. 25s. 

65 The B.B.C. Quarterly, vol. V. B.B.C. 2s. 6d. a quarter. 
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sities' asserted that the universities have not yet awakened to their 
educational responsibilities in the new medium. The autumn num- 
ber had an article by Geoffrey Grigson on 'Prose Compositions for 
the Air' ; Sewell Stokes wrote on the difference between the stage 
play and radio drama, and D. G. Bridson on the need to revive 
spoken poetry by poetic experiment. In the winter number Ronald 
Peacock wrote on 'Broadcasting and the Study of Literature', and 
P. E. Vernon and C. Salmon discussed problems of broadcasting 
talks. 

Budding book collectors may be helped by B. J. Farmer's intro- 
duction to that hobby, 66 which presents much information in an 
informal way; it is not intended for the specialist. 

Admirers of that great scholar W. P. Ker will welcome the Bib- 
liography of his writings prepared by J. H. P. Pafford. 67 It includes 
also three photographs of Ker, a fascimile of his handwriting and 
a list of writings about him. 

66 The Gentle Art of Book-Collecting, by B. J. Farmer, pp. 91. Thorsons 6s. 

67 W. P. Ker, 1855-1923. A Bibliography, by J. H. P. Pafford. Univ. of 
London Press, pp. 72. 85. 6d. 
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ENGLISH LANGUAGE: GENERAL WORKS 

By R. M. WILSON 

A PARTICULARLY handsome volume which appeared during the 
year was the collection of essays in memory of H. M. Chadwick, 1 
and those essays which fall within the compass of this and the 
following chapter will be dealt with in the appropriate places. 
Apart from this the year saw the publication of a stimulating and 
provocative book on general linguistics by R. A. Hall, 2 a solid 
work on phonetics by E. Dieth, 3 and a comprehensive study of the 
phoneme by Daniel Jones. 4 Other books to appear on general 
subjects were by W. Porzig, 5 M. Cohen, 6 V. Br0ndal, 7 and revised 
editions of two books by A. Marty. 8 Articles on general linguistics 
included G. Rev6sz, Thought and Language (Archivum Linguis- 
ticum, 2), M. B. Emeneau, Language and Non-Linguistic Patterns 
(Lang., April- June), E. Haugen, The Analysis of Linguistic Bor- 
rowing (Lang., April- June), E. Cross, Some Features of the Phon- 
ology of a Four-year-old Boy (Word, Aug.), C. F. Hockett, Age- 
Grading and Linguistic Continuity (Lang., Oct.-Dec.), H. M. 
Hoenigswald, The Principal Step in Comparative Grammar (Lang., 
July-Sept.), D. L. Bolinger, Rime, Assonance, and Morpheme 
Analysis (Word, Aug.), M. Sandeman, Subordination and Co- 

1 The Early Cultures of North-West Europe, ed. by Sir Cyril Fox and Bruce 
Dickins. C.U.P. pp. xv 4- 441. 63s. Henceforth quoted as Early Cultures. 

2 Leave Your Language Alone, by R. A. Hall, Jr. Ithaca: New York. pp. 
xi + 254. $3.00. 

8 Vademekum der Phonetik, by E. Dieth. Bern: A. Francke. pp. xvi -f 452. 
S.Fr. 23.50. 

4 The Phoneme: Its Nature and Use, by D. Jones. Cambridge: Heffer. pp. 
xvi + 267. 25*. 

5 Das Wunder der Sprache, by W. Porzig. Bern: A. Francke. pp. 415. 

6 La Langage: Structure et Evolution, by M. Cohen. Paris: Editions 
Sociales. pp. 144. 

7 Theorie des Propositions, by V. Br0ndal. Copenhagen: Munksgaard. 
pp. xxii 4- 144. 17*. 

mm *Satz und Wort, by A. Marty. Berne: A. Francke. pp. 93. S.Fr. 6,80. 
if her Wert und Methode einer allgemeinen beschreibenden Bedeutungslehre, 
by A. Marty. Bern: A. Francke. pp. 111. S.Fr. 7.80. 
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ordination (Archivum Linguisticum, 1), W. S. Allen, The Indo- 
European Primary Affix -b(h)- (Trans. Phil. Soc.\ and W. H. 
Bennett, The Germanic Development of Indo-European e (Lang., 
April-June). On the borderline of philosophy and Language is 
R. Robinson, Definition, 9 and see also S. Reiss, 10 who attempts 
to relate the twin sciences of phonetics and semantics into a new 
science of 'phoneto-semantics', in which is considered the full 
scope of meaning associated with a simple word, and the full scope 
of phonetic change which, within any one language, may be ex- 
hibited by words of associated meanings. 

O. Funke has compiled a useful bibliography of works on the 
English language published from 1935 onwards, 11 and, as was the 
case last year, two general accounts of the language have appeared, 
one intended for the student, the other for the general reader. In 
the first of these Brunner 12 describes briefly the historical back- 
ground, the Indo-European family of languages and the develop- 
ment from Indo-European to OE. The orthography of the language 
at various periods is described, along with the evidence for the 
pronunciation, the loan-words from the various languages, and 
the phonological development from the OE. period to the present 
day. In the second Potter 13 having outlined, briefly but adequately, 
the historical development of the language, goes on to deal with 
various aspects of the modern language. Interesting chapters are 
included on Etymology and Meaning, Slang and Dialect, Personal 
and Place-Names, and British and American English, a final 
chapter discussing present-day tendencies in speech and writing. 
Exceptionally full lists of books for further reading are given for 
each chapter. The author has provided an excellent account of the 
subject, containing a good deal more original material than might 
appear at first sight. An enormous amount of information has 
been squeezed into a comparatively small space, and this without 
any loss of scholarship or readability. 

9 Definition, by R. Robinson. O.U.P. pp. viii + 207. 15s. 

10 The Rise of Words and their Meanings, by S. Reiss. New York: Philo- 
sophical Library, pp. 301. $3.75. 

ll Englische Sprachkunde: Bin ilberblick ab 1935, by O. Funke. Bern: A. 
Francke. pp. 163. S.Fr. 11.50. 

12 Die Englische Sprache. I., by K. Brunner. Halle: Max Niemeyer. pp. xix 
+ 351. 

18 Our Language, by S. Potter. Penguin Books, pp. 202. Is. 6d. 
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Daniel Jones's standard work on The Pronunciation of English 1 * 
has been completely rewritten and considerably enlarged. Im- 
proved methods of description and explanation are employed, and 
many new diagrams have been added. Perhaps more important 
is a change in the author's attitude to the vexed question of a 
standard pronunciation. He finds that 'it can no longer be said 
that any standard exists, nor (does he) think it desirable to attempt 
to establish one. ... It must ... be left to individuals to decide 
whether they should speak in the manner that comes to them 
naturally, or whether they should alter their speech in any way.' 

F. E. Banner, Chipping and Market: A Lexicographical Investi- 
gation (Early Cultures), in an article important alike for the his- 
torian and the lexicographer, discusses the use of ceaping and 
market as they occur in certain texts purporting to belong to the 
pre-Conquest period, and considers more particularly the question 
of whether there is decisive evidence for the use of market in 
England before the Conquest. After an interesting discussion of 
the various tolls paid in Anglo-Saxon times, including the term 
cyping, Miss Harmer points out that market appears first in a writ, 
attributed to the Confessor, of the abbey of Ramsey, where the 
term seems to be used, if not in the sense of the right to hold a 
market, at all events in the sense of the right to receive revenues 
from it. An investigation of the authenticity of this writ, and the 
evidence for the market, leads to the conclusion that, although it 
may go back to the time of the Confessor, the appearance of the 
term in the text cannot safely be used as evidence for the currency 
of the word in pre-Conquest England ; and other pre-Conquest 
documents in which the word occurs are certainly spurious. A 
discussion of the compound gearmarket leads to a consideration 
of the evidence for fairs in pre-Conquest England. In conclusion 
Harmer decides that, while the statement in O.E.D. that it is not 
certain that market was introduced into England before the twelfth 
century still holds good, gearmarket ought rightly to be added to 
the list of words of foreign origin current in England before the 
Conquest. 

On ME. subjects B. Sundby in an investigation of the language 

14 The Pronunciation of English, by D. Jones. 3rd ed. C.U.P. pp. xx + 206. 
10s. 6d. 
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ferien, bel. I. Jackson, Gawain and the Green Knight (A Note on 
'fade\ line 149) (N. & Q., 21 Jan.), suggests derivation from 
Breton fata, fat 'fairy, elf, but G. V. Smithers, A Crux in 'Sir 
Gawain and the Green Knight' (N. & Q. 9 1 April), points out that 
the form is cited only from an eighteenth-century dictionary, and 
would not in any case account for the d in the English word. He 
prefers connexion with L. fada 9 fadus 'fairy, supernatural being', 
found in Gervase of Tilbury. But, as K. Sisam emphasizes (N. & 
Q., 27 May), in a note that should be taken to heart by all ingenious 
emendators, we are bound to assume that the author meant his 
work to be understood. He could hardly expect his audience to 
have read Gervase, the Breton word suggested by Jackson would 
not be readily comprehensible, nor could his use of a strange word 
be justified by technical alliterative difficulties he could equally 
well have used faye. On the other hand fade 'valiant' is well 
attested in ME. verse, and at least such a word would mean some- 
thing to the poet's audience. (Cf. below, pp. 80-1). 

G. Whitteridge, The Word Archaungel in Chaucer's 'Romaunt of 
the Rose 9 (E. and G. Stud.), points out that for this line the Craw- 
ford MS. of the Roman reads Saint Michiel ou saint Luc V arcanges, 
and suggests that this may be due to his exemplar having copied 
anges, derived from the following line, instead of the correct 
mesenges. Since such a reading makes the line a syllable short the 
defect has been remedied by correcting to arcanges. A MS. con- 
taining an error of this type may have been used by Chaucer who, 
being impressed by the list of birds, failed to recognize arcanges 
as an error, took it as the name of a bird, and translated as arch- 
aungel. Leo Spitzer, A Chaucerian Hapax Legomenon: 'upon the 
viritoot* (Lang., July-Sept.), derives the word from Fr. virevoulte, 
in Cotgrave, and suggests the sense 'on the prowl' for the phrase. 
(Cf. below, p. 61) D. Louthan, The 'Tome-Tomb pun in Renaissance 
England(P.Q.,Oct.)> thinks that though phonologically possible such 
a pun would be improbable in any context where it is not required 
for intelligibility's sake, and illustrates by analysing two passages 
in Donne where the ambiguity may occur, while P. Simpson, The 
Elizabethan Pronunciation of Accented Greek Words (M.L.R., 
Oct.), quotes passages from Elizabethan poetry to show that the 
accentuation of the verse often affected the pronunciation of such 
words. 
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An important work on sixteenth and seventeenth-century pro- 
verbs by M. P. Tilley 18 is based on the amalgamation of the relevant 
material collected for the proposed Dictionary of Early Modern 
English with the author's own mass of quotations. A brief intro- 
duction characterizes the proverb and discusses the sources of those 
dealt with. Then comes the main body of the book, consisting of 
nearly 12,000 proverbs arranged in alphabetical order according 
to catch-words which are printed in small capitals in the entry 
form. If the meaning is obscure an interpretation is supplied, and 
the meaning of obsolete or dialectal words is given in a footnote. 
The quotations are normally arranged in chronological order, but 
citations from the Bible and from the Latin works of Erasmus are 
given in brackets at the beginning, since they frequently seem to be 
the source of the English, and all examples from Shakespeare are 
grouped in a separate paragraph at the end (see below, chap, vii, 
p. 1 10). A comprehensive bibliography is followed by the indexes, 
the latter including a Shakespeare one to enable students to dis- 
cover whether a specific saying or utterance in Shakespeare is a 
proverb or is likely to be an allusion to one. This is a scholarly 
work which will certainly become an indispensable reference-book 
for all concerned with the literature of the period. Its value is en- 
hanced by the great use which the various authors made of pro- 
verbs, and too frequently the full meaning of their allusions cannot 
be grasped without a recognition of the proverbial phrases which 
they had in mind. On the same subject R. M. Smith, Three Obscure 
English Proverbs (M.L.N., Nov.), deals with 'The game is not 
worth the candle' ; 'He that will swear will lie' ; and 'Life is a 
pilgrimage'. The first does not appear to be traceable to a period 
earlier than the fourteenth century, while the second and third 
seem to have been commonplaces from very early times. 

J. W. McCutchan, 'Noseled* and 'Snotty-nose' (M.L.N., Dec.), 
notes that the first of these, occurring in Wager's The Longer thou 
Lives t the More Fool thou art (1559), is a form of nuzzled, ante- 
dating by about 150 years the earliest example in O.E.D. Similarly 
the second occurs frequently in Lupton's All for Money (1558-77) 
as compared with 1602, the earliest recorded use in O.E.D. A. D. 

18 A Dictionary of the Proverbs in England in the Sixteenth and Seventeenth 
Centuries, by Mallis P. Tilley. Univ. of Michigan Press and O.U.P. pp. xiii-f- 
854. $15. 
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Atkinson, continuing his Notes on Johnson's Dictionary (N. & Q.), 
deals with Johnson's range of quotation, personal and local 
references in the Dictionary, his sources, and his knowledge and 
use of the science of the day. 

The use of sooth in the sense 'pleasing' by Keats is usually sup- 
posed to be due to a misunderstanding of Milton, but according 
to D. J. Greene, 'Sooth' in Keats, Milton, Shakespeare and Dr. 
Johnson (M.L.N., Dec.), the meaning is probably taken from 
Johnson who gives this sense in his Dictionary along with the Mil- 
ton quotation. He suggests that Johnson was led to give the word 
this meaning because of its association with soothe (v), and points 
out that there is no justification for the sense 'blandishment, 
flattery' given by O.E.D. to sooth (sb.). 

The language bar in V. Grove's book of that title 19 is apparently 
the difficulty of learning English properly because of its spelling 
and its heterogeneous vocabulary, and more particularly because 
of the large classical element in the latter. The obvious cure for this 
would be a classical education, but the time factor is against this, 
nor is it strictly speaking necessary, since the question is funda- 
mentally one of vocabulary only. Hence the duty of the teacher is 
to foster familiarity with classical word matter, to produce a feel- 
ing that Greek and Latin roots are not strange. Examples are 
given to show how this can be tackled by those whose task is to 
teach English, and it is emphasized that such teaching should be 
a combination of language teaching and general knowledge. Thus 
a primarily philological subject could be made into a most fas- 
cinating study full of general interest and infinite variety. 

Of the three books on English grammar which have been re- 
ceived that by R. B. Allen 20 is designed for advanced study, but 
assumes that the best way to master English grammar is to start 
from the beginning. W. H. Mittins 21 claims to include the mini- 
mum grammar necessary for the efficient use of the language. The 
scope was determined by collecting from children's writings 

1 The Language Bar, by V. Grove. Routledge & Kegan Paul. pp. 160. 
125. 6d. 

20 English Grammar, by R. B. Allen. Ne\\ York: American Book Co. pp. 
xxi + 303. 

81 Pattern in English, by W. H. Mittins. Allen & Unwin. pp. 162. 4s. 6d. 
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examples of common faults and weaknesses. From this certain 
concepts emerged as fundamental ; others helped towards the clear 
exposition of these fundamentals, while still others appeared un- 
necessary. In general the book provides a progressive course lead- 
ing from the structure of the simple sentence to problems of literary 
style. Weston's book 22 consists of articles, in alphabetical order, 
on various subjects connected with the writing of English. Each 
begins with quotations from standard writers illustrating the par- 
ticular usage or stylistic characteristic, and these are followed by 
a discussion. A useful reference-book, interesting to read, and con- 
taining a mass of sound and up-to-date information on the numer- 
ous subjects dealt with. 

The second part of the Dictionary of English Idioms includes 
those phrases which, whether including a verb or not, employ 
metaphor to convey the sense underlying the actual words. The 
phrases, with interpretation and illustrative quotations, are given 
in alphabetical order according to the initial of the most important 
word. A book which will prove invaluable to the foreign student, 
and one which the native speaker will also find useful. In A Glos- 
sary of Art Terms, 2 * set out in alphabetical order and explained in 
simple terms, are all the main schools of painting, many hundreds 
of technical terms, and explanations of the different media in 
which the artist works, while the Handbook of Literary Terms 
includes the principal terms used in all branches of literature, the 
various definitions being illustrated by quotations from the works 
of many writers. Finally, the increasing tendency to the use of 
initials makes Allen's Dictionary of Abbreviations and Symbols 2 * 
a necessary reference-book. It contains all abbreviations in general 
use, and appears to be as complete as could be expected. At the 
end are various lists of symbols, those used in proof correction, 
in mathematics, medicine, astronomy, etc. 

11 A Manual of Good English, by W. J. Weston. Newnes. pp. 318. 10^. 6d. 
28 A Dictionary of English Idioms. Part II. Colloquial Phrases, by B. L. K. 
and G. O. E. Henderson. J. Blackwood. pp. 408. 

24 A Glossary of Art Terms, by J. O'Dwyer and R. Le Mage. Peter Nevill. 
pp. iii + 148. 85. 6d. 

25 A Handbook of Literary Terms, by H. L. Yelland, S. C. J. James, and 
K. S. W. Easton. Angus & Robertson, pp. 224. 12s. 6d. 

26 Dictionary of Abbreviations and Symbols, by E. F. Allen. Cassell. pp. 
vi + 210. Is. 6d. 

C 
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Eric Partridge's Here, There and Everywhere contains four- 
teen articles on linguistic subjects. Six have not previously been 
printed, and these include some of the most important, especially 
those on The Debt of English to South America', and The Non- 
sense Words of Edward Lear and Lewis Carroll'. The reprinted 
essays have been thoroughly revised and brought up to date, and 
include lengthy contributions on 'Soldiers' Slang of Three 
Nations : 1914-18', The Language of the Underworld', The Word 
"Bloody" ', etc. As the title indicates a wide range of subject is 
covered by the different articles, and as usual the author, carrying 
his scholarship lightly, is interesting and readable. 

O. Barfield, Greek Thought in English Words (Essays & Studies, 
New Series, Vol. 3), is concerned with the Greek thought still 
traceable in English words, whether or not the words are Greek 
derivatives. He deals more particularly with a few words which 
owe their origin or a substantial part of their meaning to the Greek 
philosophers. Some of the loan-words are first considered, and 
Barfield points out that the debt to Greek philosophy is often 
masked by the fact that many of the terms have been borrowed 
in a Latin translation. He then goes on to deal with the develop- 
ment of new meanings, tracing the beginning of the new meaning 
in Greek or Latin, and its introduction into English. 

A good many books on word origins have appeared in recent 
years, and this by W. Funk 28 only differs from most of them in 
its higher standard of accuracy, and because the words dealt with 
are not treated in alphabetical order but grouped in chapters 
under natural subject headings. Each chapter has a general intro- 
duction, often conveying a good deal of useful and interesting 
information ; the words to be dealt with in the chapter follow in 
alphabetical order, and under each is given its original sense, its 
etymology, and its semantic history. Unlike most such books this 
contains a good deal of original material, more particularly on 
some of the recent loans, which will make it of interest to the 
scholar as well as to the general reader. 

On individual words Leo Spitzer discusses the etymology of Pun 

27 Here, There and Everywhere, by E. Partridge. H. Hamilton, pp. 188. 
*s.6d. 

28 Word Origins, by W. Funk. New York: Wilfred Funk Inc. pp. viii + 432. 
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(J.E.G.P., July) and Pet (Lang., Oct.-Dec.), while H. M. Flasdieck 
writes on the history and etymology of British pyjamas American 
pajama(s) (Anglia, 2), on Ne.pint, and on Streptomycin (Anglia, 4). 

On syntactical matters Lindkvist, 29 in a detailed and scholarly 
investigation, deals with a subject which has as yet attracted far 
too little attention among those who have dealt with modern 
English syntax. He emphasizes the wideness and importance of the 
field, pointing out that this is the part of the language which pre- 
sents the most difficulty to foreign speakers. In general the results 
of the investigation appear clearly enough in the various chapters, 
but a final note elaborates on two important points which emerge, 
the fact that the prepositional usage dealt with is to a large extent 
dependent upon formal circumstances, and that this usage is 
exceptionally stable, the different prepositional cases having under- 
gone few changes during the last 450 years. 

In The English Construction 'A friend of mine' (Word, April), 
A. G. Hatcher first discusses and rejects previous explanations. 
Examples of the use of the construction in O. and ME. are given, 
and it is suggested that it must have developed within the frame- 
work of the partitive as used with the absolute possessive. This 
particular type could then arise by a natural process of develop- 
ment ; all that is necessary is to substitute for an abstract quantita- 
tive word a noun referring to a concrete individual. Roughly 
speaking it could be said that to-day the absolute possessive exists 
only in this construction, and for that very reason it has never been 
recognized. F. Th. Visser, Two or More Auxiliaries with a Common 
Verbal Complement (Eng. Stud., Feb.), investigates the use, in the 
successive periods of English, of various types of co-ordination of 
auxiliaries, while in Anglia, 2, 4, W. Azzalino deals with Der 
Gebrauch von 'thing\ and in Neues Archiv G. Mann discusses Die 
Entstehung desfinalen Infinities im Englischen. 

After rather a long interval it is pleasant to find the English 
Place-Name Society resuming its publications. 80 Rising costs have 

29 Studies in the Local Sense of the Prepositions IN, AT, ON, and TO in 
Modern English, by K. G. Lindkvist. Lund: Gleerup. pp. 429. Sw.kr. 19. 

80 The Place-Names of Cumberland. Part I Eskdale, Cumberland and Leath 
Wards; Part II Allerdale below Derwent and Allerdale above Derwent Wards y 
by A. M. Armstrong, A. Mawer, F. M. Stenton, B. Dickins. C.U.P. pp. vi + 
457. 36s. 
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necessitated the division into two volumes of material that would 
previously have been incorporated in a single one, but despite this 
the society still provides good value for the subscription. Delay in 
publication is due partly to the difficulties of the times, but partly 
too to the peculiar difficulties to be met with in the place-names of 
this particular county, difficulties which no other editorial team 
could have dealt with so satisfactorily. Most of the recorded forms 
are comparatively late, and this, together with the mixture of 
languages, Celtic, Anglo-Saxon and Norse, make Cumberland the 
most difficult of all the counties yet dealt with. The two volumes 
under notice include the place-names of the whole county, and a 
third, still to appear, will include the general introduction, an 
appendix on Romano-British names, a list of elements, and the 
other usual material. The general form remains that to which pre- 
vious volumes have accustomed us, the only difference being that 
field and minor names are dealt with at the end of the parish in 
which they occur instead of being collected together in an appen- 
dix. Until the appearance of the final volume, with the summing- 
up of the evidence by those best qualified to do it, it will be difficult 
to assess the contribution which these two volumes make to our 
knowledge of the history and dialect of the county, or the wider 
linguistic and historical results. On the whole the extensive Celtic 
element shows up clearly, and the names provide evidence for a 
fairly considerable Norse settlement. 

R. Forsberg's Contribution to a Dictionary of Old English Place- 
Names* 1 is all that remains of a proposed dictionary of OE. place- 
names. Forsberg was to have undertaken the whole of the letter L 9 
but on the abandonment of the scheme it was found necessary to 
reduce the scope of his work. It now includes, so far as they are 
preserved in OE. sources, all place-names beginning with L, and 
all of native origin having a second element in /. Unfortunately 
some of the commoner elements have had to be omitted, e.g. land, 
long, leak, and also the compounds into which these words enter. 
In the dictionary itself, when the element used as the heading of the 
article is found in more than one position the references are divided 
into sections, according to whether the word occurs by itself, as a 
second element, or as a first element, other names being entered in 

81 A Contribution to A Dictionary of Old English Place-Names, by R. 
Forsberg. Uppsala: Almqvist & Wiksell. pp. xlvi 4- 225. 
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a strictly alphabetical order. The material for the names is quoted 
in full, except for coin spellings which in general are limited to a 
representative selection. Some problems of identification are dis- 
cussed in an appendix, and indexes of charter, place-names, and 
place-name elements, complete a useful and scholarly work which, 
it is to be hoped, will later take its appropriate place in a compre- 
hensive dictionary of OE. place-names. 

In an interesting survey of Fenland Place-Names (Early Cultures) 
O. K. Schram points out that surviving place-names of Celtic 
origin are rare, even though the fenland was in part at least 
densely settled during the Romano-British period. The absence of 
the types Walton, Walcot, is further evidence of the rare survival 
of Celtic-speaking communities, which seems to contradict the 
available literary evidence on the subject. Similarly the Roman 
occupation of the Fenland has left practically no trace. Place- 
name evidence suggests that the two chief channels of entry by the 
Anglo-Saxon invaders were the Ouse and the Welland, the lower 
reaches of these rivers being by-passed. The Danish invaders, on 
the other hand, usually landed on the coast, and overpowered 
some prominent local stronghold which they could use as a base 
of operations. So, for example, place-names round Lincoln suggest 
that this must have become a Scandinavian stronghold from an 
early date. Other points of interest which emerge are the tribal 
names of some of the Anglo-Saxon settlers, the Spalde, the Wixan, 
the Gyrwe, etc., the presence of other peoples among the invaders, 
e.g. the Swcefe and the Friesians, and the Scandinavian influence 
on the agrarian system. 

In his study of the place-names in Lawman's Brut R. Blenner- 
Hassett 32 deals with over 300 different names of places, peoples 
and derived adjectives. The various forms of the names, as they 
appear in his source, are listed and identified, and in most cases an 
etymology given. The corresponding forms of the names in Geof- 
frey of Monmouth, Nennius and Wace are included and sometimes 
discussed at length, each entry ending with a brief bibliography. 
Appendices list the names by countries, and those occurring in 
Geoffrey, Nennius and Wace. A useful piece of work which throws 

38 A Study of the Place- Names in Lawman's *Brut\ by R. Blenner-Hassett. 
Stanford Univ. Press and O.U.P. pp. 77. 85. 
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light on many place-names which had before been misunderstood 
and wrongly identified. 

Finally O. Ritter, Kritische Notizen zur englischen Namenkunde 
(Anglia, 2), deals with the personal names Bilfil, Ecga, FriSburh/ 
FriChild, and Sidwell, and the place-names Ashgrove (Wilts.), 
Barnacle (War.), Braintree (Essex), Brassington (Db.), Chelsea, 
Croughton (Hants), Doulting, Droylsden (Lanes.), Gaddesden, 
Hammersmith (Middx.), Lea, Medmenham (Bucks.), Nafrysbroc 
(N. Hants, llth cent.), Naughton (Suf.), Newdigate (Surrey), 
Sapper-, Valewood (Sussex), Warleigh (Som.)/Warley (Essex). 

The second edition of the Oxford Dictionary of English Christian 
Names contains some fifty names not included in the original 
edition, as well as much other additional material. But in the main 
revision has consisted in the correction of numerous details where 
mistakes have been pointed out by correspondents. 

An impressive work on dialectology by S. Pop 34 has, however, 
little of interest for the student of English. The second volume deals 
with the non-Romance languages, and in that Great Britain oc- 
cupies pp. 909-13. Obviously little of value can be given in such a 
space. Pop merely describes the work of the English Dialect Society 
and that of the early dialect scholars, leading up to the demand for 
a linguistic atlas of the whole country, with a brief account of the 
progress so far made by the Philological Society towards this object. 

Of more immediate interest is an article by B. M. H. Carr, 
Neglected Sources for the Vocabulary of Kentish and some Neigh- 
bouring Dialects in the Eighteenth and Nineteenth Centuries (Trans. 
Phil. Soc.), where he lists a number of words known to have existed 
in parts of Kent in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries and 
not noted from the same region or period by the E.D.D. Two 
MS. sources are used, the first, a dictionary of Kentish and Eng- 
lish made by Sarah Sophia Banks, sister of Sir Joseph Banks, being 
transcribed in its entirety. The year's Transactions of the Yorkshire 
Dialect Society include three interesting articles, of which the 
second two contain numerous technical terms, F. Rohrer, The 
Border between the Northern and North-Midland Dialects in York- 

88 The Oxford Dictionary of English Christian Names, by E. G. Withycombe. 
O.U.P. pp. xlvii + 294. 10? . 6d. 

84 La Dialectologie. Vol. 1 Romane, II Non-Romane, by S. Pop. The Author, 
185 Avenue des Allies, Louvain. pp. lv-1- 1334. 
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shire, F. W. Moody, Some Textile Terms from Addingham in the 
West Riding, and M. S. Tindall, Crab and Lobster Fishing at 
Staithes in the North Riding. In N. & Q. appeared various notes on 
the subject including A. H. Scouten, 'Lay-overs to catch Medlars': 
Some Regional Variants (21 Jan.), G. L. Phillips, Glossary of 
Terms pertaining to the Trade of Chimney-Sweeping: A Supplement 
(24 June), G. H. Hatchman, Nineteenth-Century London Slang (14 
Oct.), a commentary on the preceding, while V. R. in Dickens: 
Two Curious Idioms (25 June) comments on the use of a before 
words beginning with a vowel, and of Shakespeare! as an excla- 
mation in Pickwick, explained by A. H. (19 Aug.) 

In an interesting work on University slang, M. Marples 36 first 
discusses the development of slang, defines it, explains the develop- 
ment of University slang, and goes on to characterize it. In general 
it has a good deal in common with current upper and middle class 
slang, but is more intellectual, more word-conscious and witty. It 
is practically impossible to form any opinion of University slang 
before the seventeenth century, but during the eighteenth certain 
trends emerge. One of them was towards a form of stylized wit, 
characteristic of the period, whereas the nineteenth is character- 
ized by a rather ponderous humour, facetious etymologies and 
euphemism. From about 1750 we know so much about University 
slang that it is possible to detect various tendencies, as to use 
labour-saving' verbs, to change the meaning of standard words, 
spoonerisms, blends, and the use of suffixes in -agger, -oggins, etc. 
The varying sources of the slang are noted, and an indication given 
of those words which have made their way into standard English. 
The body of the book contains the words in rough alphabetical 
order, often arranged by subject, but with numerous cross-refer- 
ences. The etymology, place of origin, and date, are given as often 
as possible, and it is not surprising to find that most of the terms 
come from Oxford and Cambridge, but with an increasing con- 
tribution from the newer Universities. A useful and comprehensive 
piece of work. 



Eric P&rtridg&s Dictionary of the Underworld** makes an excellent 

36 University Slang, by 

86 A Dictionary of the 

Paul. pp. xv + 804. 50s. 



36 University Slang, by M. Marples. Williams & Norgate. pp. vi + 187. 10.y. 
88 A Dictionary of the Underworld, by E. Partridge. Routledge & Kegan 
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companion volume to the same author's Dictionary of Slang. It 
is arranged on historical lines, and includes the underworld lan- 
guage of Australia, New Zealand, Canada and South Africa, as 
well as that of Britain and America, the contributions of the last 
being distinguished by asterisks. The approximate date, origin, 
and whenever possible the etymology, are given for each entry, to- 
gether with quotations and a note of the environment in which 
the expression arose. A book which will no doubt takes its place as 
the standard work on the subject. A useful addition to Partridge is 
P. Tempest's Lag's Lexicon* 1 which deals with the current prison 
slang. Only those words and phrases which are in constant use 
to-day are included, and indications are given of the frequency 
of the various terms. 

The various works on American English deal in the main with 
substandard speech. That by A. F. Hubbell 38 is a detailed descrip- 
tion of the English of New York City, but limited to the consonants 
and vowels and with no attempt to deal with intonation patterns 
or juncture phenomena. On the other hand the speech of the dif- 
ferent classes is considered, and appendices give detailed bio- 
graphical information concerning primary and supplementary 
informants which is particularly useful in evaluating the informa- 
tion given. It is a useful and informative piece of work. Nos. 13 and 
14 of the Publications of the American Dialect Society, along with 
some miscellaneous material, include various word-lists; from 
Southern Kentucky by A. P. Dalton; from South Carolina by 
F. W. Bradley ; from Rural Florida by Lucille Ayers ; and a short 
account of Minorcan dialect words in St. Augustine, Florida, by 
Lillian Friedman. An interesting but too lengthy article by Sumner 
Ives on A Theory of Literary Dialect (Tulane Studies in English, II) 
is an attempt to formulate the principles by which the representa- 
tion of American English dialects in literature may be evaluated, 
along with the limitations and possibilities of such representation, 
most of the illustrations being taken from the Uncle Remus stories. 
A dissertation on the theoretical principles involved in the writing 
and interpretation of literary dialects includes a long attempt to 

37 Lag's Lexicon, by P. Tempest. Routledge & Kegan Paul. pp. viii + 234. 
10j. 6d. 

88 The Pronunciation of English in New York City, by A. F. Hubbell. Colum- 
bia Univ. Press and O.U.P. pp. iv + 169. 18s. 
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define what is meant by dialect. Various dialect spellings, and the 
conclusions to be drawn from them, are discussed, followed by 
principles and rules for a better analysis of literary dialects. On the 
whole Ives is convinced that up to the present the evaluation of 
individual literary dialects has been based on inadequate evidence 
and has been arrived at by questionable methodology. 

A comprehensive and up-to-date account of American under- 
world slang has been compiled in an American State prison by 
a board of more than thirty convict editors under the direction of 
the chaplain. 89 The authenticity of the entries is thus vouched for, 
and the inclusion of model sentences illustrating the use of the 
various words adds to the interest and value of the work. Of special 
interest to writers in search of local colour is an English-Under- 
world section. 

39 Dictionary of American Underworld Lingo, by H. E. Goldin, F. O'Leary, 
M. Lipsius. New York: Twayne Publishers, pp. 327. $5 
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OLD ENGLISH 
By R. M. WILSON 

ALTHOUGH the bulk of the publications dealing with OE. subjects 
published during 1950 was comparatively small it included some 
important work, especially some excellent books on the background 
of OE. literature and a notable study of the work of Wulfstan of 
York. More particularly the publication of such a book as R. 
Jessup's Anglo-Saxon Jewellery 1 would have been a notable event 
in any year. The introduction opens with a brief survey of the 
Anglo-Saxon tribes and their settlement in Britain. Their social 
order, the nature and fashion of their dwellings, and their domestic 
environment, are dealt with in some detail, along with an indica- 
tion of the available sources of our knowledge. Anglo-Saxon cos- 
tume is described, the extant textiles from the period, the jewellers 
themselves, trade routes, and the possible survival of Romano- 
British craftsmen. Next comes the most important, and certainly 
the most interesting, part of the introduction, a description of the 
materials and technical processes used in the production of Anglo- 
Saxon jewellery, and a detailed survey of the extant jewellery 
arranged with reference to its place on the human body. The 
literary story of its appeal to collectors is then traced, together with 
an account of the activities of the early antiquaries, and especially 
those of the Kentish parson-squire Bryan Fausset. Numerous 
plates follow, four of them in colour, each accompanied by a useful 
descriptive account. The excellent introduction, which tells us just 
those things we need to know and which are too frequently taken 
for granted in such works, and the admirable illustrations, will 
certainly make this the standard work on the subject. Author and 
publishers alike are to be congratulated on the production of such 
a notable piece of work. 

The same publishers are responsible for yet another splendidly 
produced volume, The Sequence of English Medieval Art by W. 

1 Anglo-Saxon Jewellery, by R. Jessup. Faber & Faber. pp. 148. Plates iv 4- 
xl. 42s. 
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Oakeshott. 2 Here the introduction distinguishes the main changes 
of style during the medieval period, and relates these changes to 
the pattern of medieval history as a whole. Although intended for 
the general reader the specialist will certainly find here much of 
interest, while the numerous plates, sixteen of which are in colour, 
will be invaluable. Most of them are taken from illustrations in 
manuscripts, and a number have not previously been reproduced in 
this country. Appendices discuss the Book of Durrow and the 
Northumbrian style, and the representation of the human figure 
in Northumbrian manuscripts and in manuscripts produced in the 
south between 675 and 825. 

C. W. Jones's Medieval Literature in Translation* includes repre- 
sentative selections from works written in most of the languages of 
Europe during the thousand years between the fall of the Western 
Empire and the Renaissance. The extracts are taken from various 
standard translations, and to each is prefixed a useful introduction 
by the editor. A good indication is given of work in the vernaculars, 
but most important of all are the translated extracts from the Latin 
classics of the period, the works of Augustine, Gregory, Boethius, 
the apocryphal New Testament, etc., which exerted so great an 
an influence on the vernacular literature. Too frequently such in- 
fluence is taken for granted and the texts themselves ignored. 
Students of medieval or comparative literature will find this col- 
lection of great value, all the more because of the introductions 
to the various texts and the useful bibliographies. 

Another work, particularly valuable because of its contribution 
to our knowledge of the background of the vernacular literature, 
is H. R. Patch's study of The Other World.* The early chapters 
describe the characteristic features of the 'Other World' in the early 
mythologies Oriental, classical, Celtic, Germanic. The reappear- 
ance of these motifs in medieval visions of journeys into the after 
life, and in stories of voyages in search of the earthly paradise is 

2 The Sequence of English Medieval Art, by W. Oakeshott. Faber & Faber. 
pp. xi. 55. Plates 56. 355-. 

8 Medieval Literature in Translation, by C. W. Jones. New York: Longmans, 
Green, pp. xx + 1004. $6. 

'The Other World, by H. R. Patch. Harvard Univ. Press and O.U.P. 
pp. xii. 386. 405. 
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then noted, while a survey of medieval allegory and romance shows 
that the same motifs are widely if perhaps unconsciously used 
here too. An attractive study, throwing a good deal of light on 
medieval literature, and one which few other scholars are so well 
qualified to undertake. A useful survey of the legends dealing with 
Theodoric and Eormenric is provided by G. Zink 6 who, beginning 
with Dietrichs Flucht and the Rabenschlacht, then goes on to deal 
with the earlier works. The German material is dealt with in 
detail, but the OE. evidence is discussed in a much more cursory 
fashion, and some recent works on the subject have been omitted. 

More immediately connected with OE. literature is a collection 
and translation of all the important material relating to the story 
of Walter of Aquitaine the OE. Waldere fragments, the Latin 
Waltharius, the relevant stanzas of the Nibelungenlied, etc. 8 To 
each of these is prefixed a useful introduction giving briefly and 
concisely the conclusions reached by modern scholarship. Here, 
too, should be noted a translation of selections from OE. which 
follows the order of the extracts in Bright's Anglo-Saxon Reader, 
and is intended for use by students just beginning the language. 7 
Consequently the translation has been kept as literal as possible, 
captions have been freely inserted, and explanations added in 
parentheses whenever necessary. Each selection has a prefatory 
note giving an account of editions and sources, and including a 
bibliography of the particular text and its background. An ap- 
pendix includes translations of Waldere, Deor, parts of Widsith, 
and the Hildebrandslied, partly for the sake of completeness, and 
partly to afford help to students reading them for the first time in 
Klaeber where they are printed without editorial apparatus or 
other aid. 

In a full-length account of English literature edited by Hardin 
Craig the whole of OE. literature is dismissed by G. K. Anderson 

5 Les Legendes Heroiques de Dietrich et d'Ermrich dans les Litteratures 
Germaniques, by G. Zink. Lyon: I.A.C. pp. xi + 298. 

6 Walter of Aquitaine: Materials for the Study of his Legend, by F. P. 
Magoun, Jr., and H. M. Smyser. New London: Connecticut College Mono- 
graphs No. 4. pp. vii -I- 62. 

7 An Old-English Anthology, by F. P. Magoun, Jr. and J. A. Walker. 
Dubuque, Iowa: Wm. C. Brown Co. pp. x + 108. $2.50. 
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in some forty pages, 8 and since he attempts to include everything 
glosses and pseudo-scientific literature as well as literature 
proper he is, perhaps naturally, more comprehensive than en- 
lightening. Some of the old mistakes reappear, Bede does not quote 
Caedmon's Hymn, nor can Widsith be fairly called an epic, and 
'the tang of the sea' is still said to appear in the works of Cynewulf. 
On the whole, however, the descriptions of the various works are 
as adequate as could be expected, and it is good to find the Anglo- 
Latin writers included. An aspect of OE. literature rarely touched 
upon by the critics is the subject of J. I. Young's Glad was ic 
gliwum Ungloomy Aspects of Anglo-Saxon Poetry (Early Cul- 
tures). She points out that the representation of life as a conflict, 
although a typical subject of OE. poetry, is far from being the only 
one. It is not difficult to find in the poetry passages which show an 
appreciation of the good things of this world, food and drink, 
music, a delight in birds, animals and fishes, in fair weather, 
flowers and fine scenery, as well as in storm and gloom. 

A. Bonjour, in a discussion of the digressions in Beowulf* is con- 
cerned with their relationship to the main story from a purely 
artistic point of view, and with the part they play in the structural 
unity of the poem. The introduction examines briefly the present 
state of Beowulf studies on the subject, and sets out the various 
problems to be discussed. The digressions in the poem, twenty in 
number, are divided into three groups ; those concerning moments 
in Beowulf's life and in Geatish history; historical and legendary 
digressions not directly connected with Beowulf or the Geats; 
and those of a Biblical character. In addition the Scyld episode and 
the elegy of the last survivor are treated separately. In the follow- 
ing five chapters each digression is discussed at greater or lesser 
length according to its importance, and a final chapter sums up 
the author's conclusions. The general result of the number and 
variety of the episodes is to create a living background. Artistic 
unity has been preserved by creating numerous links between the 
episodes and the main action, and between the episodes themselves, 
these links being made tangible by a constant use of parallelism 

8 A History of English Literature, ed. by Hardin Craig. O.U.P. pp. xiii -f 
697. 48s. 

8 The Digressions in 'Beowulf \ by A. Bonjour. Oxford: Blackwell. Medium 
ivum Monographs V. pp. xvi + 80. 75. 6d. 
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and contrast. Even in episodes where no such links of relevance seem 
to be visible there is a particular atmosphere that merges at a given 
point in the general mood and contributes to its intended effect. 
Bonjour concludes that 'behind all the episodes is found a definite 
artistic design, clear enough to allow us to say that each one plays 
a useful part in the composition of the poem'. Each digression has 
its own distinctive contribution to make to the organic structure 
and artistic value of the poem, and all of them, though to different 
degrees, are artistically justified. An important book with stimu- 
lating discussion, though not all scholars will agree with all the 
author's conclusions. So, for example, in opposition to one of 
Bonjour's points K. Malone, Notes on 'Beowulf (Anglia, 3), con- 
siders that the hero's lethargy, mentioned in 2183 ff., came in his 
young manhood and after a glorious youth. The contrast with 
Heremod still remains, but it is a contrast between the two in 
young manhood and not in youth. 

A new edition of Clark Hall's translation of Beowulf, revised and 
with an introduction by C. L. Wrenn, has appeared. 10 The introduc- 
tion, dealing with the MS., origin of the poem, its sources and 
language, contains much information in little space, and in the 
notes on the interpretation of the text, dealing mainly with pas- 
sages in which Klaeber's reading has not been accepted, Wrenn not 
infrequently suggests a new or interesting point of view. Apart 
from this the only other work dealing with Beowulf is a short note 
by F. Klaeber, Noch einmal 'Exodus' 56-58 und 'Beowulf 1408-10 
(Neues Archiv). 

Two articles on the Wanderer have appeared. In the first, on 
The Dramatic Structure of the Old English 'Wanderer' (Neo- 
philologus) R. M. Lumiansky concludes that the poem is to be 
taken as a dramatic monologue in which the speaker considers the 
transitory nature of earthly things, and tells how he achieved peace 
of mind despite the troubles he experienced. This fundamental 
contrast between the emptiness of worldly success and the security 
of virtuous conduct leading to God is probably derived from 
Boethius, and this, along with other similarities, makes it probable 

10 "Beowulf and ' the Finnesburg Fragment', by J. R.Clark Hall. New edition 
completely revised with Notes and an Introduction by C. L. Wrenn. Allen & 
Unwin. pp. xliii -f 194. 10s. 6d. 
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that the author was familiar with the De consolatione, and that his 
own poem is meant to convey the same 'consolation'. W. J. B. 
Owen, 'Wanderer\ Lines 50-57 (M.L.N., March), points out that 
the senses usually given to swimman andfleotan in these lines are 
suspicious and unrecorded elsewhere in OE. He suggests that the 
exile is at a seaport, watching the waves, the sea-birds and the 
the gloomy weather. The secga geseldan are sailors visiting this 
port; the Wanderer greets them hopefully and scans their faces 
eagerly, they sail away. The mind of the seafarer has not brought 
many familiar sayings (i.e. they have brought no report from his 
homeland). Or perhaps 54a is to be amended to fleot on farope 
with essentially the same interpretation. 

In an interesting article on The Interpretation of The Seafarer" 
(Early Cultures) D. Whitelock, after discussing and rejecting earlier 
interpretations, concludes that the author is intending to show that 
for him his way through life lies in a pilgrimage, with the renuncia- 
tion of worldly pleasures. He is not going seafaring for its own sake, 
but as an islander he can only reach foreign lands by crossing the 
sea, and considering the conditions of early voyaging it is not sur- 
prising that this part of his journey should occupy so much of his 
thoughts. Examples are given from contemporary records of 
Anglo-Saxons who had left their own land, whether as mission- 
aries, pilgrims or hermits, and Miss Whitelock suggests that 
the author of The Seafarer has given poetic expression to the im- 
pulse that sent numbers of his countrymen to the schools of Ire- 
land, the mission fields of Germany, and the shrines of distant 
saints. 

K. R. Brooks, Two Textual Emendations in the Old English 
'Andreas' (E. and G. Stud.) for 998-999a suggests the reading 
herede on hehdojheofoncyninges god/dryhten demde, and for 1532a 
would read pur h sealtes swelp 'through the whirlpool of salt water', 
for the purh scealtes sweg oi the manuscript. 

E. von Erhardt-Siebold continues her work on the Riddles with 
two articles, Old English Riddle 23, Bow, OE. Boga, and Old English 
Riddle 13 (M.L.N., Feb.), in which she edits, translates, and com- 
ments on points of interest or obscurity, and for the second riddle 
suggests the answer Ten Ciccenu. R. W. Zandvoort, The Leiden 
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Riddle (E. and G. Stud.), after some general remarks on the riddle, 
goes on to the OE. riddles, and particularly to the version of Aid- 
helm's riddle on the Corselet : thence to the Northumbrian version 
of this riddle preserved in a Leiden MS. The work of various 
scholars on this riddle is described in some detail, followed by com- 
ments based mainly on his own examination of the MS. Two fac- 
similes, one by ordinary and one by ultra-violet light, are given, 
and a transcript of the poem is included. In addition see also A. S. 
C. Ross, Miscellaneous Notes on 'Ccedmorfs Hymn' and 'Bede's 
Death Song' (E. and G. Stud.). 

K. Jost's Wulfstanstudieri tl is an important work containing 
various studies on Wulfstan of York. The different chapters usually 
begin with a survey of the conclusions reached by previous scholars 
on the particular problem and go on to discuss it in detail. The first 
chapter deals with the Laws of Eanham (V, VI ^Bthelred) and their 
relation to the certain works by Wulfstan, discusses various aspects 
of them, and considers their original form. The second chapter, on 
St. Pirmin and Wulfstan, demonstrates the relationship between 
the writings of the former and Wulfstan ix/x, ii. A short chapter 
deals with Wulfstan xli and xxxvii, and that following, on Cnut 
and Wulfstan, considers the relationship of the Polity and I Cnut 
26, 1-4, 4-4, 3 ; 2-2, 2 ; and of Wulfstan lix to the Laws of Cnut, 
with an excursus on D. Whitelock's article on Wulfstan and the 
Laws of Cnut (Y.W., xxix, 64). In another long chapter Jost deals 
with the imitations of Wulfstan's work, discusses in exactly what 
ways his work was imitated, and goes on to give a list of those 
which he considers to be certainly by Wulfstan, and which include 
Homilies II, III, V, VI, X-XV, XVII, XIX-XXII, XXV, XXVI, 
XXVIII, XXXIV, XXXVII, XLI, LI, LIX; V-X ^thelred; I, II 
Polity, and some minor texts. Then certain revised texts are con- 
sidered, Wulfstan's stylistic peculiarities in vocabulary and syntax 
are pointed out, followed by a discussion of the different words 
used for 'each' in JElfric and in Wulfstan. Wulfstan's use of the 
inflected infinitive is illustrated, and a short section on Wulfstan 
as a Theologian leads on to a consideration of the second homily 
In Dedicatione AZcclesie of the Paris MS. lat. 943 and its relation 
to the homilies of ^Elfric and those of Wulfstan, The final chapter 

11 Wulfstanstudien, by K. Jost. Bern: A. Francke. pp. 271. 
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on genuine and spurious works of Wulfstan examines over twenty 
different works, mainly from the Homilies, and decides whether the 
linguistic or stylistic characteristics indicate them to be the works 
of the homilist. This is an exceptionally important and scholarly 
work, and the studies contained in it will have considerable in- 
fluence on future estimates of the work and influence of Wulfstan. 
A further article by A. Mclntosh on Wulf starts Prose it has not, 
unfortunately, been possible to see. 

J. I'A. Bromwich, Who was the Translator of the Prose Portion 
of the Paris Psalter? (Early Cultures), after discussing previous 
theories on the subject, goes on to note all phrases in the text 
which show any individuality of syntactical usage, tautology or 
vocabulary, and finds that a strong minority occur elsewhere only 
in works attributed to Alfred (excluding the Bede). He lists these, 
along with parallels from the Cura Pastoralis, Boethius, Orosius, 
and the Soliloquies, and decides that our choice of the translator 
of the Paris Psalter must lie between the translator of the Boethius 
and the Cura Pastoralis himself, or some unknown who was so 
steeped in these two works that all trace of his own personality was 
lost. On various counts the latter is unlikely, and the boldest and 
simplest explanation is that Alfred has just as good a claim to the 
translation of the Paris Psalter as he has to the Cura Pastoralis and 
the Boethius. Other points that emerge are the probability that 
the Soliloquies were not the last work translated before the Psalms, 
while the evidence adduced throws additional doubt on Alfred's 
authorship of the OE. version of the Ecclesiastical History. 

The only article on the Chronicle is a short note on Cledemutha 
(E.H.R., April) by F. T. Wainwright. He produces evidence to 
show that the place referred to, s.a. 921 C, is at the mouth of the 
River Clwyd in North Wales, and that the fortress may have been 
at Rhuddlan. 

In Six Anonymous Old English Codes (J.E.G.P., Oct.) D. 
Bethurum deals with the pieces edited by Liebermann under the 
titles Gepyncdo, Nordleoda laga, Mircna laga, Ad, Hadbot, and 
Grid. Having examined in some detail the matter and manner of 
each she decides that the content and purpose of these six codes 
are as characteristic of Wulfstan's interests as the form is of his 
style. She sees in them another chapter in the orderly arrangement 
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of society with which he was occupied from the time when he 
wrote the Laws of Edward and Guthrum to the composition of the 
Institutes of Polity. 

In The Beheaded Manumission in the 'Exeter Book' (Early Cul- 
tures) B. Dickins transcribes and edits a manumission, the first 
part of which is to be found in U.L.C. li. 2, 1 1, and the second part 
in the Exeter Book. The article includes a note by N. R. Ker on the 
original order of the U.L.C. folios in the Exeter Book. M. L. 
Samuels, The Elder Edda and the 'Lindisfarne Gloss' : A Syntactic 
Parallel (E. and G. Stud.\ suggests, not very plausibly, that the dis- 
tinctive use of thege- prefix in the Lindisfarne Glosses is due to a sim- 
ilar use of the particles 0/and urn in the poems of the ElderEdda. 

The most important of the articles on individual OE. words is 
that by H. Flasdieck on OE. nefne: A revaluation (Anglid). In it 
he gives the occurrences of the word, points out that it is one of 
the best known Anglianisms, and that the commonest forms in 
prose are nympe and nemne. The etymology is discussed, and it is 
pointed out that the change of nefne to nemne and nympe are ex- 
amples of the changes of/n to mn and of mn to m. A consideration 
of the evidence for these changes, and a detailed discussion of the 
words showing it, leads to the conclusion that it was not dialectal, 
but that throughout the country there were doublets in fn and 
mn. The phonetics of the change perhaps gives a clue to the chrono- 
logical problem involved, and this would indicate a date of 700-25. 
Flasdieck therefore concludes that 'wherever the isolated Anglian 
relic nefne appears in OE. MSS. the inference cannot be avoided 
that the piece transmitted must go back to an original belonging 
to the period before 700-25'. Hence the appearance of the form in 
Beowulf would indicate that the original MS. of the poem cannot 
be later than c. 725, and more probably is between 675 and 700. 

H. Meritt, Twenty Hard Old English Words (J.E.G.P., April), 
deals with some of the words entered in one or another of the stan- 
dard OE. dictionaries with some note of uncertainty and thus 
marked as difficult to interpret, as well as with others which Meritt 
believes to be incorrectly interpreted. An article of considerable 
importance to the lexicographer comments on the following words : 
arleof, elleoht 9 fce8el,feondulf, flare, hellwendlic, hleonian, hudenian, 
htmu, hyppede, nytig, manigbrade, restan, sinewind, sped, sprinca, 
steornede, striptigan, teoWyrel, wordloc. 
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In The Phonetic Aspect of Old Germanic Alliteration (Anglia, 22) 
H. M. Flasdieck considers the information given by alliteration in 
OE. on the history of Germanic, and especially of OE. sounds. He 
starts from OE., and since some of the observations appear to be 
relevant to the phonetic interpretation of some yexing details of the 
Old Germanic device as such, continues with a tentative sketch of 
the history of the alliterative system considered as a result of a 
conscious and artistic selection from the phonological elements of 
everyday speech, comprehending Old Norse conditions as well as 
West Germanic usage. 

Little has appeared on OE. phonology or syntax. From A. S. C. 
Ross comes a series of Tables for Old English Sound-Changes 12 
which deals, however, only with the combinative changes, and 
though intended for the student of elementary Old English it is 
difficult to believe that he will in fact find the tables given here 
very helpful. A. J. Bliss, The OE. Long Diphthongs eo and ea (E. 
and G. Stud.\ discusses the exact pronunciation of these diph- 
thongs, and finds evidence to support the view that, at least by the 
end of the OE. period, they were pronounced as (io) and (ea) 
respectively. 

R. Quirk, in his article On the Problem of Morphological Suture 
in Old English (M.L.R., Jan.), is concerned with the question of 
whether the OE. contracted and athematic verbs are to be regarded 
as monosyllabic or dissyllabic in their infinitive and present tense 
forms. Spellings in many non-WS. texts suggest that contraction 
has not taken place, or else that it has been followed by analogical 
re-formation, which, on the analogy of other verbs, would not be 
unexpected. In WS. such spellings are rare, but this does not neces- 
sarily mean that the dissyllabic type is entirely absent. The OE. 
alliterative line affords a means of determining whether or not a 
contracted form, normally monosyllabic, is in fact dissyllabic, but 
such material has not always been related to the dissyllabic spell- 
ings in the prose. Instead it has been used to prove that composi- 
tion of the poem took place before contraction. Consequently dis- 
syllables in prose came chiefly to be mentioned as criteria of dialect, 
those in verse as criteria of date; in neither case with very satis- 
factory results. Quirk then examines the forms in the Cambridge 

12 Tables for Old English Sound-Changes, by A. S. C. Ross. Cambridge: 
Heffer. pp. 10. Tables 5. 4s. 
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MS. of the OE. Heptateuch, and from these comes to the con- 
clusion that morphological suture was an active if spasmodic force 
operating throughout this period of the language. Consequently 
uncontracted forms cannot be regarded as evidence of date or dia- 
lect, nor should the history and development of the sounds spelt 
ea and eo in verbs like slean and seon be used as evidence of the 
history and developments of the etymological or conditioned 
diphthongs. 

On Anglo-Saxon scholarship N. R. Ker, Maiefs Transcript of 
the Vercelli Book (Medium &vum), is of considerable interest. 
Maier transcribed the Vercelli MS. for the Record Commission in 
1834. His transcript is now in the Library of Lincoln's Inn. Ker 
quotes from the letters of different scholars to Cooper, the secre- 
tary of the Record Commission, referring to the manuscript. He 
emphasizes the good reputation of Maier as a copyist, and gives 
a list of his readings in places which are now difficult or illegible, 
but which do not seem to have troubled Maier, and he finds that 
they almost always agree with the conjectures of modern scholars. 
An interesting article on Anglo-Saxon studies in the early seven- 
teenth century is C. E. Wright's Sir Edward Dering: a seventeenth- 
century antiquary and his 'Saxon' charters (Early Cultures), and 
see also S. Kliger, The Neo-classical View of Old English Poetry 
(J.E.G.P., Oct.). 



IV 
MIDDLE ENGLISH 

I. CHAUCER 
By DOROTHY EVERETT 

THE appearance of J. S. P. Tatlock's The Mind and Art of Chaucer* 
after the death of its author cannot fail to remind students of 
Chaucer of the debt which they owe to that indefatigable scholar. 
They will perhaps think first of the Chaucer Concordance, but the 
bibliography appended to the present volume shows how much 
else Tatlock did for Chaucerian studies and for medieval studies 
generally. He did not live to complete this book ; the final section 
on the Canterbury Tales is only just begun. What he had written 
has been prepared for the press by Germaine Dempster and San- 
ford B. Meech, the first of whom also supplies the Preface. 

It must be admitted that in some ways the book is a disappoint- 
ment. A great deal of its brief space is occupied with facts about 
Chaucer's life and background, most of which can be found else- 
where, and, while one is interested to know Tatlock's final opinions 
on disputed questions, one cannot help feeling that, at this date, 
when so much has been written on them, a fuller discussion is 
demanded than is usually found here. For instance, Tatlock still 
holds to his opinion that Troilus was written early. He considers 
the reference to the astronomical situation in 1385 (cf. Troilus, III, 
624 ff.), and the supposed reference to Queen Anne (I, 171), value- 
less as evidence ; but his own grounds for a date before the House 
of Fame are hardly convincing, and he takes no account of the con- 
nexion which seems (to the present writer at least) to exist be- 
tween Troilus and the Legend of Good Women. Again, his statement 
that it is 'incredible' that Chaucer 'had not heard of the De- 
cameron, and indeed seen it', is not enough when he himself has to 
admit that 'undeniable direct borrowings there are none'. 

There are, however, many things in this book for which to be 
grateful. Not the least of them is the author's downright good 

1 The Mind and Art of Chaucer, by J. S. P. Tatlock. Syracuse Univ. Press, 
pp. xi + 114. 18s. 
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sense, as seen in his remark that the House of Fame, 'though full of 
wide literary reminiscences . . . fully belongs to no one category' 
of poetry, or in his warning, given in regard to Troilus, that 'the 
ultimate reality of persons created by a poet's imagination ... is 
solely what was intended by the poet-creator ; what he shows no 
sign of intending is not the reality, however attractive.' The value 
of Tatlock's wide knowledge of the Middle Ages appears, for 
example, when he writes of the quality of the Roman de la Rose, or 
explains the significance, for medieval readers, of Boethius's 
Consolation of Philosophy. 

Tatlock is at his most individual in his discussion of Troilus. 
In complete opposition to the view generally current to-day, he 
claims that the conception of love in Troilus (and in // Filostrato) 
is not ' "courtly love", in any sense which gives that phrase value' ; 
the 'climate' of both poems is romantic love, and 'Troilus is a 
poem of mutual romantic love with an intensity and concentra- 
tion coupled with refinement which were then new in European 
poetry'. Tatlock has a great affection for Chaucer's Criseyde; he 
speaks of her 'wonderful balance of feeling and good sense', and 
recognizes, in Chaucer's presentation of her, the 'earliest portrait 
of a lady in English literature'. To his mind, however, Chaucer does 
not prepare us for her treachery ; he had to follow the story and felt 
no obligation to unify Criseyde's 'first state with her last'. Nor 
does Tatlock think the epilogue to the poem is any better prepared 
for. One may feel that the view of the poem which gives rise to these 
judgments is a limited one ; but, even so, one can respect it as the 
result of an honest and consistent reading of the poem, and one 
can admire the trenchant expression of it. 

Most of the rest of this year's publications are concerned with 
individual works of Chaucer, but there are a few which, in very 
different ways, range more widely. D. D. Griffith's brief but sug- 
gestive paper in Philological On Word-Studies in Chaucer (pp. 
195 ff.), registers a protest against 'criticism that mistranslates the 
text', and shows how the study of Chaucer's words can be used to 
check views which would otherwise be purely subjective. Griffith 
stresses the importance of knowing the 'basic' meaning or mean- 
ings of a Chaucerian word, since only so can the poet's figurative 

1 Philohgica: The Malone Anniversary Studies, ed. by T. A. Kirby and H. B. 
Woolf. Baltimore: John Hopkins Press, 1949. x -f 382. 50 s. 
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or idiomatic uses of it be recognized. Chaucer often employs 
philosophic and theological terms in their technical senses, but he 
also applies them freely to the attitudes or actions of his charac- 
ters. His tendency to use general terms in 'concrete associated 
meanings', and the effects he gains thereby, are illustrated by his 
use ofgentilesse and the adjective gentil. To appreciate to the full 
Chaucer's ironic application of the adjective 'gentil' to such charac- 
ters as the Manciple and the Pardoner, it is necessary to bear in 
mind the general notion of 'gentilesse' (which Chaucer himself 
defines). 

In an important article entitled Chaucer's Prose Rhythms 
(P.M.L.A., June) Margaret Schlauch undertakes to show that 
Chaucer's prose was influenced by the tradition of cadenced 
medieval Latin prose. The introductory sections of her article 
contain a useful summary of classical and medieval teaching about 
prose rhythm, followed by descriptions of the three types of cursus 
generally recognized by Latin writers, and of certain other forms 
which were important for English. Modifications of the forms of 
cadenced ending, made necessary by the nature of the English 
language, are illustrated from the prose of Richard Rolle. 

Miss Schlauch remarks that the only sign that Chaucer was 
acquainted with the doctrine of the cursus is his single use of the 
word 'cadence', apparently in a technical sense, in the House of 
Fame 623 (To make bookys. ... In ryme, or elles in cadence'). 
The same phrase 'in cadence' was noted by Miss H. E. Allen in 
a text of the school of Rolle, evidently in reference to something 
approximating to cursus-vtriting, and this indicates that the prac- 
tice was known in England, and in English, before Chaucer's time. 
Miss Schlauch thinks, however, that Chaucer would not have 
required any formal training for his 'rather free adaptations of 
cadence'. 

She has examined the Retraction and parts of Boethius, Meli- 
beus, the Astrolabe and the Parson's Tale, and has found many 
examples of recurring patterns, some of them adaptations of Latin 
cursus forms, others peculiar to English. The patterns are not con- 
fined to the ends of sentences ; Chaucer used them at the end of 
clauses too, and often, especially in Boethius and Melibeus, he also 
contrives rhythmically effective openings for his sentences. She 
has discovered that, in accordance with rhetorical teaching, the 
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incidence of cadence varies with the nature of the work. Chaucer 
appears to use it most often in Boethius and Melibeus and hardly 
at all in the Prologue to the Astrolabe and the Retraction. 

In Printer's Copy for Tyrwhitt's Chaucer (Stud, in Bibliography, 
Bibliographical Society of the University of Virginia, III, 265-6), 
Atcheson L. Hench announces that some fragments of Speght's 
edition of Chaucer, purchased by the Alderman Library of the 
University of Virginia in 1944, are part of a volume, the rest of 
which is in the British Museum. The British Museum fragment 
contains the note 'Bequeathed by Thos Tyrwhitt Esq. 1786', and 
comparison of the annotations in it with Tyrwhitt's text has shown 
that they were made by him. Evidently the volume was Tyrwhitt's 
copy for the printer. 

The most comprehensive of the publications on the Canterbury 
Tales is W. W. Lawrence's book, Chaucer and The Canterbury 
Tales. 3 Lawrence's first aim, as stated in his Preface, is to make 
available, for those who 'have no leisure to struggle with a mass of 
technical criticisms', the most significant results of the great body 
of research on the Tales, particularly as it relates to the structure 
and design of the whole work. In fact, his book consists of five 
separate essays, differing in kind, but all concerned in some way 
with the plan of the Tales. 

In the first of them (Chapter II, 'Realism and Artifice'), Law- 
rence is concerned to make clear the difference between 'realism' 
in art and reality. Considerations such as the length of time the 
pilgrims were on the road, or the possible identity of the pilgrims 
with living contemporaries of Chaucer, however interesting in 
themselves, are rightly judged to be irrelevant to a work of art. Of 
the pilgrims Lawrence writes, 'these seem to be portraits, but 
actually are not'. 

The next chapter, on the fabliaux, is the most open to criticism. 
In his anxiety to recommend these tales, which he believes to be 
suffering from undeserved neglect, Lawrence exaggerates their 
importance in the Canterbury Tales as a whole, even endeavouring 
to convince the reader that the scheme of the Tales was adopted 
largely in order that the poet might have the opportunity of telling 

1 Chaucer and The Canterbury Tales, by William Witherle Lawrence. O.U.P. 
pp. xi + 184. 125. 6d. 
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'ribald stories' (cf, pp. 87-8. The statement in p. 17 is similar, but 
rather more moderately expressed). This is a disservice to Chaucer, 
since it distracts attention from one of the chief glories of the 
Canterbury Tales its splendid variety. 

Chapter IV, on the Sequence of the Tales, is the part of the book 
which will be most valuable to the non-specialist. Lawrence here 
shows his power of reducing complicated problems to their simplest 
terms. He is mainly interested in the practical one of the order in 
which the Tales should be presented. Should the order be that of 
the best manuscripts, or should it be determined by internal evi- 
dence? Lawrence himself favours the second alternative, and argues 
for it sensibly. Specialists, however, even when they agree with his 
conclusions, may well feel that, on the whole, the labours of Manly 
and Miss Rickert on the manuscripts have received insufficient 
recognition, and they will notice that the more recent work of Mrs. 
Dempster has hardly been taken into account at all. 

The last two chapters are devoted to the 'Discussion of Marriage' 
and the 'Ending of the Tales'. In the first, two main questions are 
considered what precisely is the theme of the so-called Marriage 
Group, and which tales belong to it? Lawrence holds that the 
theme is conjugal supremacy, and, to the tales which are usually 
included in the Group, he would add Melibeus and the Nun's 
Priest's Tale. But, though both these Tales can be connected with 
the theme of conjugal supremacy, there is little to be gained by 
overstressing its importance in a work so wide in its interests and 
so complex in its art as the Nun's Priest's Tale, and it cannot truly 
be regarded as 'a central theme' in Melibeus. About the 'Ending of 
the Tales', Lawrence has his own views, which he admits to be 
insusceptible of proof. He believes that Chaucer did assign the 
Parson's Tale to the Parson, intending it to be the last of the Can- 
terbury Tales ; and he holds that the Retraction was meant to fol- 
low it and that it was written in all sincerity as the result of a 're- 
ligious crisis' which Chaucer experienced. 

Several publications are concerned with difficulties in the 
General Prologue, or with interpreting some one of the pilgrims. 

The phrase 'gauded al with grene', used of the Prioress's 'peire 
of bedes' (General Prologue, 159), is discussed by Beverly Boyd in 
Chaucer's Prioress: Her Green Gauds (M.L.Q., Dec.). He objects 
to the usual interpretation (given, for example, by Robinson) that 
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the Prioress's rosary had large green beads ('gauds') for the Pater 
nosters, which, it has been assumed, preceded each of the fifteen 
decades of Ave Marias. Though the repetition of one hundred and 
fifty Aves (i.e. 'Our Lady's Psalter' or 'the rosary') was practised as 
early as the late twelfth century, there is no indication that Pater 
nosters interrupted the fifteen decades before the fifteenth century. 
In a thirteenth-century English poem, printed by Horstmann in 
Altenglische Legenden (Neue Folge, 220-4), a monk is told to say 
one hundred and fifty Aves each day, in three groups of fifty, and 
after each group he is to add 'on anteme' ('an anthem'). It is, more- 
over, made clear in the poem that the first group is in honour of 
the Annunciation, the second of the Birth of Christ and the third 
of the Assumption. These are three of the 'five joys of the Virgin' 
(the other two being the Resurrection and the Coronation of the 
Virgin), and the suggestion may be that they should be meditated 
upon during the recitation of the Aves. The 'five joys' are to be dis- 
tinguished from the 'five joyful mysteries' which, with the 'five 
sorrowful' and the 'five glorious mysteries', came to be meditated 
upon during the recitation of Our Lady's Psalter, but not before 
the fifteenth century. In honour of the 'five joys', five candles 
(called 'gauds', i.e. 'joys', from Latin gaudid) were kept in churches, 
and, when they were lit, an anthem was sometimes sung, usually 
the anthem of the season, selected from the Four Great Anthems 
of the Virgin. The same association of anthems with the five joys 
of the Virgin is found in a passage in the Ancren Riwle (cf. Mor- 
ton's ed., p. 43) in which the anchoresses are also instructed to say 
'fifty aves, or a hundred, or more or less according as you have 
time'. Boyd remarks that 'the Middle Ages evidently associated 
devotions in honour of the five joys with Our Lady's Psalter'. He 
therefore suggests that the Prioress's green gauds 'may have de- 
noted some practice in connection with the five joys of the Virgin 
perhaps anthems, perhaps meditations, perhaps both' ; but he 
also mentions the possibility, suggested by Father Thurston, that 
the gauds may have been merely ornamental markers to facilitate 
counting. 

The much-discussed line in the General Prologue which ends 
'and preestes thre' (1. 164) is once more considered by Marie P. 
Hamilton in The Convent of Chaucer's Prioress and Her Priests 
(Philologica, pp. 179-90). She is unconvinced by the arguments 
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which have been used to prove that this phrase is a scribal addi- 
tion and maintains that an escort of one man would have been con- 
sidered insufficient for the Prioress and her 'chapeleyne'. In her 
opinion, moreover, the records suggest that the size and status of 
the Convent of Stratford-atte-Bowe was such that a retinue of 
three for its Prioress would not have been unlikely ; and, in spite of 
Sherbo's arguments last year (cf. Y.W., xxx, 58-9), she believes 
that Chaucer's Prioress belonged to this Convent. 

In an article which was not available last year, entitled A Con- 
jecture concerning Chaucer's Pardoner (Tulane Studies in English, 
I, 1949), R. M. Lumiansky suggests that the Pardoner joins the 
pilgrimage with the purpose of extracting money from the pil- 
grims 'by a refinement of his usual methods of salesmanship 
among peasants . . . and fails, after almost succeeding, because he 
reverts to those usual methods at the crucial moment'. Lumiansky 
discusses at some length all the passages in which the Pardoner ap- 
pears. He is rarely content with Chaucer's actual words, but reads 
into the text ideas of his own. For instance, he claims that the 
Pardoner gains from the Wife of Bath's Prologue 'the hint that 
his best strategy will be an appeal to the worldliness which many 
of the pilgrims affect', and, further, that the Pardoner's Prologue 
is 'accompanied by an extremely important overtone of meaning 
and implication whereby the Pardoner says, in effect, to the pil- 
grims, "You are sophisticated citizens of the world ; you know that 
things cannot always be as they seem. Therefore, you will enjoy a 
detailed recital of the tricks I use when I am at work among 
ignorant peasants." ' Since it is not possible to prove that this is 
what Chaucer meant the reader to understand, Lumiansky's view 
remains, as indeed he terms it, a conjecture. 

In The History of Chaucer's Miller (N. & Q., 1 1 Nov.), Margaret 
Galway begins by referring to R. A. Pratt's suggestion that Robyn 
the Miller may be the same as Robyn, the knave of John, the car- 
penter in the Miller's Tale (cf. Y.W., xxv, 43). She herself would 
like to connect both with Symkyn of the Reeve's Tale and also 
with a certain historical Robert ('a familiar form of which was 
Robyn'), surnamed Grymbald, who was apprenticed to 'John de 
Seinte Fredeswide' of Oxford. She claims that these four persons at 
least 'show a notable facility in fusing into one a person known 
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to Chaucer's court circle from 1360 at latest and a candidate for 
their attention in 1388, when the court was at Oxford and Cam- 
bridge'. 

In Harry Bailly and Code lief (Eng. Stud., Dec.), Kemp Malone 
raises the general question of the significance, for those interested 
in Chaucer's art, of the connexions which have been discovered (or 
conjectured) between Chaucer's pilgrims and living contemporaries 
of the poet. Taking the Host as his example, he refers to Manly's 
conclusion that this pilgrim was 'modeled upon' the Harry Bailly 
known in historical records. Malone questions whether, even if 
Manly's statement is correct, the two are to be identified. There is 
no evidence that the real Harry Bailly was such a man as Chaucer 
portrays. Chaucer's character has the 'superlative quality' which 
belongs rather to literature than to life, and which, moreover, 
accords with the regular pattern of characterization in the Canter- 
bury Tales. The fact that, in the poem, Harry Bailly's wife is named 
Godelief, whereas the real Bailly's wife was named Christian, may 
be due to a deliberate attempt on Chaucer's part to distinguish his 
creation from the reality, or alternatively, to his ignorance of her 
real name. In either case, his picture of both husband and wife in 
the Canterbury Tales, and of their relations with one another, is 
likely to be the product of his imagination. 

Publications dealing with individual Tales will be mentioned in 
the order of Tales themselves in Skeat's editions. 

Discussion of the Knight's Tale continues. In Form, Texture and 
Meaning in the 'Knighfs Tale' (P.M.L.A., Sept.), Charles Musca- 
tine complains that earlier critics have failed to recognize the depth 
and complexity of the Tale, probably because they have tried to 
judge it 'in the light of assumptions which are not central to its 
methods'. Muscatine himself begins by noting the prominence of 
symmetry in the structure of the poem, a feature stressed by Frost 
in his article last year (cf. Y.W., xxx, 60 ff.). A second important 
characteristic of the poem is its 'deliberately slow and majestic' 
pace, largely th result of much richly detailed description and of 
long, 'non-dynamic' speeches. Muscatine remarks too that the 
tale lacks the individual touches which mark some other works of 
Chaucer ; instead, it is full of conventional action ('swoons and 
cries, fallings on knees, and sudden palenesses'). All this suggests 
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that subtle characterization or a thrilling plot are not what one 
should seek in it. It is, in Muscatine's view, 'a poetic pageant, and 
... its materials are organized and contributory to a complex 
design expressing the nature of the noble life'. The society depicted 
in it is dignified, the pattern of its life a reflection of the order of the 
universe ; and this conception of life is given perspective by the 
'constant awareness of a formidably antagonistic element', the 
chaos and disorder which are frequently suggested and which are 
most powerfully presented in Saturn's monologue. Muscatine sees 
Theseus, who is pre-eminent in war and chivalry, as the central 
figure in the design of the poem. In consequence, the actions and 
speeches of Palamon and Arcite are to be regarded as 'lesser and 
contributory'. Muscatine's main contention is, in fact, that love 
is not the poem's central theme; it is only 'a vehicle of expression, 
a mode of experience of the noble life'. The pursuit of the noble 
life, which is its theme, is presented through Palamon and Arcite, 
who in their experience and speeches exemplify the conflict be- 
tween this life and the chaos against which it is the bulwark. 



While Muscatine stresses the complexity of the Knight's Tale, 
the intention of Edward B. Ham in Knight's Tale 38 (E.L.H., 
Dec.) is to quote his own not very clear statement of it to 
'underscore the need for some simplification in perspective, with 
due reference, of course, to Chaucer's desire to produce some- 
thing more than amiable chronicle'. He devotes several pages of 
his brief article to recapitulating the opinions of scholars on the 
Knight's Tale. (Ham's own title is a joking reference to the num- 
ber of them.) Since it is obviously impossible to reconcile them all 
with one another, Ham proposes 'a return to Chaucer'. This ap- 
parently means that we should be content to see in the Knight's 
Tale an example of what the Host required Tales of best sen- 
tence and moost solaas'. Courtly love in the poem serves both 
requirements. 

Leo Spitzer, in A Chaucerian Hapax Legomenon (Language, 
July-Sept.) suggests (cf. above p. 30) that the word viritoot (Miller's 
Tale, A 3770) is connected with the French virevolte (virevoulte), 
glossed by Cotgrave 'a veere, whirle, a round gamball, friske, or 
turne\ This French word was actually borrowed from Italian in 
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the sixteenth century, but the earlier Fr. virevouste(r) may repre- 
sent genuine French coinages from two juxtaposed imperatives 
virel voute! Spitzer explains the s in the French form as due to 
contamination by Fr.jouster, but Chaucer's word would have been 
derived from a form without it. 

In Chaucer's Konstanze unddie Legende derguten Frauen (Anglia, 
69, 1), Maria Wickert begins by remarking on the manner and 
tone of the Man of Law's Tale. As compared with Gower's and 
Trivet's versions of the story of Constance, Chaucer's has a courtly 
flavour. The description of Constance (11. 162 ff.), for instance, is 
a catalogue of virtues in the manner of the Roman de la Rose, and 
there is ceremonial pageantry in the account of her arrival in 
'Surrye'. Such passages appear mostly at the beginning of the 
Tale, however ; later, there is more stress on the edifying aspects 
of the story. 

Miss Wickert asks why Chaucer should have thought of this tale 
as fitted for the courtly style. The answer to this question is, she 
thinks, suggested in the Prologue to the Tale, where the Man of 
Law seems to be indicating that the story he is about to tell is of 
the same kind as those in the Legend of Good Women. But, though, 
in certain features, his tale agrees with the legends, the differences 
are more important than the similarities, for Constance suffers for 
her Christian faith; she is not one of Cupid's martyrs. Yet, to 
judge from 11. 652 ff., her story appears to be addressed to the same 
courtly public as the legends. 

Miss Wickert holds that the lines in the Prologue referring to 
Apollonius of Tyre and Canacee were meant to be specially rele- 
vant to the Man of Law's story. In both these tales the motif of 
incest plays a part, and the mention of them gives the Man of Law 
an opportunity of expressing his strong disapproval of 'swiche 
cursed stories' a disapproval which Miss Wickert believes to 
have been deliberately emphasized for the very reason that his 
own story comes near to being one of incest, of the type of the 
Apollonius story. In many of the analogues to the Man of Law's 
Tale, the persecuted heroine begins her adventures by fleeing from 
home to avoid an incestuous marriage with her father. This is so 
in La belle Helene, which mentions Apollonius in the incest episode. 
Whether or not it is mere chance that the Man of Law also mentions 
Apollonius, just before he begins his story of Constance, the 
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reference at least suggests so Miss Wickert thinks that Chaucer 
knew that his public would be familiar with a version of the tale 
containing the motif of incest. 

The nature of the connection between the Constance story and 
the Legend of Good Women cannot in all probability ever be exactly 
determined, but Miss Wickert makes some suggestions about it in 
which she takes account, especially, of the odd mixture of courtly 
and 'legendenhaft-erbauliche' elements in the Tale itself and of 
the Man of Law's explicit rejection of stories of incest. 

Margaret H. Starter's article, The Analogues of Chaucer's 
'Prioress' Tale": the Relation of Group C to Group A (P.M.L.A., 
Sept.), is written to show that the relations between the two 
groups of analogues to the Prioress's Tale which Carleton Brown 
called A and C are more complicated than he thought. 

Among the A versions Brown distinguished two traditions, which he 
called the Ur-Caesarius and the Ur-Gautier traditions. From the former 
he derived his A 4 (Caesarius of Heisterbach's version), A 6 and A8; from 
the latter A 1, 2, 3 (Gautier de Coincy's poem), and most of the remaining 
A versions. Among the C versions, he noted the close connexions between 
C 6 (Chaucer's poem), C 9 and C 10 (the so-called 'magical object' group); 
and he remarked that C 1 and C 8, which probably represent the earliest 
versions of Group C, also contain some close parallels to Chaucer's poem. 

Miss Statler first shows that almost all the parallels which Brown noted 
between C 1 and Chaucer are 'basically similar to the details and general 
outline of A 4'. The three share the description of the 'clergeon's' continual 
singing as he passed to and from school through the Jewry, and mention 
the mother's plea to the Jews and their denial of any knowledge of the child. 
There are, in addition, certain details especially connecting A 4 with C 1. 
Miss Statler concludes that there are indications of a development from the 
Ur-Caesarius tradition (as represented by A 4), through C 1 to Chaucer's 
Tale. 

Turning to Brown's parallels between Chaucer and C 9 and C 10, Miss 
Statler again finds connexions between these and features in some of the A 
versions, this time of the Ur-Gautier group. The parallels are most notice- 
able between this C group, A 3 (Gautier's poem) and A 11. A 3, like 
Chaucer and C 9 and 10, contains a description of the child's school; both 
A 3 and All, like Chaucer and C 9 and 10, speak of the Satan's influence 
on the Jews; there are notable likenesses between Chaucer's account of the 
mother's search and Gautier's (A 3). In certain respects, Miss Statler main- 
tains, Chaucer's poem is nearer to Gautier's than to any other version of 
Group A or Group C. The most striking of her examples is the use in both 
of the proverb 'Mordre wol out' ('murtrez ne sera celez'), which is found 
in no other version. She suggests that the common source of C 6 (Chaucer's 
poem), C 9 and C 10 must have been a quite detailed narrative, which was 
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much closer to Gautier's poem or to the Ur-Gautier tradition, than has 
been recognized. In addition, it looks as if each of these C versions may 
have taken individual suggestions from Gautier himself. 

A satisfactory and complete explanation of the complicated 
relationships between the A and C versions revealed in this article 
is hardly possible, but Miss Statler has shown as untenable the 
view held by Brown that Group C as a whole goes back to an 
original derived from Group A, and that beyond this there was no 
contact between Chaucer's Tale and any A version. 

Edward M. Socola, in Chaucer's Development of Fortune in the 
'Monk's Tale' (J.E.G.P., April), claims that Chaucer's comments 
on Fortune 'form a definite pattern which serves as a unifying 
element' in the Monk's series of tragedies. Socola examines the 
tragedies one by one, comparing the references to Fortune in each 
with their source, or sources, and he shows that, in eleven of them, 
Chaucer altered the references in some way. Socola finds that the 
tragedies as a whole fall into three groups. In the first three 
(Lucifer, Adam, Samson), Fortune is not mentioned, or plays no 
part, perhaps because Chaucer saw these characters as dealing 
directly with God, without Fortune as an intermediary. In the 
second group (Hercules to Ugolino), Fortune, when referred to, 
is an abstraction. In the third (Nero to Croesus), Chaucer writes of 
her as 'a personal and an individualized being'. For instance, we are 
told that at first she obeyed Nero 'as his freend', then we are given 
her reasons for casting him down, and, when he had fallen, 
Chaucer comments : 'Fortune lough and hadde a game.' (Cf. the 
tragedies of Holofernes and Alexander, B 3746-7, 3851-2.) The 
series of tragedies ends with the statement that when men trust 
Fortune, then she will fail them, 'And covere hire brighte face 
with a clowde'. 

If the distinctions between some of the tragedies in Socola's 
second and third groups seem somewhat arbitrary, and if it is, 
therefore, not so certain as he claims that there is a 'progressively 
developing conception of Fortune' in the series, yet he has done 
good service by demonstrating the interest and variety of Chaucer's 
treatment of the figure which is central in the Monk's Tale. 

In A Note on Chaucer and the * Policraticus' of John of Salisbury 
(M.L.N., April), R. A. Pratt draws attention to a series of parallels 
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between John's treatise and the passage in the Wife of Bath's Pro- 
logue (D 765 ff.) in which the Wife mentions some of the horrible 
treatments that have been meted out to husbands. In 11. 766-8 she 
refers to some story of the type of the Widow of Ephesus, in the 
next two lines to a story of the Jael and Sisera type, and in 1. 771 
to one of poisoning. These stories occur in Book VIII of the 
Policraticus, in the same order, and in a context which would 
explain how Chaucer came to think of them ; for, in this part of the 
Policraticus, John of Salisbury includes excerpts from anti-matri- 
monial works (such as Jerome's Adversus lovinianwri) on which 
Chaucer drew for his Wife's Prologue. 

Pratt provides a useful list of references to writers who have 
noted connections between Chaucer and the Policraticus, and he 
adds some other new parallels discovered by himself. 

It might be thought that Jankyn, the Wife of Bath's fifth hus- 
band, had plenty of reasons for satirizing women and marriage, 
but besides those that are obvious to us, Eugene E. Slaughter 
points out that there is another peculiar to Jankyn as a clerk. In 
Clerk Jankyn *s Motive (M.L.N., Dec.) he quotes various decrees 
which make it clear that, when he married a widow, Jankyn com- 
mitted bigamy, and that he would, in consequence, be forever 
excluded from clerical orders. 

F. de Tollenaere's note on the Squire's Tale, F 254, 'To maken of 
fern-asshen glas' (Eng. Stud., June), contains evidence that ashes of 
fern were used in the making of glass, not only before Chaucer's 
time, but long after. 

In his article entitled On Chaucer's Source for 'Arveragus' in the 
"Franklin's Tale' (P.M.L.A., Mar.), Jerome W. Archer questions 
the accepted view that Chaucer derived the names of the hero of 
the Franklin's Tale, and of the squire Aurelius, directly from 
Geoffrey of Monmouth's Historia Regwn Brittaniae. While there 
is nothing in Geoffrey's Historia to correspond to the theme of 
Chaucer's Tale, there are some features of Layamon's version of 
the story of Arviragus which do. The love of his wife (Genuissa) 
for Arviragus is stressed by Layamon and, in her plea to her hus- 
band to be reconciled with the Romans, she appeals to him to 
remember that he had plighted his word to her father. Here 

E 
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Arviragus and his wife are 'associated with a story dealing with 
the importance of the plighted word', and it is at least possible that 
Chaucer may have known some tale of an Arviragus in which this 
was a feature. 

Geoffrey's Historia is an even more doubtful source for the 
name Aurelius. Geoffrey's Aurelius (Ambrosius) is a Christian 
Jcing, famed for his exploits against the Saxon pagans, whereas 
Chaucer's Aurelius, if he was not himself a pagan, hires a magician 
who was versed in 'heathen' magic (cf. F 1292-3). 

In A Parallel to the Franklin's Discussion of Marriage (Philo- 
logica, pp. 191-4) Roger Sherman Loomis notes that some lines 
in the Enfances Gauvain anticipate the ideas expressed in the Frank- 
lirfs Tale F 792 ff. The author of the Enfances is sharply at variance 
with the doctrine of Marie de Champagne that love could not exist 
between husband and wife, and he speaks of Guinemars as both the 
amie and the dame of Artus (cf. Thus hath she take hir servant and 
hir lord, Servant in love and lord in mariage . . . .' F 792-3). 

The next group of publications is concerned with Troilus and 
Criseyde. R. M. Lumiansky considers, in The Function of the 
Proverbial and Monitory Elements in Chaucer's 'Troilus and 
Criseyde" (Tulane Studies in English, II, 5-48), what Chaucer's 
artistic purpose may have been when he introduced so much 
proverbial matter into his poem. He includes in his investigation 
not merely proverbs and sententious sayings, but also what Chaucer 
called 'ensaumples'. He excludes proverbial phrases because they 
are not monitory in character. Chaucer, he thinks, was primarily 
interested in the 'monitory aspect' of proverbs and the like, and 
was fully aware of the different reactions which they can provoke. 

Lumiansky proceeds through the five books of Troilus at a 
leisurely pace, enumerating the 'bits of proverbial monitory 
material' used by each character. He finds that, in Book I, Chaucer 
employs proverbial matter to 'indicate to us that Troilus, who 
puts great faith in the wisdom expressed in this form ... is a naive 
young man without worldly experience, and that Pandarus, realiz- 
ing the half-truth which proverbial material often expresses, is a 
far more sophisticated and experienced person, who uses proverbs 
and allied matter strategically in his efforts to learn Troilus's 
secret.' In Book II, Pandarus attempts to 'manipulate' Criseyde 
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by the same means, but Criseyde, though she often uses proverbs 
to express her private thoughts and conclusions, is not influenced 
by Pandarus's use of them and at least once uses 'similar material 
as part of her strategy with him'. (It should be noted that Lumian- 
sky interprets many of Criseyde's actions and speeches as 'play- 
acting', cf. his remarks on pp. 25, 34, 35.) In this Book and the 
next two, Pandarus continues to guide Troilus by means of pro- 
verbs, but Lumiansky detects a more sympathetic tone in the third 
Book, after the lovers are united. Book V contains little proverbial 
material ; even Pandarus uses only one proverb, presumably be- 
cause he no longer has any hope of guiding Troilus to a happy 
conclusion. 

Lumiansky claims that Chaucer's proverbs do not merely help 
to characterize those who speak them. They serve 'primarily as an 
integral part of the dramatic relationships between the characters'. 
This appears to mean that they throw light on the relations be- 
tween Pandarus and Troilus, for instance, and between Pandarus 
and Criseyde. 

Paull F. Baum writes on Chaucer's Natural Metaphors (South 
Atlantic Quarterly, Jan.). These metaphors are confined to Troilus, 
and are most frequent in the earlier part of the poem. Baum finds 
that they are 'literary' in origin (often direct borrowings), and this, 
he thinks, is what we meet everywhere in Chaucer. His meadow 
with flowers white and red is 'no particular meadow, but a kind of 
Platonic Form . . . more real by virtue of being seen only by the 
general eye'. Baum thinks this is also true of his people, even of 
the Wife of Bath and Harry Bailly. 

S. B. Neff, in a rather discursive essay on Chaucer's Pandarus 
(Western Humanities Review, Autumn), considers the idea, re- 
cently suggested by Nevill Coghill, that Pandarus 'offers a speaking 
portrait of his own creator'. Neff agrees that Pandarus has much 
of his creator in him 'he has Chaucer's wit and kindly spirit, and 
Chaucer's sanity' ; but Pandarus is, nevertheless, a distinct indi- 
vidual, complete in himself. Neff further remarks on Chaucer's 
audacity in making Pandarus jest about his own hopeless love. In 
this way the poet adapts the passion of love with equal skill to 
comic and to tragic uses. 
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A Note on Chaucer's Lollius (M.L.N., Mar.), by R. A. Pratt, pro- 
vides strong support for Latham's theory that Chaucer's references 
to Lollius in Troilus and in the House of Fame sprang from a mis- 
understanding of the opening lines of the Second Epistle of the 
First Book of Horace 

Troiani belli scriptorem, Maxime Lolli, 
Dum tu declaims Romae, Praeneste relegi. 
Ten Brink pointed out that the text which caused Chaucer to 
assume that Lollius had written on the Trojan War may have had 
scriptorum for scriptorem, and Pratt has discovered a manuscript, 
a late twelfth-century copy of John of Salisbury's Policraticus, 
which actually reads scriptorum. He also refers to a French trans- 
lation of the Policraticus by Denis Foullechat, completed in 1372 
for Charles V, which has a misunderstanding similar to Chaucer's. 
Referring to Horace, Foullechat writes, 'Car il dit, que lolli fu 
principal escrivain de la bataille de troye'. 

The next few publications are concerned with various problems 
in Chaucer's love-visions. 

The relations between the two Prologues to the Legend are once 
more discussed by James R. Hull ert in A Note on the Prologues 
to the 'Legend of Good Women' (M.L.N., Dec.). Hulbert remarks 
that certain changes in the G (A) version (which he assumes to 
be the later) seem clearly to have been designed to destroy me 
close connections found in the F (B) version between the poet- 
dreamer and the 'queen' who accompanies Love, and between the 
poet and the cult of the Flower. The phrase 'My lady cometh' in 
the refrain of the balade in F is changed to 'Alceste is here', and, 
moreover, the words 'my lady', which frequently occur elsewhere 
in F, are never found in G. Though in F 188-93 the poet declares 
that he does not side either with the Flower or with the Leaf, yet 
in F 81-3 he clearly commits himself to the Flower. In the cor- 
responding lines in G (69-70) there is nothing to connect the poet 
personally with the Flower. 

Hulbert thinks it incredible that Chaucer should have troubled 
to remove these connections if his adoration of 'my lady', and his 
service of the Flower, were mere fictions. He therefore agrees with 
Tatlock that, in F, the 'queen' represented some actual lady, 
whereas in G she is to be understood only as Alceste, the type of 
the faithful wife. 
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Who the 'queen' (Chaucer's lady) can have been, is, to quote 
Hulbert, 'mere subject for speculation', but it seems likely that 
she was a member of the cult of the Flower. He thinks it fairly 
certain that she was not Queen Anne, and he is not convinced by 
Miss Galway's arguments that she was Joan of Kent. Very tenta- 
tively he suggests that she may have been John of Gaunt's daughter, 
Phillippa, who was devoted to the Flower ; but she may equally 
well have been a lady of the court unknown to us. 

To the same issue of M.L.N. (Dec.) Roland M. Smith contri- 
butes a few notes on the House of Fame, under the'title 'Mynstracie 
and Noyse 9 in the 'House of Fame\ He suggests that the Dutch 
pipers mentioned in 1. 1234 and the Spanish clarioners (11. 1247-8) 
reflect Chaucer's knowledge of the court of John of Gaunt. (Both 
seem to appear in the Duke's Register.) Smith also discusses the 
reference to the River Oise (1. 1928) and the word 'gygges' (1. 
1942). 

Chaucer's Daughter of Cupid (M.L.R., Jan.), by Kemp Malone, 
contains a comment on 1. 214 of the Parlement ofFouIes. Malone 
accepts Robinson's reading 'Wille, his doughter' (as against 
Skeat's 'wel his doghter'), but disagrees that 'Wille' is the result 
of misreading Voluntade for Boccaccio's Voluttade. 'Wille', Malone 
justly remarks, is an excellent translation of Boccaccio's Voluttade. 
(It should be noted that, according to Pratt, S. in Ph, 1945, 
Boccaccio's autograph, though not perhaps Chaucer's text, prob- 
ably read volonta.} 

Parallels to passages in Chaucer's minor poems are pointed out 
by Mortimer J. Donovan in The Book of the Duchess: vv. 75-27 
(N. & Q., 5 Aug.), and by Raymond Preston in Poyson, Man- 
slaughtre and Mordre in Sondry Wise (N. & Q. 9 4 Mar.). Donovan 
notes that the idea that a mortal may not long endure sleeplessness 
appears in proverbial form in the Lai de Tydorel, the plot of which 
hinges on Tydorel's sleeplessness. Preston remarks on the depend- 
ence of the last two lines of The Former Age on Ovid, Metamor- 
phoses, I, 144-8, and 224 ff. 

Several publications record or comment on allusions to Chaucer. 
A sixteenth-century allusion to the Wife of Bath's Tale is noted by 
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Irving Ribner in A 1576 Allusion to Chaucer (N. & Q. 9 21 Jan.). 
Roland M. Smith, Chaucer Allusions in the Letters of Sir Walter 
Scott (M.L.N., Nov.), records a number of allusions in Scott's 
Letters, particularly in those written to George Ellis, or to other 
people during the height of Scott's correspondence with Ellis. 
E. A. Greening Lamborn, in Chaucer in Mythical Pedigrees 
(N. & Q., 27 May), points to the unwarranted appearance of 
Chaucer's name in the pedigrees of the Perpoint and Stanton 
families as given in the Harleian Society's edition of the Visitation 
of Notts, IV (1871). 

Finally, mention may be made of a note on what may have 
been the earliest literary allusion to Chaucer, the balade which 
Eustache Deschamps addressed to the poet himself. In Zu Einer 
Stelle bei Eustache Deschamps (Romanische Forschungen 9 Bd. 60), 
Eugen Lerch discusses the word pandras (1. 9), reaffirming his 
earlier view that it is a form of 'Pandarus'. Lerch thinks that, hav- 
ing Troilus in mind as he wrote, Deschamps added the name 'Pan- 
darus' to the others ('Socrates . . . Seneque . . . Guides', 11. 1-3) 
which he addressed as terms of praise to Chaucer. 
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II. BEFORE AND AFTER CHAUCER 

By GLADYS D. WILLCOCK 

FOR 1950 there is a good deal of solid work to be noted. There 
have been two encyclopedic books on the Celtic and Anglo-Latin 
background mythological and literary, two or three briefer appre- 
ciative studies, some thorough editing and a number of strenuous 
articles, particularly on Piers Plowman and Gawayne. There has 
been more activity than of late in the field of medieval drama. A 
trend that can be distinguished in more than one area of study is a 
desire to stress intrinsic literary values in ME. writings and to 
apply the same critical categories as are applied elsewhere. 

The need to economize space remains as stringent as ever and 
the treatment of all works of cognate and comparative interest, 
except those of closest relevance, must be as summary as it was 
last year. After the background has been dealt with, the order will 
be roughly chronological, century by century, with verse preceding 
prose at each stage; drama will be interpolated between the four- 
teenth century and the concluding fifteenth-century phase. 

A general prologue to the interpretation of medieval literature 
is provided by D. W. Robertson's closely-packed article, Historical 
Criticism. 1 'Historical Criticism' is to be distinguished from literary 
history, the history of ideas and literary criticism ; it addresses itself 
to the reconstruction of the 'intellectual attitudes and cultural ideals 
of a period in order to reach fuller understanding of its literature'. 
The historical critic does not, like the historian of ideas (as a rule), 
follow one main line and he must keep close to the literature. Of 
course, this kind of investigation is not new, but Robertson clearly 
considers that there is not enough of it and that it is not searching 
and radical enough. If our field is the medieval, nothing less will do 
than to remake our modern secular minds and realize by every 

1 In English Institute Essays. New York: Columbia Univ. Press. 
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available aid what is involved in the often glibly referred-to *other- 
worldliness' or 'domination by the Church'. Robertson shows us 
(to take only one example) what the 'historical critic' makes of the 
lyric 'Maiden in the mor lay', where every detail has its inner 
spiritual translation. Historical criticism thus applied reinforces 
those who are yearly retrenching the area of the secular, the merely 
entertaining or expressive, even the ancient and traditional, in 
medieval literature. 

In H. R. Patch's survey of the ways to the Land of Heart's 
Desire, 2 the epithet 'other-worldly' has quite other connotations. 
No Christian heaven, except by 'conflation' is involved. The basic 
theme is the 'mysterious country' (and the routes leading thereto) 
which has always drawn men's imaginations as the shining anti- 
thesis to daily experience. Patch collects his 'other worlds' from 
East and West, North and South, and even this substantial book, 
we are told, is no more than prolegomena. In addition to the 
Oriental, classical, Celtic and Germanic transmundane 'geo- 
graphies', a section of the book reviews the forms, kinds and 
vehicles by which these motifs have been given literary shape 
Visions, Journeys to Paradise, Allegories, Romances. The physical 
features, the fauna and flora, the supernatural inhabitants tend, 
through inevitable repetition with variation, to melt into a phan- 
tasmagoria of mountains, islands, gardens, perilous seas and still 
more perilous bridges, of trees, birds, flowers and fruit, fairy- 
mistresses and gramarye. Christian writers, especially hagiogra- 
phers, though this other world is not that of revelation, used it and 
added to it. 

Heroic reading has gone to this study. Patch is gratefully known 
for his exploration of other areas of the medieval mind, but it is 
hard to gauge what comes out of the present researches except the 
mapping and surveying itself. This does not escape monotony, 
though the fancy, the inherent poetry, of many of the descriptions 
go far in mitigation. Patch has (judiciously) found it less easy than 
some of his predecessors have done to establish on sure grounds 
links between specific features or qualities and particular phases, 
areas or peoples; it appears, for example, that only one kind of 
bridge the active or mobile is originally Celtic, yet the Celts 

s The Other World, according to Descriptions in Mediaeval Literature, by 
Howard R. Patch. Harvard U.P. pp. ix + 386. $6. 
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were the transmitters to Western Europe of 'intramundane' bridges 
in general. What does clearly emerge from this survey is the per- 
vasiveness of this multiform theme in the literature of the age ; 'no 
medieval writer could escape from going on at least one of these 
journeys' a statement difficult to prove in literal truth but a fair 
impression of the wide response to the fascination of Avalon. 

W. A. Nitze's brief Note (P.M.L.A., Dec.) in further pursuit of 
Arthurian names (see Y. W., XXX, 73) can be sandwiched between 
two solid tomes in order to lead to Geoffrey of Monmouth and the 
matter of Britain. It will be remembered that Nitze looks to the 
North the Border Country and South Scotland as the original 
centre of diffusion of traditions about Artorius /Artur, the histori- 
cal king-leader. With the exception of the first item, the references 
collected here come from Irish Annals of the Dark Ages and point 
to knowledge of a 'British hero', Artur, in South Scotland. 

Before his regretted death in 1948, J. S. P. Tatlock had virtually 
completed an encyclopedic work on the Historia Regum Britanniae 
which, now published 8 , may serve as a fitting monument to the 
scholarly and controversial vigour of its author. The book lacks, 
perhaps, the final organization, but its very fullness and multifari- 
ousness might well defy the most Procrustean planner. A detailed 
and highly practical Table of Contents should enable the searcher 
after knowledge in this field to find what he wants it will almost 
certainly be there. Tatlock's approach to the Historia, as hereto- 
fore, is that of the scholarly commentator and literary historian ; 
he is not a Celticist, a folklorist or a comparative anthropologist. 
'Oral tradition' he always puts in distrustful quotation marks. The 
only 4 warming-up' of the bare figure of Nitze's 'Artur' before 
Geoffrey took him up is, according to Tatlock, the attachment to 
him of the espoir Breton and that was the result of Anglo-Nor- 
man aggression. 

Controversial ardour was certainly not flagging when this book 
was written, but it would be a mistake to exaggerate this side of it, 
as it is also a mistake to narrow the sources of interest in the 
Historia to the Arthur-theme. We know Geoffrey's book to be the 
source of much fine fabling, and, as Tatlock brings his wide reading 

8 The Legendary History of Britain. Geoffrey of Monmouth' s Historia Regum 
Britanniae and its early vernacular versions, by J. S. P. Tatlock. Berkeley and 
Los Angeles: Univ. of California Press, pp. xi + 545. 
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to bear on it, it is shown to be packed with interesting detail. It is, 
as he says, a 'rich' book. As examples of lively exegesis, the reader 
can turn to the chapters on Names (IV), Politics (X), Imperialism 
(XI) and Warfare (XII), 

T. D. Kendrick's British Antiquity* receives its principal notice 
in this chapter since, though its scope embraces Tudor and Stuart 
antiquaries, its subject is the 'British Antiquity' first offered to the 
world in Geoffrey's Historia the great legendary themes of Brut 
and his successors. 

Kendrick's first effort is to put the reader in the right frame of 
mind to understand and appreciate the medieval antiquary and 
chronicler cut off by a 'cultural displacement' from the discipline 
and standards of his Roman and early Christian predecessors. The 
ground is thus prepared for a lively appreciation of Geoffrey and 
his 'extraordinary' book a book which, in an unusual sense, 
'made' history and was swallowed whole until the dawn of humanism 
with Whethamstede and Polydore Virgil. Before he passes on to 
the slow loss of historical 'innocence' in the sixteenth century, 
Kendrick turns a little aside from the British theme to give an 
interesting account of two fifteenth-century antiquaries, John 
Rous and William of Worcester. As the Middle Ages faded out, a 
new twist was given to the Brut-saga by Hector Boece who grafted 
on to it a fantastic Ancient History. 

As this chapter has had frequent occasion to note, Geoffrey and 
his Book remain very much alive for medievalists, who gather 
fruit every year. As a historian, he had to 'die' before the onset of 
the 'modern mind'. But he died very hard and the story of this 
slow and heroic demise makes the fascinating theme of the closing 
chapters of this book. British Antiquity is a work of fine scholarship 
and is delightfully illustrated. 

Alexander Bell's articles on Gaimar's Estoire des Engleis have 
generally been concerned to bring out the usefulness of the Estoire 
in linking OE. and ME. history and saga. This is true of his 1950 
article, Gaimar's Early 'Danish Kings' (P.M.L.A., June), which 
sorts out some confused traditions in the Estoire of pre-Saxon 
Danish kings in this country traditions traceable also in Havelok 
and one or two other sources. Bell decides that Gaimar was inter- 

4 British Antiquity, by T. D. Kendrick. Methuen. pp. xi + 171. 21 s. 
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ested in 'founding* traditions of places like Walsingham and 
Gainsborough and knew the Havelok-saga in an early form. 

Further comparative and cognate material is summarized as 
follows: 

(i) Anglo-Norman and Old French. 

Perceval and the Holy Grail: an Essay on the Romance of Chretien de 
Troyes, by W. A. Nitze. Berkeley and Los Angeles: Univ. of California 
Press. 1949. $ 1 . Did Chretien visit England? Condensed review of sources, 
English as well as French, German and Welsh. Jean de Meun an English- 
man! by A. B. Friedman. (M.L.N., May.) Tracks down source of the 
ascription of the Romaunt of the Rose to John Moon(e) or Mohun found 
in Oldmixon's Muses Library for 1707. 

(ii) Celtic Studies. 

The Court poets of the Welsh Princes, by C. Lloyd- Jones. Brit. Acad. 
O.U.P. 55. 

Gerald the Welshman's ''Itinerary through Wales'" and ''Description of 
Wales', by Thomas Jones. Nat. Lib. of Wales Journal, VI, No. 2 and 
No. 3 (1949-50). Aberystwyth. Believes Giraldus Cambrensis the author 
of Asser's Life of King Alfred. 

(iii) Music, Art, Architecture. 

Studies in Mediaeval and Renaissance Music, by Manfred F. Bukofzer. 
N.Y., W. W. Norton, pp. 323. $6. Bearing on ME. lyrics. 
The Gothic World 1100-1600. A Survey of Architecture and Art, by John 
Harvey. Batsford, pp. xii -f 160. $6.75. 

(iv) Aesthetics, Literary Criticism, Bibliography. 

Problems of Aesthetic versus Historical Criticism in 'La Mort Artu\ by 
Alfred Adler. (P.M.L.A., Sept.) Object: to give an example of the manner 
in which aesthetic criticism may serve the needs of historical and philo- 
logical criticism. A form of 'New Criticism' applied in the medieval field. 
Difficult and ambitious. 

The Arthurian Legends: Supplement to Northup and Parry's annotated 
Bibliography, by P. A. Brown. (J.E.G.P., April.) 

A Bibliography of Critical Arthurian Literature for the year 1949, by 
J. J. Parry. (M.L.Q., June.) 

Mittelalterliche Biichertitel, I, by P. Lehmann. Munich: Kastner and 
Callwey, 1949, pp. 69. Draws from medieval Latin titles (e.g. Hortus and 
variations) inferences re changing fashions, etc. Much of critical as well as 
etymological interest opened up. For a similar study of ME. vernacular 
material see Edmund Schroder. (Y.W., XIX, 98.) 

(v) Scholarship, Philosophy, Religion, Hagiology. 

Mediaeval Humanism in the Life and Writings of John of Salisbury ; by 
Hans Liebeschiitz. Warburg Inst. Studies. Univ. of London, pp. 126. 
Roger Bacon: the Problem of the Soul in his Philosophical Commentaries, 
by Theodore Crowley. Dublin: J. Duffy, pp. 223. Louvain: E. Nauwel- 
aerts, 1 50 fr. beiges. 

St. Mary Magdalene in Medieval Literature, by Helen M. Garth. Balti- 
more: Johns Hopkins Press, pp. 114. $2. 
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Roland Blenner-Hassett's topographical studies will be known 
to all students of Lawman's Brut. He has now published in a slim 
book 6 the results of his researches into the place-names in the 
Brut. In his preliminaries he points out the usefulness of such a 
place-name study to various lines of investigation in early ME. 
and cognate fields, but for this book he confines himself to record- 
ing and commenting the names alphabetically according to the 
usual place-name technique ; nine Appendices offer classified lists 
of relevant names river-names, Welsh and Irish names, names 
found in the Historia Regum Britamiae and Wace, etc. Not all the 
names found in a work like the Brut will be native; Blenner- 
Hassett points out that they range from Ireland to Asia Minor, 
from which it does not follow that the poet is to be credited with 
reliable geographical knowledge of the regions concerned, even 
in his own country. 

O. S. Arngart in his article, On Some Readings in the 'Proverbs 
of Alfred" (Eng. Stud., Oct. 1949) supplements an earlier study, 
The Proverbs of Alfred, I. A Study of the Texts (Lund, 1942), by 
the results of further examination of MSS. and photostats. The 
conclusions of 1942 concerning the grouping of the MSS. stand, 
but numerous points of detail are subjected to scrutiny. The bulk 
of the article consists of often intricate notes on MS. readings, 
with discussion of previous editorial opinion. 

The same number of Eng. Stud, has an article by S. R. T. O. 
d'Ardenne 'Ine so gode hinges londe\ The Owl and the Nightingale, 
I. 1095. This line forms part of the context of the much discussed 
couplet 

that underyat the king henri: 
lesus his soule do merci. 

The writer seeks to cut away the problems : which King Henry? 
Was he alive or dead? by putting forward as candidate the 'Young 
King', eldest son of Henry II, who in 1 169 was awarded Brittany, 
Maine and Anjou, was referred to as rex henricus and who, as a 
pattern of chivalry and the addressee of troubadour song, might 
be held much more partial to 'nightingales' than his strong- 
minded father. 

6 A Study of the Place-Names in Lawman's *Brut\ by Roland Blenner- 
Hasset. Stanford: California Univ. Press, pp. 77. 
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There is one article (P.M.I.A. Dec.) on the Ancrene Riwle The 
Seven Deadly Sins and the Devil's Court in the Trinity College Cam- 
bridge French Text of the 'Ancrene Riwle' by W. H. Trethewey. This 
text, which was discovered by Hope Emily Allen as part of a collec- 
tion of religious tracts, is as yet imprinted ; Trethewey is preparing 
an E.E.T.S. edition. He selects as a representative specimen the 
famous passage on the Deadly Sins for ease of comparison with 
Hall's extract in his Selections from Early Middle English. Tre- 
thewey describes and characterizes the Trinity College French text, 
compares it with the Vitellius French version and with the ME. and 
Latin texts, and in his summary expresses himself with that caution 
which, in contemporary Ancrene Riwle studies, inevitably in- 
creases with the complexity of the argument. He considers that 
this French text, when completely available, will bring weighty 
evidence to bear on the inter-relationship problem. The adaptation 
it has undergone (e.g. for both sexes) proves the expanding influ- 
ence of the Riwle. Trethewey finds nothing to point to a common 
French ancestor for the Trinity and Vitellius versions ; the ancestor 
of Trinity, he thinks, was an Anglo-Norman translation of a ME. 
recension closely related to the Titus MS. All this, he stresses, is 
no more than tentative at present. 

Margaret Schlauch's Historical Precursors of Chaucer's Con- 
stance (P.Q., Oct.) is briefly considered in this chapter since her 
concern is not the Canterbury Tale but chronicle-materials even 
earlier than Chaucer's source (Nicholas Trivet). She thinks that 
two of what were thought to be Trivet's independent changes in 
the story can be explained by these historical antecedents. She 
traces not only the events and characters but also, in the course of 
chronicle-transmission, processes of heightening and whitewashing 
(or the reverse) by which the originally historical stuff was condi- 
tioned for incorporation in the romantic tale of La Belle Helene 
de Constantinople. 

The previous item concludes the earlier material to be handled 
in this chapter. A transition to fourteenth-century literature can be 
made via J. R. Hulbert's Quatrains in ME. Alliterative Poems 
(Mod. Phil., Nov.). He raises the question whether a basic quatrain 
structure in alliterative poems is not to be more widely recognized 
than in those, such as Cleanness and Patience, where it is demon- 
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strable. Hulbert argues for basic quatrains in other groups of 
poems, more or less disguised by scribes. In particular, he finds 
evidence of quatrain pattern in Piers Plowman, A-text; he holds it 
'incontestable' that this pattern can.be traced in the A-Prologue 
and elsewhere. As to the why and how he is uncertain. Nor does he 
claim to be in a position to elucidate the origin of this structure. 
He points to at least one reason why the pattern, if he is right in his 
contention, is not as clear as it might be in numerous poems as we 
have them : the addition or omission of a line throws out the whole 
scheme. 

Howard Meroney in a long and, in parts, somewhat obscure, 
article, The Life and Death ofLonge Wille (E.L.H., Mar.), reviews 
the evidence for the existence of William Langland, and contrives 
to bring in a great deal besides. It is not the kind of argument or 
complex of arguments that can be summarized in a paragraph ; 
a few shortened quotations will show where Meroney stands as an 
interpreter of Piers Plowman. 'The misapprehension of an acrostic 
is to blame for the Langland pseudonym' (as will appear below, 
pun and word-play are being as zealously rehabilitated in this field 
as they have been in Shakespeare and Donne ; on this see especially 
section 5 of this article : Dixit incipiens). The analysis of Do- Well, 
Do-bet, Do-best into Active, Contemplative and Mixed is a false 
and mischievous analogy which has stultified Piers Plowman criti- 
cism for twenty years.' 'Only by reason of a debased MS. tradition 
can Christian churchmen be excused for editing the A-text apart 
and for heralding the Visio as a finished poem.' Meroney is scorn- 
ful of the 'trinitarian dogma' of an A, B, C procession of texts. B is 
the original poem composed before 1376 ; the A-text is an abridge- 
ment for a non-clerical audience. He has no proposition to make 
about the C-text; it is 'inferrable', however, that it is a padding- 
out. The final section of this article (7. 'Deth delt him a dent') is, 
perhaps, particularly indirect in its expression. It deals with the 
problems of Passus XIIA John Butt's lines. In spite of the appar- 
ent death of the fictional 'Wille', the end of the poem brings the 
hero to unity ; 'as a whole the poem preaches Christianity of this 
earth' a statement which receives some, but not complete, elucida- 
tion in this section, but which, in so far as it stresses conduct and 
human reference, is in tune with the conclusions of other articles 
noticed here. 
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The deep and serious significance of word-play in medieval 
religious writing makes the groundwork of B. F. Hupp6's 'Petrus 
id est Christus": word-play in 'Piers Plowman\ B-Text (E.L.H., 
Sept.). To play with the etymology or sound of a word until it 
revealed an image, a symbol or a moral was to move on the high- 
way to Truth.' Hupp6 gives to word-play the importance of a 
binding medium in the poem's structural coherence. His scheme is 
to work from the smaller to the larger from a survey of observed 
examples and types of verbal play in the poem to the use of 'play' 
(including repetition and variation) 'to achieve a large coherency 
of design in substantial passages', and, finally, to the key of the 
meaning of the whole poem. There is a good deal here that is very 
subtle. The play on Piers /Petrus is fundamental; Petrus, id est 
Christus. 

A contrasting approach is seen in John Lawlor's return to the 
crucial incident of the Pardon in 'Piers Plowman': the Pardon re- 
considered (M.L.R.) Oct.). After much recent finesse in interpreta- 
tion, Lawlor stresses the need to get back to the story and to see 
the Pardon-episode as a 'bridge from the satirist's work of destruc- 
tion to the thinker's work of construction'. Its central importance 
is shown by the working up of expectancy. The Pardon is a 'state- 
ment of universal moral law*, unfulfillable because absolute. We 
are to see an analogy between the tearing of the Pardon and the 
rending of the veil of the Temple ; both signify the end of the Law. 
This is a firmly conducted argument and shows a healthy grasp of 
the strength and tension of action in the poem the thought, itself, 
uniquely on such a scale, being an activity. The difficulties found 
in the Pardon-episode, Lawlor thinks, have been largely self-in- 
duced by critics approaching this climax of an action with minds 
already full of later discussion (not necessarily conclusive because 
strenuous). Finally, Langland's overmastering concern is with 
'duty', with the 'world of men and women'. 

With R. W. Frank's The Conclusion of Piers Plowman* (J. E.G. P., 
July) we turn to another disputed locus the conclusion of the 
second vision of Do-best (the last vision in the poem). Critics are 
divided as to how far the conclusion reveals despair of man's salva- 
tion. The trend of this article is to limit the more grandiosely 
pessimistic interpretations. These interpretations have overlooked 
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what Conscience says about the Friars. With this can be worked 
in some earlier hostile references to the Friars. The poet comes out 
strongly against complete poverty for religious orders. It necessi- 
tates dependence hence flattery and time-serving, the hindrance, 
instead of the furtherance, of grace. Piers we are to think of in this 
context as the ideal pope who will reform the economic conditions 
of the Friars so that their interest may be restored to the saving of 
souls. 

Frank's reading of the passage is much less eschatological than 
that of others. Antichrist he takes as a term of abuse, indicating the 
enemy of grace within the Church. He is, however, at pains to 
point out that his limitation does not render the context trivial ; the 
concern with nothing less than salvation remains. The confessional 
practices of the friars invalidate the sacraments of penance and 
contrition and hence block the channels of grace. Frank does not 
find the 'agony' in the passage that others have found. The poet 
is concerned with things serious but specific ; he envisages a specific 
reform. His anger with things as they are does not make him a 
Utopian visionary ; one of the ways to despair, of course, is to 
demand perfection as a standard of measurement. 

There are plenty of passages in the poem which show that Lang- 
land considered the friars unworthy ministers of God's word and 
the sacraments, but opinions will probably differ as to how far 
Conscience's reference to the Friars provides the key to the inter- 
pretation of the whole context and whether the view urged here is 
compatible with the tone and effect of the conclusion of the poem. 

Visions from ''Piers Plowman* translated into modern English 
verse, by Nevill Coghill (Phoenix House, 12s. 6d.) was omitted last 
year. It is a part of CoghilFs in general highly successful effort to 
make our outstanding fourteenth-century poetry assimilable by the 
general reader. The 'colloquial vigour' of this version has been 
much praised. Preface and Appendix contain useful synopses of 
the main facts and inferences. 

There are several articles on Sir Gawayne and the Grene Knight 
and related alliterative poems, of which some are brief Notes on 
words and details and can be collected first. A short note in N. & Q., 
21 Jan., by I. Jackson, Gawain and the Green Knight (A Note on 
'fade\ 1. 149) rejects the vague and uncertain current interpreta- 
tions of 'fade' in the lines 
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Heferde asfreke were fade, 
And overal enker grene. 

Jackson explains it as a Breton word fata, fat LL. L. fadus and 
fata; cf.fie and Bret./ewz=F. fant6me) and translates : 'He fared 
as an elvish person'. 

Also in N. & Q. (1 Apr.) G. V. Smithers has a longer note on 
A Crux in 'Sir Gawayne and the Grene Knight' commenting on the 
same difficulty. While the substance of Smithers' Note was com- 
pleted before Jackson's comment was published, he has brought in 
some consideration of it as well as other interpretations. He is 
prepared to accept the meaning, but not the etymology and phono- 
logy. There is no doubt, however, as to the existence of a med. L. 
word fadus, fada meaning 'supernatural being', 'fay'. It can be 
found twice with this connotation in Gervase of Tilbury's Otia 
Imperialia (1211-14). Smithers suggests that the English poet had 
picked up the word from his reading of Gervase or other earlier 
text. (Cf. above, p. 30). 

W. J. Ong in The Green Knight's Harts and Bucks (M.L.N., Dec.) 
points out that even the latest editors of the poem do not do justice 
to the poet's careful distinguishing of harts and hinds (=red deer) 
from bucks and does ( = fallow deer) and of both from the roe deer. 

J. W. Clark in a series of articles is making a frontal attack on 
the vocabulary of Gawayne and other poems attributed to the 
same poet. First, in Observations on certain differences in vocabu- 
lary between "Cleanness" and "Sir Gawain and the Green Knight" 
(P.Q., Apr. 1949) he seeks to find what light statistical analysis of 
the vocabulary sheds on common authorship; illustrations have 
been limited to the most impressive differences. These have been 
arrived at by a threefold analysis : a) of words common in Gawayne 
but lacking in Cleanness, b) of words common in Cleanness and 
lacking in Gawayne, c) of words and phrases used differently in the 
two poems. 

In J.E.G.P. (Jan.) under the title The Gawain Poet and the Sub- 
stantive Adjective he takes up a linguistic feature which Oakden's 
analysis (Alliterative Poetry in Middle English) had presented mis- 
leadingly as offering support for common authorship of Gawain, 
Pearl, Patience, Cleanness and St. Erkenwald* The reference is to 
expressions like *f/iat gaye', 'thai gentil', of which a few (e.g.'f/iat 
faire') are common in fourteenth-century poetry but which are in 
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the main a feature of alliterative verse. Re-examination of Oakden's 
lists shows that his evidence tells against his conclusions (of com- 
mon authorship). 

Finally, Clark turns to Paraphrases for 'God' in the Poems attri- 
buted to 'the Gawain-poef (M.L.N., April). Menner, in his edition 
of Purity 1920, noted a stylistic trick of 'the Gawain-poet' the 
habit of paraphrasing 'God' by a relative clause ('he that . . .') or 
with some common word for man. This was to be traced in Gawain, 
Purity, Patience and St. Erkenwald but not in Pearl. Later, the 
same habit was noted in alliterative poems outside the group such 
as Winner and Waster and Scottish Field. This was explained by Oak- 
den as transmission or borrowing, while the linkage between the 
four poems was, inconsistently in Clark's opinion, taken as sup- 
porting the hypothesis or assumption of common authorship. 
Clark then embarks on one of his classified analyses of the three 
different types of these paraphrases in the four poems (Pearl having 
none), from which it appears that St. Erkenwald differs markedly 
from the others. Clark cannot see why if imitation or borrowing is 
accepted for the poems 'outside', it should not also explain linkages 
in stylistic tricks within the (assumed) group. The upshot of these 
articles is a protest against the use of 'the Gawain-poei' to denote 
anything but the great 'maker' of the romance, who would be one 
of a number of alliterative poets working in a close tradition and 
aware of each other's work. 

The only piece of work on the subject-matter of Gawain is an 
article by E. E. Baughan, The Role of Morgan le Fay in 'Sir Gawain 
and the Green Knight' (E.L.H., Dec.). The starting point is the 
alleged general neglect by editors and critics of the importance of 
Morgan le Fay as the 'moving cause of the entire plot'. According 
to the late and, to most readers, unexpected explanation by Sir 
Bercilak, Morgan's intentions in setting the action going by her 
magic were two : to frighten Guinevere and to shame Arthur's 
court aims which Baughan considers were realized in the be- 
heading episode. He thus supports those interpreters of the poem 
to whom the 'seriousness' of a fine work of art expressing a fine 
sense of values is not enough it must justify itself as exposing, 
almost satirizing, something the folly of knight-errantry and the 
wickedness of adultery. It follows that Gawain's 'virtue' is not 
loyalty (as Hulbert and others have thought) but chastity a view 
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which also has much support, particularly among those who are 
increasingly seized of the strong hand of the Church in all, or 
almost all, departments of medieval writing (see article by D. W. 
Robertson mentioned above). At the same time there is in the 
poem a working up of the theme of magic (also ignored by com- 
mentators). This study seems to fall between two stools ; it is half- 
literal, half-speculative. Even those who have considerable sym- 
pathy with the 'clerical' emphasis will probably find some of the 
interpretations of short passages forced, and the vocabulary over- 
ambitious, exaggerated or unnecessarily erudite. 

In M.L.N. (March) there are two Notes by D. W. Robertson, 
The Heresy of the 'Pearl' and The Pearl as a Symbol. The former 
returns to the much discussed parable of the Vineyard in Pearl and 
to the question whether 'the Jovinian heresy' is to be detected in 
this context. By tracing the evolution of a patristic comment on 
the parable, Robertson clears up the difficulty in Pearl's saying 
that she went to the vineyard 4 in euentyde', though she died in 
infancy, and decides there is no heresy. 'All are marked for eternal 
life as their reward for Christian status.' 

The second article reviews previous interpretations of the 
'meaning' of Pearl and notes that only temporary or qualified 
acceptance has so far been given to any formulation of the sym- 
bolic value of the 'Pearl'. Robertson thinks that both J. B. Fletcher 
(Pearl = symbol of innocence) and Sister Mary Hillman (Pearl = 
gem/soul/Kingdom of Heaven) are both, at bottom, right. We are 
to think of the Vision in the poem as a device for impressing on 
readers the necessity for regaining the state of innocence; by com- 
bining beauty and doctrine 'it stimulates the will and informs the 
intellect'. By the usual system of four-fold meanings the 'Pearl' 
rises from the actual gem to the soul that has attained its reward. 

Fourteenth-century verse is partly the theme of two articles 
which extend their scope into the fifteenth century. Theodore 
Wolpers in a long and solid article Geschichte der englischen 
Marienlyrik in Mittelalter (Anglia, Heft I) works out the evolution 
of lyrics inspired by the Blessed Virgin from Latin hymnody to 
Lydgate. He traces the various elements or 'motives' Gebets- 
motive, Plancttismotive, etc. and ranges from the polished and 
courtly to popular Mary-poems and lullabies. The fourteenth 
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century occupies a central position in a slow process of seculariza- 
tion of ground tone from the thirteenth century to the fifteenth. 
Wolpers also illustrates the proliferation of descriptive phrases and 
analogies 'redolent cedyr' etc. and follows up the symbolism of 
the Mary-poems Sun, Flower, etc. through the same historical 
phases as the main study. 

In a brief article, Caxton and Gower (M.L.R., April), J. A. W. 
Bennett refers to one of Gower's most successful passages in the 
Confessio Amantis the visit of Iris to the cave of Morpheus (Book 
IV). It is indebted to Ovid's Metamorphoses (XL 578 ff.) but is not 
a word-for-word translation. Clearly Caxton was struck by this 
episode. In his Metamorphoses (1480) based on a French transla- 
tion, he incorporated in his story of Ceyx and Alcyone phrases and 
one whole line intact. One phrase, taken by editors as an example 
of Caxton's 'original touch of the unfamiliar', is 'lifted' from 
Gower. 

Fourteenth-century prose was represented in 1950 by one edition 
and one commentary. The mystical treatise, A Talkyng of the Loue 
of God, has been edited by Sister M. Salvina Westra. 6 The plan of 
this edition is to place the text between two bodies of commentary. 
There is first a full Introduction covering the MSS., sources and 
traditions, previous editions, type of prose ('cadence' and rhyme) 
and appreciation of literary merits and devotional power ; after the 
text come the linguistic analysis (designed to be particularly full on 
Grammar and Vocabulary), discussion of provenance and date 
and the Glossary. 

A Talkyng is interesting as an example of the lyrical-rhetorical 
prose cultivated in its line of devotional writing, and particularly 
so for the clear recognition of this style as 'cadence' in the Vernon 
MS. which marks the close of each rhythmical unit by a period 
stop[-] Sister Westra is perhaps more interested in the extensive 
use of rhyme than in the cadences or rhythms. There are many 
points of resemblance to German mystical writings composed for 
women, but A Talkyng is clearly written for men as well. It often 
recalls the certain or putative works of Rolle, though its language 

* A Talkyng of the Loue of God, ed. by Sister M. Salvina Westra. The 
Hague: Martinus Nijhoff, pp. xxxii 4-171. 
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clearly assigns it to the West Midlands, not necessarily, however, 
to the areas responsible for the two extant MSS. 

Thomas Usk's Testament of Love had up to the appearance of 
C. S. Lewis's Allegory of Love a bad press. Hence it has mouldered 
in comparative obscurity since Thynne's edition of 1532 which, in 
the absence of any MS., provides the basic text. Usk's reputation, 
such as it is, has not been helped by the numerous corruptions in 
this text, far too many of which, in Claes Schaar's opinion, persist 
in Skeat's edition. Schaar's Notes on Thomas Usk's 'Testament of 
Love' 1 are intended to clarify and rectify the text. In the Introduc- 
tion he notes that Usk's emotional reactions were strong and these 
issued in bold and inventive metaphor. His style, therefore, has 
its points of interest, even if his ideas have few or none. 

There is a good deal more than usual to record on medieval 
drama this year. Various articles will be collected first, beginning 
with those of comparative scope, and then will be noticed two 
books of necessity more briefly than would otherwise be desir- 
able. 

Four articles of varying lengths by Mary H. Marshall represent 
two lines of investigation which, since they lie in the background 
of our actual ME. drama, can be only lightly touched on. One 
article, Aesthetic Values of the Liturgical Drama (Eng. Inst. Studies), 
reinforces the efforts of those who contend for a more literary and 
aesthetic consideration of medieval literature as a thing-in-itself. 
Certain new trends and events a better understanding of poetic, 
non-realistic drama and the still growing interest in myth and sym- 
bol are pointers to a more fruitful line of approach. There are 
other interesting points in this article, of which only one can be 
mentioned the fresh and convincing appreciation of a formalized 
drama with symbolism and lyricism as its main components. 

The other three articles use what is broadly a philological tool 
to uncover evidence as to medieval conceptions of the theatre. 8 

7 Notes on Thomas Usk's 'Testament of Love\ by Claes Schaar. Lund: 
Gleerup. pp. 46. Kr. 3.50. 

8 (i) Theatre in the Middle Ages: Evidence from Dictionaries and Glosses I. 
Symposium IV, May; (ii) ibid. Nov. (iii) Boethius* Definition of 'Persona' and 
Medieval Understanding of the Roman Theater^ Spec,, Oct. 
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From dictionaries, glosses and other comment on words, Mary 
Marshall seeks to discover what were the medieval notions of 
theatre and stage, bearing in mind the problem of distinguishing 
literary tradition from contemporary application. Her method is 
chronological, the words considered are Latin words (theatrum, 
scena, persona, etc.) and the sources searched are Western Euro- 
pean. She uses, however, a good deal of Latin material compiled 
in this country. Through Boethius, she thinks, the early Middle Ages 
gained a better notion of the Roman theatre and acting than they 
have been credited with; there is no evidence that knowledge 
became more definite in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. 
How very nearly the tradition snapped is shown by some quaint- 
seeming misconceptions, for example Nicholas Trivet's notion 
(the result, however, of his knowledge of the etymology) that scena 
betokened the place where actors were hidden, out of which they 
sang their songs. 

There are three articles on our own vernacular drama. Rossell H. 
Robbins in An English Mystery Play Fragment ante 1300 (M.L.N., 
Jan.) prints and annotates a fragment, bilingual in English and 
French, which is preserved in Camb. Univ. MSS. Mm. 1. 18, f. If 
its contents can be accepted as the prologue of a play, it provides 
evidence of vernacular dramatic activity which antedates consider- 
ably the Ricking Hall fragment from an E. Anglian mystery which 
(the MS.) could be dated as early fourteenth century. The Cam- 
bridge fragment is not later than 1300 and may be twenty-five years 
earlier. It is of interest to note that both these early fragments are 
bilingual. 

C. F. Hoffman has a brief Note in M.L.N. (April), The Source 
of the Words to the Music in York 46, in which he traces to the 
Legenda Aurea (see Strasbourg ed. 1482) the wording supplied for 
three out of the four musical passages included in the York play 
4 The Appearance of our Lady to Thomas'. The three pieces of 
'libretto* are all tributes to the Virgin. Hoffman prints the passages 
in play and Legend with comment and comparison with the Vul- 
gate, for, behind the Legend, the first two go back to the 'Song of 
Solomon'. 

Anna J. Mill continues her studies of ME. vernacular drama by 
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recalling in The York Plays of the Dying, Assumption and Corona- 
tion of Our Lady (P.M.L.A., Sept.) English poverty in evidence of 
dramatic performances of saints' miracles compared with French 
wealth. However, in addition to the three surviving separate 
miracle-plays ('Mary Magdalene', 'St. Paul', the Cornish 'Meria- 
sek') there are others embedded in the cycles (York and Ludus 
Coventriae) or referred to in the records of Newcastle, Aberdeen 
and Beverley. It is the purpose of this article to gather from MS. 
records, now in process of collection and publication,* scattered 
data from which to piece together the story of the four York 
miracle-plays of the Blessed Virgin. Of these the second in the 
Ordo (Portado), based on the episode of Fergus the Jew (only 
named at York), seems to have become a rowdy performance and 
was eventually dropped. The fourth (Coronacio) was the inn- 
holders' responsibility and was subsidized by the York Corpora- 
tion. As the Reformation drew on the Mary plays encountered 
trouble before the main cycle. After 1548, except for a brief 
revival under Mary Tudor, their day was clearly done. By 1561 
they have been dropped for good, though a shortened cycle sur- 
vives a few years. 

The two books to be noted for 1950 offer contrasting examples 
of literary approach to medieval drama a full-scale treatment of 
one figure in one group of plays in one cycle, and the broad con- 
spectus of the literary historian, 'covering ground'. 

Arnold Williams' Characterization of Pilate grew out of a 
realization of the 'dramatic impressiveness' of the presentation of 
Pilate in the Passion and Resurrection group of the Towneley 
Plays. It opens with a useful review of the twofold medieval Pilate- 
tradition a 'good' Pilate and a 'bad'. Whereas other cycles offer 
in some measure a 'mixed' Pilate (as, indeed, do the Gospels), the 
Towneley Pilate is offered as a consistent villain raised to tragic 
stature (the connotation of 'tragic' here is not altogether clear) ; 
this has been achieved by the concentration and force of the drama- 
tic presentation. The dramatist responsible for Pilate also included 
a social reference, particularly to legal abuses the masked tyranny 

9 By Angelo Raine: York Civic Records (Yorkshire ArchaeoL Soc.). The 
above article draws upon the House Books and Chamberlain's Rolls and 
Books, 'hitherto only spasmodically used'. 

10 The Characterization of Pilate in the Towneley Plays, by Arnold Williams. 
Michigan State College Press, East Lansing, pp. xiii -f 112. $2.50. 
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of the law which would enable him to capitalize the growing 
hatred of this tyranny expressed in numerous other fifteenth- 
century literary writings and social documents. 

This build-up of a strong unified Pilate has, however, to face the 
accumulated evidence pointing to a composite, stratified text. The 
Towneley plays are not a genuine cycle : there is the proved depen- 
dence on York, there is the work, interpolated or superimposed, 
of the 'Wakefield Master', there is the additional metrical and 
textual evidence of multiple origin and successive layers. If we have 
followed Williams in his demonstration, there seems no other way 
than his concluding hypothesis by which to square a unified 
character with a composite text : at a late (though not final) stage 
in compilation and adaptation, someone, visited by this concep- 
tion of Pilate's character and role, modified and recast the material 
already collected so as to secure it. It is, perhaps, a relief to find 
that this re-making is not to be attributed to the 'Master'. He has 
touched the Towneley Pilate, but his mind worked towards comic 
realism, not tragedy. 

Though Rossiter's account of our earlier drama 11 includes the 
Elizabethan (in the strict chronological sense), it falls to be con- 
sidered in this chapter since the medieval drama makes the staple 
of the book and it is one of the author's contentions that whatever 
'academic imports' were brought in during and after the Renais- 
sance, the Elizabethan drama requires the medieval for its full 
appreciation to an extent which the growing cult of continuity has 
not fully demonstrated even yet. 

Rossiter's object is to provide a compendious literary history 
from an even earlier phase than the liturgical drama the pagan 
rituals, mimes, etc. Since he gets to the earlier work of Shakes- 
peare in 176 pages, the book has to be closely packed. It is only 
possible here to pick out a few leading features. Many readers are 
likely to agree that the story works up to a central peak the two 
chapters on 'the Gothic Drama' (the craft-plays) and the 'Castle 
and the Pin' (on the rise and significance of allegory). Here Rossiter 
draws on a wide range of material and activities parallel expres- 
sions in painting, social reference, literature early and late to 
bring out the values (very largely ambivalences) in his subjects. 

11 English Drama from Early Times to the Elizabethans, by A. P. Rossiter. 
Hutchinson's Univ. Library, pp. 176. 16s. 
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There is a welcome astringency in parts, especially on the gaps in 
our knowledge (e.g. concerning the so-called secularization), on 
the purely literary or poetic limitations of the craft-plays, the 
general mediocrity, if not poverty, of the linguistic medium, even 
of the Wakefield Master, on the brutalities so often watered down 
to 4 comic realism'. At the same time there are the inequalities 
inevitable in a work so compendious ; some statements and refer- 
ences call for revision. 

Though the book appears in a series described by the author as 
'semi-popular', it is not an easy popularization. The writing is 
often difficult and is given an individual, indeed slightly eccentric, 
flavour. Sometimes an effort is made to catch the attention of 'the 
general reader' by some 'modern' touch or juxtaposition (e.g. 'St. 
Ethelwold and Poo-bah', p. 45) or some boldly vivifying epithet 
There is a kind of inkhornism and neologism (e.g. the verb to 
'spectate') and considerable indulgence in three- or four-fold 
hyphenated compounds. There are difficulties of a better and more 
rewarding sort when the author digs into some layer of the medi- 
eval mind which interests him though one wonders what critics 
did before Freudians popularized the word 'ambivalence'. 

On fifteenth-century verse there is a handful of scattered, and 
sometimes very brief, articles to discuss. A. K. Moore in The Form 
and Content of the 'Notbrowne Mayde' (M.L.N., June) notes that 
this poem has been difficult to place in the traditions of late 
fifteenth-century verse. The object of this article is to show that 
the metrical arrangement, the kind (estrif) and the subject-matter 
have sufficient affiliations with ME. forms and traditions (what- 
ever their sources) for it to be unnecessary to search for specific 
continental or learned models. 

R. H. Robbins continues to root in fifteenth-century by-ways. 
In The Fraternity of Drinkers (S. in Ph., Jan.) he prints a humorous 
poem found as the main English item in a late fifteenth-century 
collection of Welsh poems (MS. Penarth 53). He notes that the 
short humorous story was not extensively cultivated in ME. before 
the fifteenth century which has left about two dozen examples. 
There is no other poem closely comparable to this but there are 
links with 'The Order of Fair Ease', 'The Land of Cockayne' and 
drinking poems generally. 
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Robbins also prints with Introduction and commentary The 
Poems of Humfrey Newton Esq. (P.M.L.A., March), on which 
see below, ch. vi, p. 98. 

We turn to solider fifteenth-century work with W. F. Schirmer's 
lengthy study, Lydgate's 'Falls of Princes' (Anglia, 1950 Heft 3). 
This is a chapter abstracted from Schirmer's completed, but not 
published, John Lydgate. Ein Kultwbild aus dem 15 Jahrhundert. 
After a strenuous beginning with Boccaccio's De Casibus and later 
vernacular translations, Schirmer proceeds to bring out new value 
and importance in the theme as handled by Lydgate for his age. 
Against all Lydgate's prolific output The Falls of Princes stands 
out as the Lieblingsthema of the poet and his century filled with the 
French wars and the Wars of the Roses. Under the influence of the 
Antike this theme acquires a stoic and even epic quality and the 
heroes are seen without Christian and chivalrous significance and 
atmosphere. This Schirmer sets out as the general importance of 
the poem. He then takes a closer view and subjects the whole poem 
to minute analysis. The subsequent pages are packed with refer- 
ences, comparisons, explanations with scarcely a paragraph! 

The repercussions of Vinaver's edition of the Morte Darthur 
began to be noticeable in 1950. This is shown particularly by two 
of the three articles on Malory to be considered now. 

Mary E. Dichmann in Characterization in Malory's Tale of 
Arthur and Lucius (P.M.L.A., Sept.) studies the handling of char- 
acter in Arthur and Lucius from the point of view of one sceptical 
of some at least of Vinaver's hypotheses. Thus, while it is accepted 
that Arthur and Lucius was the first tale or section, the 'build-up* 
of Lancelot particularly, of Arthur and other knights, is only ex- 
plicable on the assumption that Malory was looking ahead and 
had some sort of scheme for a prose 'Arthuriad' in his head in 
other words that the later, more chivalrous, episodes, already in 
the author's mind, were modifying the more 'heroic' material of 
the source. This is a close and fully-illustrated argument, but some- 
times a little wiredrawn. 

Another article by Robert H. Wilson (Univ. of Texas Studies in 
English, Vol. XXIX) shows an independent working to very similar 
conclusions. In Malory's Early Knowledge of Arthurian Romance, 
Wilson joins Mary Dichmann and several reviewers, not only in 
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viewing with reserve, to say the least, Vinaver's view that the 'book' 
entitled by Caxton Morte Darthur should really be regarded as a 
collection of eight tales, but also in finding no support for the 
view that when Malory undertook the earlier sections he was as 
yet ignorant of French Arthurian romances. Examples are given 
pointing to early use by Malory of Pertesvaus, Tristan, the Merlin 
cycle and other French sources. Certainly in Arthur and Lucius 
more was known about Lancelot than the source provided. A 
good many of the examples consist of little more than names or 
small details, but cumulative weight is claimed for them. 

E. T. Donaldson's Malory and the Stanzaic 'La Morte Arthur* 
(St. in Phil, July) deals with a more specialized point, although it 
aslo involves a revision of one of Vinaver's findings. That La Morte 
Arthur may have been used by Malory for the later sections of his 
book has long been considered possible. Vinaver showed that 
Malory drew on La Morte for the disruption of the kingdom 
(Caxton: Bks. XX-XXI) but denied any dependence elsewhere. 
Donaldson is persuaded that for Book XVIII Malory has made 
some use of La Morte. The argument is rather subtle since it is not 
a matter of unnoticed verbal or factual borrowings. It is rather 
that some repetitions of patterns of thought and evolution of inci- 
dent can be better understood on the assumption that La Morte 
was in Malory's mind. More subtly still, Donaldson urges that 
some of Malory's innovations, notably the increasing stature of 
Guinevere, are partly prepared by what La Morte does not say (as 
contrasted with what is said by the known source, the French Mori 
Artu). It is a strong point that, if La Morte was used for Books 
XX-XXI, there can be little doubt that the material of Book 
XVIII was also in Malory's mind. 

Next can be placed writings on three fifteenth-century didactic 
works. R. H. Bowers makes accessible in P.M. LA (June) A ME. 
Treatise on Hermeneutics. Actually this is a sermon which contains 
a systematic exposition of the Tour-fold interpretation' ; it is to be 
found in Harley MS. 2276, It is probably a translation of a hither- 
to untraced Latin original ; one cannot say therefore how far its 
general modesty and good sense are to be attributed to the fifteenth- 
century vernacular writer. There are, of course, numerous medieval 
applications, in all the used languages, of this 'unfolding* of mean- 
ings ; the student meets it mainly, perhaps, in the ingenious inter- 
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pretations by modern commentators of passages in Piers Plowman 
and other texts. We know the four-fold scheme, but to many it 
becomes involved in a cloud of rival subtleties. This treatise handles 
it with agreeable firmness. The application to the miracle at Cana 
gives an excellent demonstration of a medieval writer using the 
tools of his own mental world. 

A MS. Source of the 'Book of St. Albans' (B.J.R.L., Sept.) by 
A. L. Binns deals more particularly with one (Lambeth 491. L) of 
two MSS. which supplement Twici's LArt de Venerie as sources 
of Dame Juliana Berners' Book of St Albans. The other MS. is 
Rawlinson Poet. 143. Hitherto these supplementary MSS. sources 
had not been traced. After a discussion of the relationship of the 
Book of St Albans and the two MSS., Binns brings in for com- 
parison other hunting texts, including the relevant episodes in 
Gawain and the Green Knight and gives his support to Pons' view 
(see Y.W., xxviii, 89) that the art and circumstance of 'venerie' in 
that poem could be drawn from literary sources. 

Gosta Brodin has produced a very thorough edition of a ME. 
herbal 12 indeed, in range and variety of information gathered, 
advanced bibliographical techniques employed in description and 
dating of the principal MS. (Stockholm MS. X 90), in scale of 
Notes and Glossary, it is an admirable example of modern Scan- 
dinavian scholarship. The title Agnus Castus is supplied for ease 
of reference by the editor from the name of the plant first men- 
tioned. There were, of course, many medieval herbals in Latin and 
the vernaculars, all deriving ultimately from Greek originals. 
There is a Latin Agnus Castus, which Brodin believes to have been 
written in England by an Englishman and to be the original of this 
ME. version. Though these herbals were compilations and re- 
compilations and have much material in common, there are 
numerous variations and the identification of the plants and the 
annotation of the plant-names in themselves impose a heavy burden 
on an editor. 

Curt F. Buhler gives a demonstration of one line of what may 
be called the "higher bibliography 9 in his investigation of the head- 

19 Agnus Castus. A Middle English Herbal, ed. by Gosta Brodin. Upsala: 
Lundequitska Bokhandeln. pp. 328. 
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lines of William de Machlinia's Year-book. 18 Prompted by the 
'recent revolutionary studies' in headlines by Bowers, McMana- 
way, Hinman and others, Buhler tries what he modestly names his 
prentice hand ; for this he selects as his 'vile body' a book which 
offers some meat to the bibliographer though singularly little to 
the general reader. The article consists of a demonstration of 
method in minute detail. It works to one general conclusion : that 
expediency and the saving of effort were the order of the day at 
Machlinia's press. 

Another article by Buhler may be placed here rather than among 
fifteenth-century verse, since though it deals with George Ashby's 
poems (one of them more particularly) it arises out of Biihler's 
earlier work on the Dictes of the Philosophers (see Y.W., xxii,76) 
and illustrates the responsibility of that compilation in spreading 
gnomic material throughout verse as well as prose. This is the 
article The 'Liber de Dictis Philosophorunt and Common Proverbs 
in George Ashby's Poems (P.M.L.A., March). 

This chapter can be wound up by a brief notice of J. M. Clark's 
studies of the Dance of Death, a grim theme that harmonized with 
the state of many minds in the fifteenth century and expressed 
itself in various media. He has a book 14 and an article The Dance 
of Death in Medieval Literature. Some theories of its Origin 
(M.L.R., July) in which he summarizes some of the more interest- 
ing of his conclusions as to the earlier, medieval, phases. First he 
surveys the course of previous investigations, particularly the con- 
troversies as to whether the origins of the Dance are to be traced to 
art or drama. Clark discusses the earliest known literary expres- 
sions of, and references to, the theme and decides that it is im- 
possible to reject early indications of the existence of a play in 
which 'Death summoned representative mortals to the Grave'. 
This play may have been no more than dumb-show and probably 
was localized at first in France. 

18 The Headlines of William de Machlinia's Year-book. 37 Henry VL Univ. 
of Virginia: Papers of the Bibliographical Society, Vol. I. Charlottesville, Va. 
204 pp. $3.50. 

14 The Dance of Death in the Middle Ages and the Renaissance, by J. M. 
Clark. Glasgow Univ. Publications LXXXVI. Jackson, pp. xi -I- 181. 21s. 



VI 
THE RENAISSANCE 

By FREDERICK S. BOAS 

THIS chapter will, as usual, deal successively with publications, in 
approximately chronological order, concerning prose, verse and 
drama. In the field of prose there was a notable slackening in 1950 
of the recent continuous flow of books and articles relating to 
Sir Thomas More and his circle. 

R. J. Schoeck furnishes further particulars (N. & Q., 8 July) from 
the Black Books of Lincoln's Inn about Christopher Stubbe, hus- 
band of John Heywood's daughter, Joan. His father, Edward Stubbe, 
was admitted to Lincoln's Inn in 1494, and was made a Bencher of 
the Inn in 1518. Christopher was admitted to the Inn in 1528 and 
was called to the Bar with William Rastell in 1539. He was fined 
26s. %d. for not being Pensioner in 1550. Schoeck suggests that he 
may have fled to Louvain. 

In a note in 1949 (see Y.W. xxx, 90) Schoeck conjectured that 
Margaret Gigs Clement, More's foster-daughter, may have been 
the daughter of Thomas Gygges of Lincoln's Inn. In a later note 
(N. & Q., 24 June) on Thomas Gygges he withdraws this conjecture 
but gives further particulars about him. He was Lent Reader in 
the Inn, 1491-2. The Patent Rolls show that he served on important 
local Commissions, 1485-97, in Norfolk and Suffolk. Schoeck 
thinks it probable that he was the Thomas Gygges of Buraham, 
St. Clement, Norfolk, whose will was made on 1 December 1505. 
He had a son, John, and three daughters but none of them was 
called Margaret. 

Schoeck in Sir Thomas More and Lincoln's Inn Revels points out 
that More was elected Butler of the Inn in Michaelmas Term, 
1507, to serve with the Steward at Christmas under the Master of 
the Revels. He was elected Marshall for 1510-1 1, to be responsible 
to the Master of the Revels during the Christmas festivities, but 
having recently been appointed one of the Under-Sheriffs of the 
City, he paid a fine instead of serving. Even when he became Chan- 
cellor in 1529, he kept up his interest in the affairs of the Inn. 
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Schoeck thinks that an entry in the Black Books for 1528-9 
'Master of the Revels: Arnold, If not, More', refers to Sir 
Thomas, as he is the only More to whom the date is applicable. 

Edward L. Surtz, S. J., discusses Logic in Utopia (P.Q., Oct.). 
More states that in logic the Utopians 'haue fownde owte in a 
manner all that owre auncyente Philosophers haue tawghte'. By 
this Surtz holds More meant that they were versed in the logical 
treatises of Aristotle and probably of Porphyry's Isagoge. On the 
other hand they cared nothing for 'all those rules of restryctyons, 
amplyfycatyons, and supposytyons, very wittelye inuented in the 
small Logycalles'. That is to say, they were contemptuous of the 
complications added to Aristotle's scheme of logic by medieval 
commentators. Among them was Peter of Spain, afterwards Pope 
John XXI, in whose tract Small Logicals occur the above terms of 
which Surtz supplies interpretations. More also attacks other 
subtle inventions of the Schoolmen, such as 'second intentions' 
and 'universals'. 1 

Leslie Warren has a detailed discussion of the relation between 
Francesco Patrizi's 'De Regno et Regis Institution? and the Plan 
of Elyot's "The Boke named the GovernouS (J.E.G.P., Jan.). Patrizi, 
born in Siena, became Bishop of Gaeta in 1461 . He completed his 
De Regno probably in 1484 but it was not published till 1519, 
twenty-five years after his death. It was republished four times in 
the sixteenth century and abridgments appeared in many languages. 
Sir Thomas Elyot's The Governour first appeared in 1531. When 
H. H. S. Croft published in 1883 a modern edition of Elyot's 
treatise, he found that twenty passages in Book I were derived 
from De Regno, and he also quoted forty-two passages in Books 
II and III where there was a resemblance between the two texts. 
He therefore concluded that Elyot modelled his work on De Regno. 
Croft's view was challenged in 1938 by Josef Schlotter who held 
that the parallels were due to the fact that Patrizi and Elyot were 
both Platonists. 

Warren has therefore aimed at clarifying the problem and com- 
paring the plans of the two works. He agrees with Croft that the 
twenty passages in Book I of The Governour, which outlines the 

1 An edition of Roper's 'Life ofMore\ by J. M. Cline (New York: Swallow 
Press) has not been available for notice. 
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progress of studies and physical exercise, correspond with passages 
in De Regno and indicate that Elyot had Patrizi's plan of discussion 
in mind. On the other hand he considers that the twenty passages 
from De Regno noted by Croft in connexion with Book II are, with 
one or two exceptions, commonplaces and are no proof of borrow- 
ing. In Book III of The Governour eight of the twenty-one passages 
cited by Croft are translated from De Regno and eight others pre- 
sent similar ideas or context. Warren's conclusion is that the evi- 
dence shows no doubt that Elyot was familiar with De Regno and 
'used it for material illustration of topics common to both works'. 
Warren then proceeds to give a comparison in outline of the 
plans of De Regno and The Governour. In a detailed analysis for 
which students should refer to his essay he indicates the similarities 
and differences between them, among the latter being Elyot's con- 
cern only with the public weal of his own country, while Patrizi 
sought in the idea of kingly virtue a universal good. Warren's 
final summing-up is that De Regno was the immediate source, in 
the parts where they are akin, of Elyot's plan which as a whole 
derives ultimately from Cicero's De Officiis. 

The most important 1950 prose work in the field of this chapter 
is Elizabethan Recusant Prose, 1559-1582* by A. C. Southern. It 
has of late been upheld by R. W. Chambers and others that after 
Sir Thomas More the true tradition of English prose was carried 
on not by Lyly or Sidney or those who after them wrote in various 
florid and 'conceited' styles, but by the authors of books and 
pamphlets in idiomatic, direct prose on religious and political 
topics. Many of these were refugees from this country owing to the 
Government's hostile attitude to their convictions, and it has been 
urged that prejudice has long stood in the way of a recognition of 
their literary achievements. However this may be, a welcome is due 
to Southern's learned and lucid study, on an extensive scale, of a 
quarter of a century's prose output by Roman Catholic recusants, 
who have been called 'the inheritors of More'. 

In a preliminary chapter, 'The Movement and the Men', 
Southern, while protesting against the general charge of disloyalty 
to Elizabeth brought against the recusants, states that they could 

% Elizabeth Recusant Prose, 1559-1582, by A. C. Southern. Sands, pp. xxxv 
+553. 425. 
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not conscientiously comply with the Acts of Supremacy and Uni- 
formity, and he gives a list of eminent Oxford and Cambridge 
men who fled across the sea, first to Louvain, then to the College 
at Douai (1568), afterwards moved to Rheims (1578-93), under the 
successful presidency of William Allen, afterwards Cardinal. 
Thereupon follow chapters dealing in turn with 'apologetic', 
'devotional' and 'miscellaneous' works. Within the limits of Y. W. 
one can only call attention to a few of the chief names and publica- 
tions. 

Among the apologists from whom quotations are given are 
Thomas Harding, Nicholas Sander, William Allen, Edmund Cam- 
pion, Robert Persons (Parsons), and Thomas Stapleton. Of 
Stapleton's translation of Bede's History of the Church of England 
Southern makes the claim that 'the familiar ease and picturesque- 
ness of the prose invites comparison with North's translation of 
Plutarch', and that it has been unduly neglected. In an age of fierce 
controversy the devotional works were considerably fewer than 
the apologetic and only a small proportion were quite original. 
Thus The Book of Resolution by Persons owed its inception to 
Stephen Brinkley's translation of a treatise in Spanish by Caspar 
Loarte. What gives this chapter its special interest is Southern's 
account of the Rhemes New Testament (1582) which can craim to 
be the crowning glory of England Recusant literature. It was the 
work of Gregory Martin under the direction of Allen. He trans- 
lated from the Vulgate, collating with the Greek and Hebrew 
texts, and, in Southern's view, made little use of earlier English 
versions. On the other hand a number of instances are given to 
support the claim of its influence on the phrasing of the Authorized 
Version. 

Among miscellaneous works attention may be drawn to Allen's 
Apologie on behalf of the two English Colleges in Rheims and 
Rome and to Edmund Campion's Historie of Ireland, which is ex- 
tant in two manuscript and three printed versions, which Southern 
compares textually, and to whose animation of rhythm and vigour 
of expression he pays tribute. 

In the supplementary chapter on publishers and presses an 
interesting feature is the importance attached to the evidence of 
typography in identifying the printers, of whom the chief was Vel- 
pen of Louvain, working for John Fowler, publisher of Recusant 
English books, 1565-76. An elaborate bibliography of nearly 150 
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pages completes a work of outstanding scholarship (see also chap. 
xv, p. 267). 

Russell H. Robbins prints for the first time from the Capes- 
thorne MS. in the Bodleian The Poems of Humfrey Newton, 
Esquire, 1466-1536 (P.M.L.A., March). Robbins gives biographi- 
cal particulars of Newton and his wife Elena Fitton, both of them 
belonging to leading Cheshire county families. He doubts the sug- 
gestions that have been made that Newton was a lawyer or an 
ecclesiastic and thinks that "he was simply a prominent local 
figure, a gentleman, able to write Latin, and consequently some- 
times called on as a witness or counsellor in transactions of his 
friends'. 

The poems form part of Humfrey Newton's commonplace book, 
together with genealogical and historical notes and other miscel- 
laneous matter. All the twenty-three poems except the first are in 
the hand of Newton, who signs his name several times, though the 
style of writing varies. Nos. XIX, XX, XXII, XXIII are well- 
known texts, carefully copied from other MSS., and XII is notable 
as written in alliterative cross-rimed quatrains with phrases 
paralleled in Sir Gawain and the Green Knight. Robbins adds to his 
text or the poems footnotes showing Newton's MS. corrections 
and glossing obscure dialectical words. He speaks of Newton as a 
pedestrian poet but valuable as providing 'the most extended 
series of poems by the country squire or town gentleman of his 
period'. He stands apart also in that his work is not mainly re- 
ligious or didactic but secular, including love-poems and acrostics, 
many of them in the fashionable epistolary form. 

V. de Sola Pinto's selections* from John Skelton's Poems in 
4 A Series of English Texts' is to be welcomed. In his Introduction 
he truly says that Skelton is 'a poet whose genius is only beginning 
to receive due recognition'. Though Ben Jonson and Drayton 
experimented in 'Skeltonic' metre, to Puttenham he was 'a rude 
rayling rimer', to Pope he was 'beastly', and to Warton 'a writer 
without decorum'. It was Dyce who in 1843 at last paid him the 
tribute of editing his Poetical Works. And it is surprising to learn 

8 John Skelton. A Selection from his Poems, ed. by Vivian de Sola Pinto. 
Sidgwick & Jackson, pp. viii + 127. 65. 
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that Mrs. Browning, whose tone and versification were so dif- 
ferent from Skelton's, praised him highly in her Book of the Poets 
(1863). During the present half-century, as successive volumes of 
Y.W. have testified, and as Pinto's short bibliography does not 
fully indicate, editors and critics have been busy with Skelton. 
The most important of the recent studies was by H. L. R. Edwards 
in 1949 (see Y.W., xxx, 92-3). 

What for long militated against the proper appreciation of 
Skelton was the fact, as Pinto points out, that he belonged to two 
worlds, 'the feudal and Catholic civilization of the Middle Ages' 
and 'the new humanist and individualist civilization', and was not 
a typical representative of either. Pinto gives a summary of his 
career, with its contradictions and paradoxes. He then traces his 
development as a poet from his early post-Chaucerian manner 
and his 'Gothic' religious verse to his Skeltonic 'sprung rhythm', 
short lines of two or three accents rhyming in couplets or triplets, 
which he used both for elegiac and satirical purposes. All these find 
full illustration in Pinto's Selection. 

Thus The Bowge of Court, the Chaucerian dream-allegory given 
new life, is followed by, and contrasted with, an extract of more 
than 800 lines from the charming elegy in Skeltonic verse on Philip 
Sparrow. In the same metre but in a totally opposite vein is an 
extract from the coarse The Tunning of Elinour Rumming. There 
are passages in different metres from Skelton's morality play, 
Magnificence, followed by extracts from the anti-clerical poems, 
Colin Clout, Speak Parrot and Why Come Ye not to Courte? After 
a group of personal poems, the selection is aptly closed with 'A 
Defence of Poetry' from Skelton's last poem A Replication. With 
the helpful explanatory footnotes, indexed at the end, this book 
should achieve its purpose of gaining a wider public for Master 
Skelton, Poet Laureate. 

In Phyllyp Sparowe: Titulus (5. in Ph., July) Robert S. Kinsman 
explains the meaning of the word in the sixth line of the Latin 
lines appended to the poem, 'Nee minus hoc titulo tersa Minerva 
mea esf as 'And my Muse is not the less pure for this memorial 
verse'. He points out that the titulus does not mean 'title', but an 
inscription written on the rotuli mortuorum, rolls of the dead 
which were circulated. To these rolls verse condolences were after 
a time added, and these in their turn were sometimes parodied. 
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This type of titulus, as Kinsman claims, affected Skelton in the 
general build-up of his poem. 

Kinsman discusses the identification of The Buck and the Fox, 
who, with four other animals, are said to have gone away in 
Skelton's Why Come Ye not to Cowrie? his satirical attack on the 
all-powerful Wolsey. Dyce had already conjectured that by 'Buck' 
was meant the third Duke of Buckingham, whose execution in 1521 
was due, in popular belief, to Wolsey. Kinsman supports Dyce's 
view by quotations from Polydore Vergil and the anonymous poem, 
An Impeachment of Wolsey. The 'Fox' he identified as Richard 
Fox, Bishop of Winchester, and for long Lord of the Privy Seal. 
Polydore Vergil is again quoted as testifying that Wolsey's pre- 
dominance forced Fox and Warham, Archbishop of Canterbury, 
into retirement from the Privy Council, while the Venetian am- 
bassador reported that they were opposed to Wolsey's policy of 
supporting the Emperor against France. 

J. C. Maxwell in A Skelton Ascription (T.L.S., 10 Feb.) points 
out that Master es Anne was first printed by Skeat in 1866, con- 
siderably before Brie or Lloyd. 

Alan Swallow discusses in detail The Pentameter Lines in Skelton 
and Wyatt (Mod. Phil, Aug.). He claims that good pentameters 
were written by Skelton and by Wyatt not only in his later verse. 
The question is complicated by contemporary pronunciations, 'in- 
cluding the vexing problems of accentuation and of syllabifica- 
tion'. This is illustrated from apparent inconsistency in the pro- 
nunciation of final e and es, and of words of French origin, which 
usually had a Romance pronunciation at the end of a line. After 
a careful examination of considerable extracts from both writers 
Swallow finds that Skelton anticipated Wyatt in the use of the 
iambic pentameter line ; that both of them had in mind a five- 
stress line of the normal pattern; and that the 'roughness' of part 
of their metrics has been exaggerated. This is due partly to the 
instability of early sixteenth-century English, and to the use of a 
'wrenched' accent on a rhyming word at the end of a line. But in 
Swallow's view the roughness is mainly caused by the metrical 
tradition which Skelton and Wyatt had inherited, and which 
maintained a sharp distinction between lyrical and non-lyrical 
poetry. The latter usually employed a longer line than the former, 
broken into two half-lines, with two or three stresses recalling OE 
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types. Under this influence Skelton and Wyatt did not fit their 
pentameters to a single pattern, though Wyatt, in imitation of 
Italian verse, gradually conformed more to the regular metric. 

Kenneth Muir's 1949 edition of Sir Thomas Wyatfs Poems,' 
which was not available for notice in last year's Y. W.> will do much 
to enhance and clarify Wyatt's reputation. Muir has printed the 
101 lyrics and sonnets in their order in Egerton MS. 2711, which 
also contains the satires and penitential psalms which he has segre- 
gated. He has also printed forty-six poems found only in Devon- 
shire MS. Add. 17492, which also contains fifty which appear 
in Egerton MS. In addition the volume contains smaller groups 
from minor MSS, from Tottel's Songs and Sonnettes and the frag- 
mentary The Cowrie of Venus, doubtful poems, and two letters 
to his son and textual notes. While it contains tributes to the work 
of Nott, Miss Foxwell and E. M. W. Tillyard, Muir's edition is the 
most accurate and comprehensive that has appeared. 

In his introduction Muir begins with a short biography of 
Wyatt, including a discussion of the problem whether he was a 
lover of Anne Boleyn before her marriage with Henry, which he 
does not, like J. M. Berdan, negative, but leaves doubtful. He starts 
his critical estimate of Wyatt's poetry with the sentence : 'One of 
the most curious delusions in English literary history, and one 
which has lasted down to our own day, has been the assumption 
that Surrey is a better poet than Wyatt.' Muir defends Wyatt's 
sonnets from the charge of awkward and irregular versification 
that has been brought against them but he does not consider that 
even the smoother ones can be ranked among his best poems. On 
the other hand he rates Wyatt's metrical versions of the psalms 
as better than those of Sidney and Milton, and praises the satires 
for their complete anglicizing of their themes from Horace and 
AlemannL But Muir justly claims that Wyatt's reputation should 
rest chiefly on his lyrics and ballads, 'some fifty of them being the 
best lyrics written in English before the great Elizabethans'. Many 
of his varied stanza forms seem to have been common to the Court 
poets of Henry VIII but his alone can dispense with a musical 
setting. 



4 Collected Poems of Sir Thomas Wyatt, ed. by Kenneth Muir. Routledge & 
Kegan Paul. pp. xlvii + 298. 10$. 6d. 
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Allan G. Chester discusses The Authorship and Provenance of a 
Political Ballad of the Reign of Henry VIII (N. & 0., 13 May). The 
ballad, printed by Furnivall in 1872 is An Exhortacyon to the 
Nobylles and Commons of the North. It was written in support of 
the Pilgrimage of Grace in 1536 urging the loyal people of the 
Boreal region' to revolt against Cromwell and his heretical 
adherents. The author was a Dominican, Dr. John Pickering, 
but Furnivall did not know this, and Archbold who wrote on 
Pickering in the D.N.B. referred to the poem only by its first line 
and was unaware that Furnivall had printed it. 

Chester gives particulars of the examination of Pickering after 
the suppression of the revolt. He testified that he had written the 
ballad at the suggestion of 'one Halom', namely John Hallam, a 
leader of the Pilgrimage. He denied that it was intended to be sung 
by minstrels, and declared that only a few copies had been circu- 
lated. The rebels he called 'faithful' because they were not opposed 
to the King but to Cromwell and the heretics of the New Learning. 
In spite, however, of his pleas, he was executed with others im- 
plicated in the revolt at Tyburn on 25 May 1537. Chester claims 
that we have thus more available information concerning the 
Exhortacyon than about any other similar contemporary com- 
position. 

A. Stuart Dalby seeks to identify The Uncertain Author of Poem 
225, Totters Miscellany (edited by Hyder Rollins) (S. in Ph., July). 
It is headed 'When adversitie is once fallen, it is too late to be\vare' 
and the initial letters of its five stanzas (T-A-W-I-T) form an ana- 
gram which associates it with Sir Thomas Wyatt (T.W.I.A.T. or 
WIATT) not as its author but as a tribute to him by a friend. 
From a detailed analysis of the poem Dalby also concludes that its 
writer had a taste for didactic verse, that he had always enjoyed 
worldly success, and that he had suddenly suffered a mishap which 
had permanently damaged his eyesight. Dalby then shows that 
there is one man who satisfied all these tests, the fortunate courtier, 
Sir Francis Bryan, who at the height of his brilliant career, on 
Shrove-Tuesday 1526, was in a tournament blinded in the eye. 
There is testimony to his interest in didactic literature, and Wyatt 
addressed two of his poems to him. Dalby appears to make out a 
good case. 
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James Fergusson in T.L.S. (12 May) corrects the view that the 
'Sonet 9 by Mark Alexander Boyd (1563-1601) was first printed 
in The Oxford Book of Verse. He points out that the poem was not 
preserved in MS. but was printed in small italic type on a piece of 
paper, which was pasted on the first fly-leaf of a vellum-bound 
copy of the book, 'Histoire Abregee de tous les Roys de France, 
Angleterre et Escossais\ par David Chambre Escossais (1519). 
Fergusson prints a transcript of the Sonet from the original version. 

Alwin Thaler discusses Literary Criticism in 'A Mirror for 
Magistrates' (J.E.G.P., Jan.). He quotes Sidney's verdict on the 
Mirror as 'meetly furnished of beautiful parts', and raises the ques- 
tion whether it is meetly furnished with critical theory. He answers 
this in the affirmative and aims at showing that 'the Mirror's prose 
prefaces and links, and some of its tragedies, contain a rudimen- 
tary but substantial body of critical utterances which in sum total, 
make a notable prelude to early Elizabethan criticism, and in some 
aspects anticipate Sidney's Defense. 

In a number of quotations for which readers must be referred to 
his article he claims that the Mirror recognized the function of the 
creative imagination in poetry, with its powers and limitations. It 
laid stress upon its ethical purpose, to 'diswade from vices and 
exalte virtue', in which the poet is superior to the historian. Various 
contributors to the Mirror expressed their preference for the 
'closest' or shortest style, and for the proper filed phrase. The so- 
called tragedies emphasize the uncertainty of worldly fortunes for 
those most highly placed, while that of the poet Collingbourne 
executed under Richard III for mixing 'gall with spyce' illustrates 
the risks run by the satirist. Thaler urges that Collingbourne's pro- 
test should be included in every Tudor anthology. He ends his 
suggestive article by claiming for William Baldwin, who wrote the 
prose links of the original Mirror, a place among the early English 
critics. 

T. W. Craik has an important article (M.L.R., July) on The True 
Source of John Heywood's 'Johan Johan\ Karl Young was right in 
tracing the origin of the interlude to French farce, but Craik shows 
that its direct source was not, as Young thought, Fernet qui va au 
vie. A collection of fifty-three French farces edited by Gustave 
Cohen in 1949 included the Farce Nouvelle et fort Joyeuse du 
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Paste. A comparison of this with Johan Johan, of which Craik 
gives some illustrations, proves that the latter is 'a close though 
none-the-less spirited translation'. 

Heywood changes the names of the husband, the wife, and the 
priest, and the priest's account of the three miracles. He also alters 
the final episode. In the French farce the husband, after fighting 
the wife and the cure, reappears in their rear and mocks their efforts 
to catch him. In Johan Johan he overcomes them but relapses into 
his misgivings about their intimacy. Moreover Heywood gives an 
English colouring to the interlude by homely proverbs and phrases 
and such substitutions as Toules' for French churches. 

William Elton of Brown University (U.S.A.) had previously 
written briefly to T.L.S. (24 Feb.) notifying the same source of 
Johan Johan and stating that he was preparing a detailed compari- 
son of the original and Heywood's translation. This seems not to 
have yet appeared. 

The M alone Society has performed a useful service to scholar- 
ship by providing for the first time an accurate reprint of the inter- 
lude Gentleness and Nobility, 6 dating from about 1529. Of the only 
known early edition printed by John Rastell, six copies are known, 
of which two are perfect in the Cambridge University Library and 
the Pepys collection at Magdalene College, Cambridge. A copy in 
the Bodleian wants A 2, and A 5, and one at the British Museum 
wants A 1, A 6, C 2, C 3 which have been supplied in modern 
reprint. There are fragments of two other copies in the British 
Museum and Dartmouth College, New Hampshire. 

It was from the imperfect Museum copy with the four 'grossly 
inaccurate' inset leaves, that the first reprint of the interlude was 
made, in 1829, and afterwards J. S. Farmer's collotype facsimile 
(1908) and his modernized text. 

K. W. Cameron in his Authorship and Sources of Gentleness and 
Nobility' (1941) added a text from the Museum copy, with some 
further errors. The Malone reprint is based on the Cambridge 
University copy, with collation of the Museum, Bodleian and 
Pepysian copies from which five variants are recorded in the list 
of irregular and doubtful readings. 

The Malone editors state, without pronouncing on, the rival 

5 Gentleness and Nobility, ed. by A. C. Partridge and F. P. Wilson. O.U.P. 
for Malone Society, pp. xii H- Ai-Civ. 
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claims of the supporters of Rastell and Heywood as authors of 
the interlude. To the present writer the parallels cited by A. W. 
Reed, which are not merely commonplaces, between the play and 
passages in Rastell's prose works seem conclusive in his favour. 

Irving Ribner in Ulpian Fulwell and his Family (N. & Q., 14 
Oct.) makes useful additions to our slender knowledge of the 
author of the interlude Like Will to Like (1568). He has discovered 
the records of four hitherto unnoticed lawsuits, one in Star 
Chamber and three in Chancery. They are concerned with lands 
which Ulpian's father leased from the Cathedral of Wells on 14 
February 1538, and which were still the source of litigation in 
1598. Ribner gives an analysis of the lawsuits from which the 
following biographical facts can be gleaned. Ulpian was born in 
or near Wells, son of a farmer Thomas Fulwell and his wife, 
nte Christabel James. With a brother called George he was accused 
by their mother, when she was a widow, of 'unthrifty courses'. The 
lawsuits also threw light on the relations of the Fulwell family 
with two of the Deans of Wells, John Goodman and William 
Turner. Ulpian was Rector of Naunton in Gloucestershire from 
1570 till his death, which a deposition in one of the lawsuits, and 
the appointment of a new Rector, indicate was in 1586. From the 
parish register Ribner has ascertained that on 13 May 1572 he 
married Eleanor Warde. By her, or by a second wife, he had some 
half-dozen children whose baptisms were recorded. 

James L. Jackson has three notes on Richard Edwards' 'Damon 
and Pithias' (P.Q., April). In the first he shows that Damon's 
speech to Dionysius on tyrants having fears but no friends is based 
on a passage in Cicero's De Amicitia, which also by inversion sug- 
gests that friends are the best support for good kings. In the second 
note four lines spoken by Stephano beginning, 'Oh Jupiter of all 
wrongs the avenger', are seen to be closely based on lines in Seneca's 
Hippolytus similar in rhetorical pattern and content. In the third 
note, Jackson illustrates in detail how incongruities in the scene in 
Damon and Pithias where Carisophus is given a beating can be 
explained by comparing it with the final action in the Miles 
Gloriosus of Plautus. 

W. A. Armstrong discusses The Background and Sources of 
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Preston's 'Cambises* (Eng. Stud., Aug.). He calls to mind that 
Herodotus in Book III of his History represents this Persian king 
as an insane perpetrator of atrocities, while in Book V he appears 
a punisher of crimes. In Preston's play the attempt is made to 
reconcile these two aspects. He is first represented as a virtuous 
king and afterwards degenerates into a cruel and incestuous 
tyrant, on whom retribution comes by his accidentally falling on 
his own sword. 

Two books have been suggested as the immediate source of 
Preston's play. In 1934 D. C. Allen in M.L.N. found it in Johan 
Canon's Chronicorum libri tres, printed at Frankfort in 1550. This 
contained the same episodes as those in Cambyses, and both 
Carion and Preston agree in representing the death of the tyrant 
as an example of God's punishment of the wicked. In 1936 William 
Farnham in The Medieval Heritage of Elizabethan Tragedy pro- 
posed another source, Richard Taverner's The Garden of Wysdome 
(1539), with similar episodes but in an order closer to the play. 

There are, Armstrong shows, complicating factors. Carion's 
work was originally written in German and published in 1532. 
When the Latin version was issued in 1550 in Frankfort, an 
English translation by Gwalter Lynne appeared in London in the 
same year. Armstrong proves by a series of verbal parallels that 
Taverner as well as Lynne was dependent upon Carion. He sums 
up in favour of Taverner being Preston's direct source on account 
of the parallelism in the order of the episodes, and because Taverner 
in an original passage and Preston in the prologue to his play both 
emphasize their moral purpose in writing. 

William L. Edgerton in The Apostasy of Nicholas Udall (N. & 
Q., 27 May) answers the charge against Udall of being a time- 
server which was brought against him by Sir Sidney Lee in the 
D.N.B. and has recently been pressed home by William Peery. 
Edgerton admits that Udall was in trouble at Oxford in 1527-8 
about heretical books, but regards him as a 'moderate reformer', a 
follower not of Luther but of Erasmus whose Apothegmes he 
afterwards translated. Though he was one of the witnesses at the 
trial of Gardiner, Bishop of Winchester, under Edward VI, his 
evidence was only of minor importance, and was after Gardiner's 
imprisonment. That the Bishop, when Mary came to the throne, 
did not take strong measures against him, is, according to Edger- 
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ton, no proof of a recantation as other more important Crown 
witnesses were also spared. Nor ought he to be termed an apostate 
because in Mary's reign he provided Court entertainments, and 
was appointed headmaster of Westminster School. Mary in her 
younger days had helped with the Paraphrases and probably re- 
tained a kindly memory of this. Edgerton's summing-up is that we 
should see him as 'a Protestant scholar, perhaps a little down-at-the 
heels, employed by his Catholic Queen in non-theological services'. 
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SHAKESPEARE 
By MURIEL C. BRADBROOK 

To succeed Professor Allardyce Nicoll in the writing of this chap- 
ter is no easy task. In quantity, the yearly output on Shakespearian 
topics must surely surpass that upon any other writer, ancient or 
modern. Without claiming to have included every item which 
should properly be recorded, this survey would be far poorer 
were it not that several annual bibliographies are now available. 
In addition to those of the Modern Language Association of 
America in Research in Progress which covers unpublished 
theses as well as published work and in the April number of 
S. in Ph., there are the chapters on Shakespearian Criticism, 
Textual Studies, and Life and Times in Shakespeare Survey and 
the annual bibliography in the April number of the new periodical, 
Shakespeare Quarterly, the organ of the Shakespeare Association 
of America. 

There are signs that Shakespearian studies are moving towards 
an integration of imaginative criticism based upon purely aesthetic 
canons with more strictly historical studies. This fusion has been 
partly brought about by the recent emphasis upon Shakespeare's 
language in works dealing with the art of rhetoric and also with 
popular speech. The two periodicals mentioned above, which are 
particularly devoted to Shakespearian studies, clearly illustrate 
this tendency. Shakespeare Survey, making its third appearance, 
is now established as the leading international organ for Shake- 
spearian studies ; but the new and handsome Shakespeare Quar- 
terly, 1 successor to the Shakespeare Association Bulletin, promises 
to be a worthy rival. This first volume was edited by Robert A. 
Smith of Lehigh University ; the sad announcement of his death 
came recently across the Atlantic. Subsequent numbers are being 
edited by J. G. McManaway, of the Folger Library, Washington. 

In the following pages, there are noted first books of general 

1 Shakespeare Survey, ed. Allardyce Nicoll. No. 3. C.U.P. pp. 167. 125. 6d. 
Shakespeare Quarterly. Published by the Shakespeare Association of 
America, 322 East 57th Street, New York City. $5.00 a year (post paid). 
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interest, studies on biographical and textual problems, on lan- 
guage and theatrical conditions, and upon the history of scholar- 
ship. Then are mentioned editions of individual works, and critical 
studies dealing with single plays or poems. 

Clifford Leech's Shakespeare's Tragedies 2 deals with the early 
decades of the seventeenth century, and with Shakespeare's Jaco- 
bean writings as part of the age. The work is based upon a general 
theory of tragedy in .which Leech dissents from Miss Ellis- 
Fermor's and Dr. Tillyard's theories and is also related closely 
to the style and structure of particular plays. He deals more par- 
ticularly with King Lear (in The Tragic Effect'), with Rymer on 
Othello and with Timon and The Tempest. Later chapters dilate 
upon such general matters as The Caroline Audience' and 
'Catholic and Protestant Drama'. 

Willard Farnham, in a more detailed study of Timon, Macbeth, 
Coriolanus and Anthony and Cleopatra* discusses the imperfect 
heroes of these later tragedies, which he sets in the context of 
Chapman's and Webster's plays. 'Chapman and Webster have 
some tendency to dramatize deeply flawed nobility in a way that 
glorifies individuality at the expense of the general order of life. 
Quite plainly sometimes they ask that such nobility be sympathized 
with and admired as a law unto itself. Shakespeare stands apart 
from Chapman and Webster in his freedom from that tendency.' 

In Shakespeare and Spenser f W.B.C.Watkins considers the two 
poets in terms of common themes, Ovidian love poetry, mut- 
ability and the relation of allegory to character drawing. He is 
concerned primarily with Spenser, but his sensitive and carefully 
wrought book throws light on individual works of Shakespeare 
(King Lear and Anthony and Cleopatra especially) as well as relat- 
ing the poet to his age. Watkins's treatment of allegory is particu- 
larly interesting, extending the surveys of previous critics such as 
C. S. Lewis to the dramatic field. Like the two works previously 

2 Shakespeare's Tragedies and Other Studies in Seventeenth Century Drama, 
by Clifford Leech. Chatto & Windus. pp. viii + 232. 125. 6d. 

3 Shakespeare's Tragic Frontier: The World of his Final Tragedies, by Willard 
Farnham. Univ. of California Press and C.U.P. pp. viii + 289. 27s. 6d. 

4 Shakespeare and Spenser, by W. B. C. Watkins. Princeton Univ. Press, 
pp. x + 339. $5.00. 
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mentioned, this is rather & collection of related studies than a 
unified whole. 

Interest in rhetoric and the rhetorical background, not absent from 
Watkins, predominates in On the Literary Genetics ofShakespere's 
Poems and Sonnets. 6 This Gargantuan tome, almost equal in bulk 
to the New Variorum Edition upon which it draws, is in part a 
recapitulation of points from T. W. Baldwin's earlier works (he has 
single quotations of almost 2,000 words from Small Latin and Less 
Greek). All Shakespearian scholars will feel themselves deeply in 
Baldwin's debt, but his title is significant of an attitude perhaps 
over-scientific in its assumptions. He studies antecedents rather 
than sources. The sonnets are seen as literary exercises, The 
Phoenix and the Turtle is 'a most charming little poem' while 
'Shakespeare's Adonis is not primarily Ovid's Adonis at all, but 
Beauty or true love refusing to be won by Venus-Lust to Propaga- 
tion', hero of a Platonic poem worthy of a follower of Ficimx The 
order of the sonnets is taken to be that of their composition ; 
Baldwin sees them as written in six series of twenty-four sonnets 
each, one series being presented every year from 1594 to 1599 to 
a patron whom Baldwin identifies as Southampton. 

Shakespeare's debt to Ovid, and to Ovidian poetry, as well as 
other topics connected with his reading, are discussed in F. S. 
Boas's latest collection of essays. 6 

The late Morris P. Tilley's monumental Dictionary of Proverbs 7 
contains an index to all the quotations of proverbs to be found in 
Shakespeare's works. This enables the reader to find at a glance 
how many proverbial expressions are quoted or recalled in elliptical 
form in each of the plays. In Hamlet, for instance, there are no less 
than 140 such echoes. The dictionary as a whole is a fresh reminder 
of the vigour and strength informing the 'diction of common life' 
in Shakespeare's day. 

In a sumptuously produced and well-organized work, C. W. 
Scott-Giles 8 brings to life the heraldic allusions which are so freely 

6 On the Literary Genetics of Shakespere* s Poems and Sonnets, by T. W. 
Baldwin. Univ. of Illinois Press, Urbana. xii + 399. $5.00. 

8 Queen Elizabeth in Drama and Related Studies, by F. S. Boas. Allen & 
Unwin. pp. 212. 15$. 

7 See above, Chap. II, p. 31. 

8 Shakespeare's Heraldry, by C. W. Scott-Giles. Dent, x + 237. 35s. 
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used in Shakespeare's plays, especially the English histories. As 
usual, Shakespeare appears to have developed a good working 
knowledge of this essential subject in a gentleman's education, 
without becoming quite an infallible expert. Scott-Giles provides 
much useful information for producers upon the costume and 
equipment of historic characters. 

The production of plays is dealt with from a practical point of 
view by C. B. Purdom and also by Ronald Watkins. 9 Both are 
experienced amateur producers and both favour a return to the 
Elizabethan stage setting, in a modified form. Watkins would also 
use it to produce new plays. Purdom gives a detailed account of a 
production of The Winter's Tale to illustrate his theories. 

A most useful book for the general student is Karl J. Holz- 
knecht's The Backgrounds of Shakespeare *s Plays. 10 It appears to 
be intended for American college students, and surveys the 
theatres, the companies, the audience, the language as well as 
giving a general commentary, with an appendix of biographical 
documents and a set of illustrations drawn from theatrical history. 
Marchette Chute's biography, Shakespeare of London 11 is designed 
for a similar class of reader and has successfully achieved its aim. 
It 'attempts to show William Shakespeare as his contemporaries 
saw him, rather than as the gigantic and legendary figure he has 
become'. 

Other books on general topics include S. C. Sen Gupta, Shake- 
spearian Comedy, 12 an attempt to classify the comic plays, and 
Shakespeare's Problem Plays (published in 1949 in Canada where 
these lectures were originally delivered). Here E. M. W. Tillyard 
surveys Troilus and Cressida, All's Well that Ends Well, Measure 

9 Producing Shakespeare, by C. B. Purdom. Sir Isaac Pitman & Sons. pp. 
xii + 220. \Ss. On Producing Shakespeare, by Ronald Watkins. Michael 
Joseph, pp. 356. 21,s. 

10 The Backgrounds of Shakespeare's Plays, by Karl J. Holzknecht. American 
Book Company, New York; G. A. Noble, London, x + 482. $4.75. 

11 Shakespeare of London, by Marchette Chute, pp. xii -f 397. Button, 
$3.00. Seeker & Warburg, 15s, 

12 Shakespearian Comedy, by S. C. Sen Gupta. Calcutta: O.U.P. pp. ix 4- 
287. 18*. 

18 Shakespeare's Problem Plays, by E. M. W. Tillyard. Chatto & Windus. 
pp. viii + 156. 85. 6d. 
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for Measure and more provocatively, Hamlet^ which he calls a 
successful problem play dealing with metaphysical and religious 
questions, yet also closely concerned with the working out of indi- 
vidual minds and problems of human nature. The late Ella Free- 
man Sharpe, whose Collected Papers on Psycho-Analysis^ were 
published in 1950, was a professional psychologist whose interest 
in Shakespeare is represented by studies of a number of the plays. 
Few critics would go all the way with Miss Sharpe in her view that 
Hamlet reflects the conflict of the infant Shakespeare at his dis- 
possession by the rapid succession of little brothers and sisters born 
to John and Mary Shakespeare between his third and fifteenth 
years. Gilbert Highet in The Classical Tradition has a chapter on 
'Shakespeare's Classics'. 

Articles dealing with general subjects include T. F. Conolly, 
Shakespeare and the Double Man (P.Q., Jan.) in which he argues 
that each of the tragic heroes is given an alter ego, a Mr. Hyde, 
who in Hamlet's case is his own mad self. J. V. Cunningham, in 
Tragedy in Shakespeare (E.L.H., March) maintains that the word 
means primarily a violent death, and that this is the sense it bears 
in Shakespeare. Marco MincofF on The Structural Pattern of 
Shakespeare's Tragedies (Sh.S.) works out a definite pattern of 
rhythmic movement common to all the plays, with a climax in 
Act III. Richard Wincor, Shakespeare's Festival Plays (Sh. Q, 
Oct.) relates the last plays to seasonal rites and festivals. In Man- 
hood and Valour in two Shakespearian Tragedies (E.L.H., March) 
E. M. Wraith writes on Macbeth and Antony and Cleopatra. An 
article in German, Shakespeare's Verskunst, by T. S. Eliot in Der 
Monat (May) has not been available. 

The development of studies upon Shakespeare's life and en- 
vironment in the last fifty years is summarized in masterly fashion 
by C. J. Sisson (Sh. S.) and for more recent works by Ernest 
Brennecke, All kinds of Shakespeare (Sh.Q., Oct.). In a series of 
somewhat fanciful articles (T.L.S., 20, 27 Oct. and 2 Nov.) Wilson 
Disher considers the connections of Sidney and Shakespeare, with 
incursions into the playwright's private life, where he would re- 

14 Collected Papers on Psycho- Analysis, by Ella Freeman Sharpe. Chatto & 
Windus. pp. 288, 21-y, 

16 The Classical Tradition: Greek and Roman Influences on Western Litera- 
ture, by Gilbert Highet. O.U.P., 1949. pp. xxxviii + 763. 425. 
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instate Mary Fitton. Levi Fox records an early copy of Shake- 
speare's will (Sh. S.), Sidney Race writes (N. & Q. 9 3 Aug.) on some 
of J. P. Collier's fabrications and Sir William Foster replies 1 6 Sept. : 
Race comments again (N., 11 Nov.). G. Ashe, in a note on 
William Strachey, discusses possible relations of Shakespeare 
with this writer (N. & Q., 25 Nov.). Howard Parsons continues 
a discussion as to whether Shakespeare was really the poet 
Chettle apologized to in Kind Hart's Dream (N. & Q., 24 June) and 
is answered by J. C. Maxwell (5 Aug.). William Peery, pursuing his 
work on Nathan Field in a note on Shakespeare and Nathan Field 
(Neophilologus, Oct.) thinks that the latter did not act with the 
King's men in Shakespeare's lifetime. 

In continuation of a work whose first volume appeared in 1946, 
Abel Lefranc produces yet more evidence for identifying the 
author of the plays with the Earl of Derby. 16 M. Lefranc's erudi- 
tion, misdirected as it must appear to be, always commands re- 
spect: but W. J. Fraser Hutcheson, who in Shakespeare's Other 
Anne 17 introduces us to the nun Anne Whateley, author of Amoretti, 
of parts of The Faerie Queene, Puttenham's Arte of Poesie and 
Shakespeare's Sonnets, as well as all the poems signed Ignoto in 
anthologies, seems to qualify for this year's wooden spoon. 

Allan Keen again presses his case for the Shakespearian owner- 
ship of the annotated copy of Hall's Chronicles, by considering 
how Shakespeare might have come to obtain it; whilst other 
scholars enter their qualifications or objections (T.L.S., 21, 28 April, 
5 May, 19 May, 2 June, 30 June). 

In Shakespeare's erste Truppe (Sh. Jahr.) Karl Wentersdorf 
attempts to trace connexions between the young Shakespeare and 
the Queen's Company. 

Shakespeare's chronology was a subject fully discussed by Sir 
E. K. Chambers, but in a recent article (Sh. S.) James G. McMana- 
way examines the evidence which has accumulated since 1930, 
when Chambers's volumes appeared. He notes the absence of any 
revolutionary change, and the general attempt to push back the 

16 ALaDecouverte de Shakespeare, by Abel Lefranc. Paris: Editions Albin 
Michel (cf. Vol. XXVII, p. 133). 

17 Shakespeare's Other Anne, by W. J. Fraser Hutcheson. William Maclellan. 
pp. 128. 125. 6d. 

H 
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composition of some of the early plays into the 'lost years'. The 
discussion provoked by Leslie Hotson's work on the date of 
Shakespeare's sonnets has continued in T.L.S. where letters from 
a number of scholars and replies by Hotson will be found (10, 
24 Feb. ; 3, 1 0, 24, 3 1 March ; 21 April ; 2, 1 6, 23 June ; 7, 14 July). 
Opinion in general seems to be hardening against Hotson's con- 
clusions, and for Sonnet CIV in particular the date preferred is 
1603 rather than 1588. 

Textual studies have generally been noted under particular plays 
but mention may be made here of G. Duthie's book on Elizabethan 
Shorthand and the First Quarto of King Lear' 16 in which he rejects 
the case for stenographic (and for characterie and brachygraphie) 
as means by which the text for the first quarto might have been 
taken down in the theatre. A number of important articles have 
appeared in the American Studies in Bibliography 19 including Sir 
W. W. Greg on The Rationale of Copy Text and C. Hinman 
'Mark III : new light on proof reading for the first folio'. In N. & 
Q. (25 Nov.) Kenneth Muir propounds 4 A Test for Shakespearian 
variants' with special reference to his work on Macbeth and in 
T.L.S. (3 March) C. S. Lewis in Text Corruptions examines a 
passage from Dover Wilson's edition of Two Gentlemen of Verona, 
drawing a brief reply from him (10 March). A. Eastman has two 
articles on Johnson's edition, The texts from -which Johnson 
printed his Shakespeare (J.E.G.P., April) and Johnson's Shake- 
speare and the Laity: a Textual study (P.M.L.A., Dec.) In Sh. S. 
the series on the resources of the great libraries is continued by 
F. C. Francis with an article on The Shakespeare Collection in the 
British Museum. In an article in The New Colophon, J. G. McMana- 
way inquires Where are Shakespeare's MSS.? 

Language and prosody are dealt with in several articles in 
Shakespeare Jahrbuch for 1950, which covers the two previous 
years also. The veteran L. L. Schucking writes on the experimental 
quality of Shakespeare's style, Shakespeare's Stil als Uberset- 
sungsproblem, Deitrich Backer on Shakespear's Englisch und seine 

18 Elizabethan Shorthand and the First Quarto of 'King Lear\ by G. I. 
Duthie. Blackwell. pp. 82. 105. 6d. 

19 Studies in Bibliography: Papers of the Bibliographical Society of the Uni- 
versity of Virginia. No. 3. 
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Erforschbarkeit mil Hilfe desN.E.D., and Richard Flatter Aufden 
Spuren von Shakespeare Wortregie. 

Among the most distinguished contributions to the new lin- 
guistic criticism is F. P. Wilson's temperate and erudite survey of 
Shakespeare's Reading (Sh. S.), where he notes the difficulty of 
tracking particular sources for Shakespeare. In Essays & Studies N. 
S. ///, Nevill Coghill writes on The Basis of Shakespearian Comedy: 
a study in medieval affinities in which he derives Shakespeare's kindly 
comedy from one of the two main streams of medieval comic 
theory. In Morality Plays and Elizabethan Drama (Sh. Q., April) 
Hardin Craig defies current fashion and stresses the wide differ- 
ences between medieval drama and Shakespeare's tragedies or 
problem plays. E. C. Pettet in Shakespeare's Conception of Poetry 
Essays & Studies N.S. Ill, builds up from the plays and poems a 
statement of Shakespeare's general beliefs. In Nature's Diverse 
Laws: the double vision of the Elizabethans (Sewanee Review, Sum- 
mer), H. B.Parkes sees their tragic conflict arising from an attempt 
to maintain a medieval view that the government of the universe is 
in beneficent hands with a new consciousness of the great powers 
for evil inherent in man himself. In Medieval Idiom in Shakespeare 
(Scrut., Autumn) L. A. Cormican finds a medieval metaphysic im- 
plicit in Shakespeare's style, and supported by the influence of the 
Bible and Prayer Book. This he thinks counteracts the deplorable 
influence of Neo-Platonism ; and he would detect some analogies 
between Shakespeare's way of thinking and those of the ancient 
Hebrew poets. Murray Abend notes some specific Biblical remin- 
iscences (N. & Q. 9 23 Dec.). 

T. W. Baldwin, in Shakespeare's Aphthonian Man (M.L.N., 
Feb.) detects the grammar school formula in praise of the ideal 
man in Romeo and Juliet 3.5.181-4, Twelfth Night 1.5. 277-81, and 
indirectly in Troilus and Cressida 1.2.274-8. H. Kokeritz writes on 
Punning names in Shakespeare (M.L.N., April) enumerating Caius, 
Quickly, Pistol and Tearsheet : Murray Abend has a note on Two 
unique gender forms in Shakespeare's Sonnets: Summer and April 
as masculine (N. & Q., 22 July), L. Marder detects a pun in Shake- 
speare's Lincolnshire Bagpipe (N. & Q. 9 2 Sept.). Surveys of the 
modern practice of reading the plays in terms of themes and 
imagery are given by E. E. Stoll, Multi-Consciousness in the 
Theatre (P.Q., Jan.), a spirited offensive against Harbage, Bethell 
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and others, and by W. T. Hastings in The New Critics of Shake- 
speare, an analysis of the technical analysis of Shakespeare (Sh. Q., 
Jan.). 

In Shakespeare's dog-and-sugar imagery and the friendship 
tradition (Sh. Q. 9 Oct.), James L. Jackson weightily confutes the 
late Caroline Spurgeon on the origin of one of the best-known 
image clusters. In The Uncomic Pun (Cam. Journ., May) Kenneth 
Muir illustrates, chiefly from Macbeth, the powerful tragic and 
ironic effects of the pun in Jacobean plays, contrasting it with the 
Restoration's poverty of language. 'It is not so much the pun itself 
that should be defended with uncompromising vigour as the atti- 
tude to language which the quibble allows.' In Der Geist und seine 
Ordnung bei Shakespeare (Sh. Jahr.) Hermann Heuer considers 
problems of politics, morals, psychology and religion as reflected 
in the plays. R. Chapman in The Wheel of Fortune in Shakespeare's 
Historical Plays (R.E.S., Jan.) traces the use of this medieval com- 
monplace and finds it in Richard II, Henry IV, Henry V and 
3 Henry VI. In Timothy Bright and Shakepeare's Seeds of Nature 
(M.L.N., March), W. Elton cites a passage which might have given 
Shakespeare this phrase without recourse to remoter philosophic 
parallels. In Davenport's debt to Shakespeare in The City Nightcap 
(J.E.G.P., July) W. J. Olive points out reminiscences of Measure 
for Measure and Pericles. 

Theatrical conditions make their mark on Shakespeare's style 
as noted in T. W. Herbert, Shakespeare announces a ghost (Sh. 
Q., Oct.) and A. Thaler, Delayed exposition in Shakespeare (Sh. Q., 
July). In R.E.S. (July) S. L. Bethell puts a strong case for the pre- 
dominantly formal quality of acting in Shakespeare's time. In 
considering What a theatre for Shakespeare should be (Sh. Q., Jan.) 
G. F. Reynolds dwells particularly on the need for establishing a 
relationship of intimacy between actor and audience. In The 
Cambridge Journal (July) Noel Annan writes on The Marlowe 
Society Tradition which emphasizes the primary importance of 
verse speaking in the production of Shakespeare. In New Light on 
Stage Directions in Shakespeare (St. in Ph., April) W. Smith suggests 
that they were intended to act as 'markers' for the prompter. 

Articles on theatrical history include J. G. McManaway's 
Additional prompt books of Shakespeare from the Smock Alley 
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Theatre (M.L.R., Jan.) G. W. Stone, David Carriers significance 
in the history of Shakespearian criticism (P.Af.L.A., March) and 
I. R. Mann The Garrick Jubilee at Stratford-on-Avon (Sh. Q. 9 July). 
In Shakespeare's Globus-Theatre (Sh. Jahr.) H. Ltideke uses the 
model of J. C. Adams as a basis for his discussion. C. W. Hodges 
in Unworthy Scaffolds: a theory for the reconstruction of the 
Elizabethan Playhouse (Sh. S.) attempts to show that the public 
stages were built on the model of the scaffold stage of the street 
theatre, that the height was about that of a man, and that the space 
beneath was not dug out for the cellarage. 

The influence of Shakespeare abroad has received a good deal 
of attention. Anna Maria Crino in Le Traduzioni di Shakespeare in 
Italia nel settecento traces the fortunes of the translators down to 
to the 'Venetian Lady' who in 1798 published a critical edition of 
Othello with a life of Shakespeare. Valentina Capocci, in Genio e 
Mestiere: Shakespeare e la commedia deWarte 21 appears handi- 
capped by lack of acquaintance with recent work upon the 
subject. She thinks the prose speeches were improvised. 

In Europe (Sept.) Yvonne Ruyssen gives an account of Shake- 
speare et la critique francaise and this year's British Academy 
Annual Shakespeare Lecture was delivered by Sir Henry Thomas 
on Shakespeare in Spain. Cedric Gale's Shakespeare on the American 
stage in the Eighteenth Century (New York) : I and A. Schwartz, 
Ludwig's Shakespearian Criticism in Perspectives in Criticism, ed. 
H. Levin (Cambridge, Mass.) have not been available. 

Articles on Goethe und Shakespeare by Rudolph A. Schroder 
and Shakespeare in Russland by Arthur Luther appear in Sh- 
Jahr., and by L. M. Price on Shakespeare as pictured by Vol- 
taire, Goethe and Oeser in Germanic Review, Columbia Univ. In 
Sh. S. a delightful account of 'Othello' in Paris and Brussels by 
Robert de Smet appears between Shakespeare and the German 
Open Air Theatre by Kurt Raeck, and Shakespeare in Denmark, 
1900-1949 by Alf Henriques. The same periodical contains also 
its annual feature, a summary of international news recording 
performances and notable events in a dozen different lands. 

20 Le Traduzioni di Shakespeare in Italia nel Settecento, by Anna Maria 
Crino. Roma: edizioni di Storia e Litteratura. pp. 117. L. 700. 

81 Genio e Mestiere: Shakespeare e la commedia dell 9 Arte, by Valentina, 
Capocci. Ban, Gius. Laterza e Figli. pp. 127. 
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Turning to individual works, a number of editions require to 
be noted. Antony and Cleopatra** appears in the Cambridge New 
Shakespeare, and Dover Wilson maintains the position he took in 
1929, that in the folio text we have Shakespeare's manuscript 
not the prompter's but perhaps the producer's copy (a cut is 
detected in Antony's death scene). The absence of textual problems 
leaves Dover Wilson to enjoy the dramatic and poetic qualities of 
the play : his introduction gives a spirited defence of the hero and 
heroine. He believes, for example that Cleopatra by pretending at 
the last that she is still interested in her treasure, is tricking Caesar 
and that she has planned the whole scene with Seleucus. 

A handsome edition of Romeo and Juliet* 3 has an introduction 
by Nevill Coghill who discusses Shakespeare's debts to Chaucer. 
Another very handsome volume is the Countess Longworth de 
Chambrun's transcription of the Sonnets, 24 in which the poems 
are rearranged 'in logical sequence'. In a long introduction the 
Countess gives her version of the story which would identify the 
fair man with Southampton, Mr. W. H. with William Harvey, 
the dark lady with the first Mistress Davenant, and the scene of her 
first meeting with William Shakespeare at Bath. 

In addition to this, and to the work of Baldwin and the commen- 
taries on Hotson's theories noted above, the sonnets have been 
discussed by U. K. Goldsmith who in an article entitled Words out 
of a Hat? (J.E.G.P., Jan.), supports Stoll on Shakespeare's con- 
scious artistic purpose in his use of assonance and alliteration, and 
by A. Harbage in Dating Shakespeare } s Sonnets (Sh. (?., Jan.), a 
refutation of Hotson's view. 

Hamlet has received far more attention than any other play. The 
late A. A. Jack's book 25 is in the main a survey of the sources of 
the play, but the opening chapters deal with the critical theories 
of Goethe and Coleridge. Various considerations are strung rather 
loosely round the main argument that Shakespeare's earliest ver- 
sion presented a youthful Hamlet, and that the Hamlet whose age 

** Antony and Cleopatra, cd. by J. Dover Wilson (New Shakespeare). 
C.U.P. pp. xlvii + 262. 125. &/. 

28 Romeo and Juliet. Introduction by Nevill Coghill. Folio Society, pp. 132. 
165. 

24 Thorpe's edition of Shakespeare's Sonnets 1609. With text transcription 
by C. Longworth de Chambrun. The Hand and Flower Press, pp. 135. 635. 

15 Young Hamlet, by A. A. Jack. Aberdeen Univ. Press, xxx -I- 176. 85. 6d. 
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is thirty grew upon him in the course of writing. D. S. Savage, in 
Shakespeare and the Pirates argues gaily that the 'pirates' of 
Act IV are book thieves. This whole episode Savage considers a 
postscript added by Shakespeare after the appearance of the bad 
quarto, and in hidden reference to it. He also presumes a secret 
understanding between Fortinbras and Hamlet, to account for the 
former's ready appearance in Act V, which brings his theories 
almost on to the plane of Michael Innes's and Raymond Heppen- 
stall's Three Tales of Hamlet* 1 Here there are two alternate ver- 
sions of the Mysterious Affair at Elsinore in three plays, one strictly 
Freudian and including as new leading figure the deceased Mrs. 
Polonius ; the other two strictly detective, leading to the discovery 
of a secret plot between Fortinbras and Horatio, joint villains of 
the piece. 

In R.E.S. (April), J. J. Lawlor writes on The tragic Conflict in 
*Hamlet\ which he considers the consequence of an ambivalent 
attitude towards revenge : D. R. Godfrey on The Player's Speech 
in 'Hamlet' (Neophilologus, July) discerns in the play scene a 
critical attitude toward rant, which is repeated in the graveyard 
scene : Harry Levin in The Kenyan Review (Spring) also gives An 
Explication of the player's speech in 'Hamlet'. D. S. Savage writes 
on A word in 'Hamlet' ('Comrage' 1.3.65) in T.L.S. (5 May); there 
are comments by O. G. W. Stallybrass and Clifford Bax on 19 and 
26 May. K. Smidt has Notes on 'Hamlet' in Eng. Stud. (Aug.) in 
which several emendations are proposed : John R. Moore writes 
on A Spanish 'Hamlet' in M.L.R. (Oct.). Edward S. le Comte dis- 
cusses The ending of Hamlet' as a farewell to Essex (E.L.H., June), 
putting the pros and cons of the case : Gwyn Williams has a note 
on The Pale cast of Thought (M.L.R., April), and Howard Parsons 
one on The sledded Polacks (N. & Q. 9 18 Feb.). In The Player who 
could not keep Counsel (Sh. S.) J. M. Nosworthy examines once 
more the case for the pirate actor who dictated the Bad Quarto 
and finds that he played Marcellus, Lucianus, and an Attendant 
Lord. 



* Shakespeare and the Pirates, by D. S. Savage. Eyre & Spottiswode. pp. 
115. 95. 

37 Three Tales of Hamlet, by Rayner Heppenstall and Michael Innes. 
Gollancz. pp. 192. 105. 6d. 
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Of the other tragedies, Romeo and Juliet has received most 
attention. Olin H. Moore, in a book not available, The Legend of 
Romeo and Juliet (Ohio Univ. Press) deals with the development 
of the story up to Shakespeare's day, and argues for his knowledge 
of Italian versions. S. Thomas, writing on Henry Chettle and the 
First Quarto of 'Romeo and Juliet" (R.E.S., Jan.), proposes Chettle 
as part author: S. Dodson, commenting on a previous note by 
Thomas, writes Notes on the Earthquake in 'Romeo and Juliet" 
(M.L.N., Feb.). B. Evans defends The Brevity of Friar Lawrence 
(P.M.L.A., Sept.) as part of the 'pattern of fate' and the notion of 
fate is also stressed by E. C. Pettet, The imagery of 'Romeo and 
Juliet" (English, Autumn). P. Williams has a note on II, iv, 204 
(N. & Q., 29 April). 

In The Moor of Venice Richard Flatter 28 analyses the play with 
especial reference to the Venetian setting and the importance of 
Brabantio. P. A. Jorgensen writes on Honesty in 'Othello' (S. in) 
Ph., Oct.) stressing the traditionally honest characters of soldiers: 
in Military Rank in Shakespeare (H.L.Q., Nov.) the same writer 
deals with the niceties of distinction between the ranks of Ancient 
and Lieutenant, and also glances at Falstaff 's position as a Cap- 
tain. F. P. Rand, in The over-garrulous lago (Sh. Q., July), regards 
jealousy as the key to lago's character, while in the same number 
H. H. Jordan writes on Dramatic illusion in 'Othello'. In The Wind 
and the Rain (Spring) D. Traversi considers Othello and lago as 
complementary figures (compare T. F. Conolly's article, p. 1 12 
above) : this idea has also been put forward by J. I. M. Stewart in 
Character and Motive in Shakespeare's Plays. 

In addition to Duthie's book noted above, works on King Lear 
include some critical comments by Edith Sitwell in the Atlantic 
Monthly (May), R. A. Law, Holinshed's Leir Story and Shake- 
speare's (S. in Ph., Jan.), J. C. Maxwell, The technique of invoca- 
cation in 'King Lear' (M.L.R., April), Kenneth Muir and John 
Danby, "Arcadia 9 and 'King Lear' (N. & Q., 4 Feb.) and Graham 
Jones, The Goose in 'Lear 9 (N. & >., 8 Aug.). 

Henry Paul in The Royal Play of Macbeth': when, why and how it 
was written* 9 collects the results of many years' work on this subject. 

28 The Moor of Venice, by Richard Flatter. Heinnemann. pp. x -f 225. 

29 The Royal Play of 'Macbeth': when, why and how it was written by 
Shakespeare, by Henry N. Paul. Macmillan. pp. xii + 438. 45s. 
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He believes that the play was especially written for the court and 
that it reflects closely the views and interests of King James. The 
witches, for example, are in keeping with James's later views on 
demonology and not with those of his earlier days : the theories of 
royalty derive from Basilikon Doron: the genealogies are designed 
to glorify the Stuarts. This, a careful and scholarly study, brings 
a good deal of new evidence to support a familiar postulate. A 
Swedish work, Svenska Oversattninger av Shakespeare's 'Macbeth' 
(Abo) has not been available. Lotte Schmetz, Die Charakterisierung 
der Personen durch die Sprache in 'Macbeth' writes as a pupil of 
Wolfgang Clemen. F. N. Lees, in A Biblical Connotation in 'Mac- 
beth* glosses a passage in I, iv, (N. & Q., 9 Dec.) and F. H. C. Brook 
in the Contemporary Review (March) writes on Shakespeare's 
'Macbeth' and the Christian Tradition. 

Coriolanus is considered by E. C. Pettet (Sh. 5.) to contain in 
the picture of the mob some picture of the Northamptonshire 
rising against enclosures of 1607. F. N. Lees in 'Coriolanus', 
Aristotle and Bacon (R.E.S., April) thinks that the play is influenced 
by the Politics of Aristotle, and that Bacon's essay 'Of Friendship' 
shows influence both of Shakespeare and Aristotle. 

The early tragedy of Titus Andronicus is assigned partly to Peele 
by J. C. Maxwell in Peele and Shakespeare: a stylometric test 
(J.E.G.P., Oct.) while T. M. Parrott in Further observations on 
'Titus Andronicus' (Sh. Q., Jan.) supports Dover Wilson's views on 
the Peacham drawing. M. Felheim has a note on The problem of 
time in 'Julius Caesar' (//.L.g., Aug.). H. Eardley Wilmot com- 
ments on Coriolanus III. 1 .304-6 and is answered by A. P. Rossiter 
(T.L.S. 13, 20 Oct.). D. S. Berkeley comments on the ambiguity of 
Proculeius's character in Antony, Cleopatra, and Proculeius (N. & 
Q., 9 Dec.) and J. N. Tidwell on Timon of Athens IV.3.38, the 
'wappen'd widow' (N. & Q. 9 1 April). 

D. P. Harding, writing on Elizabethan Betrothals and Measure 
for Measure (J.E.G.P., April) discusses the significance of spon- 
salia depraesenti and its relation to the stories of Juliet and Mari- 
ana : W. Sypher, Shakespeare as casuist (Sewanee Review, Spring) 
considers the play as an exercise in moral distinctions, E. M. Pope 
in Shakespeare on Hell(Sh. Q. 9 July) examines Claudio's speech as 
evidence of Shakespeare's beliefs and is answered by T. W. Bald- 
win (ibid., Oct.), in which volume Robert M. Smith also sums up 
the numerous recent discussions of the play, Interpretations of 
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'Measure for Measure'. In Sh. S. there is a similar article by Clifford 
Leech who writes on The meaning of Measure for Measure 9 with 
especial reference to recent criticism, concluding that only by over- 
stressing one aspect at the expense of another will the play be 
deemed to succeed. 

Troilus and Cressida has been the subject of two textual studies ; 
Alice Walker, Textual problems in 'Troilus and Cressida' (M.L.R., 
Oct) notes some inferior points in the folio and suggests that 
augmentations were made during the hold-up in the setting of the 
folio text : Philip Williams, in Shakespeare's 'Troilus and Cressida': 
the relation of Quarto and Folio in Stud, in Bibliography also thinks 
a marked copy of the quarto was used to set up the augmented 
text of the folio. (This follows on his articles in previous issues.) 

Airs Well that Ends Well was defended by H. S. Wilson in 
H.L.Q. (May); and by the present writer (R.E.S., Oct.). 

The date of 'Richard IP is discussed by C. A. Greer (N. & Q., 16 
Sept.) and late in 1 596 is favoured : R. A. Law discusses Deviations 
from Holinshedin the University of Texas Stud, in Eng. and H. J. 
Leon traces classical sources for the garden scene of this play 
(P.Q.Jan.). 

Adrien Bonjour analyses King John (Etudes de Lettres, Lausanne, 
XXIII) as a study in the decline of the King and the rise of Falcon- 
bridge, a 'well with two buckets' : J. C. Maxwell has a series of 
notes on this play (N. & Q., 18 Feb, 28 Oct.) and on the epilogue 
to 2 Henry IV (22 July), to which A. D. also turns (N. & Q. y 15 
April), to consider the relevance of the homily against drunkenness 
to the parlous state of Sir John Falstaff. The late G. S. Gordon's 
book, The Lives of Authors 30 has a chapter on Morgann and Fal- 
staff, in defence of Morgann's interpretation. In Sh. Q. (April) 
S. N. Bogorad has a note on 2 Henry IV, H.4.315 ff., to which 
T. D. Bowman adds a further note in the October issue. Also in 
the April number of Sh. Q. is an article by P. A. Jorgensen, My name 
is Pistol caWd, in which he stresses the blusterous but unreliable 
nature of the Elizabethan weapon. Jorgensen adds to his military 
studies by an article (M.L.Q., June) on The courtship scene in 
'Henry V\ in which he supports StolFs view that Henry's soldierly 
plainness was a popular stage 'line'. Antony R. Wagner writes of 

30 The Lives of Authors, by George Gordon. Chatto & Windus. pp, 208. 
10s. 6d. 
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The Agincourt ennoblement (N. & Q., 4 March) and Martin Holmes 
on an heraldic allusion in Henry V in the same journal (5 Aug.). 
In Notes on 'Henry V\ Act IV(R.E.S., Oct.) Allan Wilkinson adds 
another interpolated passage to Dover Wilson's list as set out in 
his edition of the play. C. A. Greer, in More about the Revision 
date of'l Henry VV (N. & Q., 18 March) discounts the evidence of 
the Talbot epitaph. 

Turning to the comedies there is a substantial work by C. T. 
Prouty, The Sources of 'Much Ado about Nothing* * l Prouty con- 
siders not only the various sources of the Hero-Claudio plot, re- 
printing in full Peter Beverley's poem about 'the daughter to the 
King of Scotts', he also considers the relation of the story to analo- 
gous incidents in Shakespeare, and the nature of the connexion 
between borrowed mainplot and invented subplot in this play. 
Prouty also has a note on A lost piece of stage business in ''Much 
Ado 9 (M.L.N., March) in which he points out that Benedick and 
Margaret were probably the second couple in the ballroom scene. 
A. P. Taylor identifies The Sick Tune of III, 1, 41 and gives the 
words of it (M.L.N., May). 

The 'Twelfth Night" of Shakespeare's Audience** by J. Draper 
turns out to be a play of stern social significance, the kind of play 
Bernard Shaw would have approved. Olivia is 'the new woman', an 
understudy for Bess of Hardwick and all the others are recognized 
social types. Much thought and reading have gone into this book 
but the spirit of Shakespeare's comedy seems to escape the author. 

The Merchant of Venice has been studied by R. Flatter, J. D. 
Wilson and H. D. Gray with reference to IH.2.198 (T.L.S. 3, 17 
Feb., 17 March), by N. Nathan who in Shy lock, Jacob and God's 
Judgments (S. Q., Oct.) sees a depth of Old Testament allusions 
in the trial scene. M. A. Shaaber thinks Shylock's name may have 
some symbolical significance (N. & Q., 27 May) while E. A. B. 
Barnard, Shakespeare and Shylock (T.L.S. , 12 May) records a 
grant of land to Roderigo Lopez in Warwick in 1586. 

R. M. Sargent in Sir Thomas Elyot and the Integrity of *Two 

81 The Sources of Much Ado About Nothing, by Charles T. Prouty. Yale 
Univ. Press, pp. viii + 142. $250. 0.U.P. 16*. 

* The 'Twelfth Night' of Shakespeare's Audience, by John W. Draper. Stan- 
ford Univ. Press. London: O.U.P. pp. xiv + 280. 40*. 
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Gentlemen of Verona' (P.M.L.A., Dec.) sees a source for the story 
in the tale of Titus and Gisippus in Elyot's book. J. H. Long also 
sees a source for the musical terms of The Taming of the Shrew, 

III, 1, in Thomas Morley (M.L.N., Jan.) but is answered in the 
same journal (Nov.) by John R. Moore and by Louis Mander. 
G. Ashe in Several Worthies comments on Love's Labour's Lost 9 

IV, 3, 251 (N. & Q., 11 Nov.) and W. Schrick in Shakespeare and 
the School of Night (Neophilologus, Jan.) argues for further parallels 
between this play and Chapman's poems. 

The Winter's Tale is discussed by P. N. Siegel in Leontes a 
Jealous Tyrant (R.E.S., Oct,) and by F. D. Hoeniger The meaning 
of "The Winter's Tale' (Univ. of Toronto Quart., Oct.): the one 
sees Leontes as a typical stage tyrant, the other sees the play as an 
allegory of spring and winter, the renewal of life in a younger 
generation. Howard Parsons proposes emendations for The Tem- 
pest (N. & Q., 18 Feb., 10 June, 8 July, 19 Aug.) and H. W. Jones, 
also in N. & Q. (8 July) has one for The Tempest, III, 1, 17-8. 

Sh.Q. (Oct.) contains an article by G. Gibian on Pushkin's 
parody of The Rape ofLucrece and in the Stud, in Eng. of the Univ. 
of Texas, J. M. Tolbert writes on the sources and authorship of 
the poem, with reference to an epitome of Livy. The present writer 
in a letter to T.L.S. (27 Oct.) noted a possible connexion between 
the Rape of Lucrece and Othello through a passage in T.M.'s 
Ghost of Lucrece. L. R. Zocca, Elizabethan Narrative Poetry," 
contains discussion of Venus and Adonis as a mythological poem, 
and The Rape ofLucrece as a mirror poem. 

33 Elizabethan Narrative Poetry, by Louis R. Zocca. Rutgers Univ. Press* 
New Brunswick, pp. xiii + 306. $5.00. 



VIII 
ELIZABETHAN DRAMA 

By FREDERICK S. BOAS 

THE year 1940 was signalized in the field with which this chapter 
deals by two major events, the publication of Sir Walter Greg's 
edition of the Parallel Texts of 'Doctor Faustus\ accompanied by 
his Conjectural Reconstruction of the play, and of Volumes IX 
and X of the Oxford Ben Jonson. Before further notice of them and 
other publications concerning individual dramatists attention has 
to be drawn to some articles of a more general kind. 

M. H. Dodds (N. & Q., 28 Oct.) in A Few Notes on Yorkshire 
Folk Drama refers to passages in S. J. Purvis's book Tudor Parish 
Documents in the Diocese of York which are of interest to historians 
of drama. May games took place by custom on the Sunday before 
24 June, with an elected King and Queen, and lasted from mid- 
day to sunset. Another time of jollification was rush-bearing, when 
the floor of the church was strewn with rushes. The higher ecclesi- 
astical authorities tried in Elizabeth's reign to stop these festivities 
but the rural clergy were divided in their attitude. In 1581 it was 
complained of the vicar of Rufford that he had taken part in rush- 
bearings. On the other hand at Aldborough the incumbent re- 
proved 'certain disguised persons' who came into the church and 
strewed rushes. The Minister of Cawthorn chapel was willing to 
advance the hour of service to suit the revellers but an opposition 
party in the congregation complained in 1596 of rush-bearings and 
disguisings. An important item is a letter of the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners in 1576 to the bailiffs of Wakefield concerning the 
Corpus Christi play. The Commissioners forbade any representa- 
tion of the Godhead, or the administration of the Sacraments or 
'anything tending to the maintenance of superstition and idolatry'. 

Nan C. Carpenter supplies some interesting details about 
Musicians in Early University Drama (N. & Q., 28 Oct.), 'Suthey' 
who with Goldying was paid for producing a Christmas play at 
King's College, Cambridge, in 1482, is mentioned in 1498 in a 
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Cambridge Grace Book, as a bachelor 'in musica'. John Tabourner 
of Magdalen College, Oxford, who was paid 'pro lusione in inter- 
ludio Octavis Epiphanie' 1513, is almost certainly the John Taver- 
ner, organist and composer, who was appointed Choir director of 
Wolsey's proposed foundation of Cardinal College in Ipswich, 
1525. Robert Perrot, who in 1518-19 was paid for services in con- 
nexion with a religious play at Magdalen, had been an Oxford 
bachelor of arts and a Cambridge graduate in music in 1508. Some 
years later he was appointed the Magdalen organist and choir 
director, and in 1515 became an Oxford doctor of music having 
satisfied the condition of composing a mass and one song. 

Abraham Feldman has an informative article on Hans Ewouts, 
Artist of the Tudor Court theatre (N. & Q., 10 June). This Dutch 
painter is recorded as jiving in London in 1552 as the servant of 
John Mitchell. He is also reported as a resident of the parish of 
St. Saviour in Southwark, as 'John Ewottes, painter', and again in 
1559 as 'Hans Eywooddes', a stranger, in the same parish. He 
painted a portrait of Queen Elizabeth in 1569. In 1572-4 'Haunces 
Eottes' was rewarded for services as painter to the Revels Office. 
Feldman suggests that the exceptionally favourable presentation of 
the Dutchman Hans in the comedy, The Wisdom of Doctor 
Dodypool may have been intended as a compliment to Ewouts. 

J. Krzyzanowski continues (N. &Q.,16 Sept.) his series of Con- 
jectural Remarks on Elizabethan Dramatists (see Y. W., xxix, 146). 
He suggests emendations in nine plays, chiefly in the Malone 
Society Reprints. 

E. C. Mason discusses Satire on Women and Sex in Elizabethan 
Tragedy (Eng. Stud., Feb.). He draws a clear distinction between 
the dramatists 9 treatment of this theme before and after 1595. In 
the earlier period, though there are cynical utterances on women 
and love, they aim at 'the solution of the problem of sex, the 
remedy for the disease'. Whatever the causes may have been (and 
in Mason's view personal experiences probably counted for little) 
the second period saw 'a general change of language, imagery, 
rhythm and form, symptomatic of a revulsion in temper and out- 
look . . . accompanied and perhaps also largely occasioned by a 
frequent awareness of the unsavoury aspects of sex'. Mason points 
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to Marston as being chiefly responsible for the new departure and 
as being the nearest English counterpart to Aretino, though in 
Sophonisba he can also aim at drawing a perfect woman. Mason 
discusses this feature of sexual obsession in some of Shakespeare's 
later plays beginning in Hamlet and culminating in King Lear. 

A volume of somewhat unusual type is Mary C. Hyde's Play- 
writing for Elizabethans, 1 which appeared somewhat too late in 
1949 to be available for notice in last year's issue of Y.W. Miss 
Hyde takes the view that, though there is no contemporary critical 
treatise dealing broadly with Elizabethan dramaturgy, it is possible 
to deduce its main principles and conventions from a study of the 
more than eighty plays still available that were produced between 
1600 and 1605. One of the most useful features of her investigation 
is the comparison with classical plays, Greek and Roman, and her 
analysis of the influence, indirect of Aristotle and direct of Horace. 

She deals first with the themes of dramas. In tragedies revenge 
and ambition are predominant: in comedies the love-chase and 
gulling. In characters she ranges from the family to ghosts. Passing 
to plot-structure, she treats first the different modes of 'beginning' ; 
among them, prologue, dumb-show, soliloquy, chorus and dia- 
logue exposition. Jonson's frequent and effective use of the pro- 
logue is contrasted with its comparative absence from Shakespeare's 
piays. The manifold ways of filling up the middle of dramas are 
analysed, and the less numerous methods of the end, including 
the deus ex machina and the soliloquy. Each of these chapters, 
fully illustrated, is followed by a consequential section of 'advice 
to the Elizabethan playwright', and the final chapter on 'conven- 
tions' contains advice to the modern reader or playgoer. He or she 
is reminded that the Elizabethan dramatists were chiefly interested 
in action and that we must be prepared for frequent lack of motiva- 
tion and inconsistent characterization. 

A reprint of John Day's Law Tricks has been issued by the 
Malone Society. 2 It is the first to appear since A. H. Bullen's in 
his edition of The Works of John Day in 1881. The Malone editors 

1 Playwriting for Elizabethans, 1600-1605, by Mary Craps Hyde. New York: 
Columbia Univ. Press. London: O.U.P. pp. xii + 258. 25s. 

* John Crow, W. W. Greg, F. P. Wilson (eds.) Law Tricks, by John Day, 
1608. O.U.P. for Malone Society, pp. xv + A I 4 . 
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report without comment the view of Robert Boyle and H. Dugdale 
Sykes that the play was partly the work of George Wilkins. 

The copies of the 1608 quarto are known to differ in a consider- 
able number of readings and no fewer than fourteen copies in 
England and America have been collated or consulted. The re- 
print has been set up from photostats of the copy in the Eton Col- 
lege Library but the readings of the variant forms have been made 
to conform with what appears to be the most corrected state of 
each. Lists of the variant readings and of irregular and doubtful 
readings common to the copies collated are given. 

John Northam sends to T.L.S. (24 Feb.) an ingenious interpre- 
tation of 1. 1584 in The Return from Parnassus, Part II 'Mitto tibi 
metulas canceros imitare legendo\ where metulas makes neither 
satisfactory rhythm nor sense. If we obey the second half of the 
line, and read the word backwards as a crab moves, we get Mitto 
tibi salutem, which gets over both difficulties. 

For J. M. Nosworthy's article (Library, Sept.) on The Southouse 
text of'Arden of Fever sham' in a MS. now in the Huntington 
Library, see p. 271, in chapter xiv. 

In 1947 Nicola D'Agostino published an article on Ideologia 
del Marlowe (see Y.W., xxviii, 144-5). He has now included this 
brought up to date together with two other studies of the dramatist 
in a monograph in the series Letture Di Pensiero E D'Arte.* Mario 
Praz contributes a preface in which he states that D'Agostino, 
who has translated Doctor Faustus, is himself a poet. In the section 
on Marlowe's ideology Doctor Faustus naturally took the chief 
place, with some passages from Tamburlaine. In the first of the new 
studies The Jew of Malta, The Massacre at Paris and Edward II are 
considered, especially with reference to plot-structure. D'Agostino 
contrasts a number of plays by Shakespeare and Webster in which 
the action reaches a climax in Act III with a gradual rise to a peak 
at the close in Marlowe's dramas. The second of the new studies 
deals chiefly with Marlowe's versification, both the blank verse 
in the plays and the couplets in Hero and Leander. D'Agostino's 
summing-up is that 'tutto considerato 1'arte di Kyd piu vicina a 
Shakespeare di quella di Marlowe', though this does not imply that 

8 Christopher Marlowe, Studio di Nicola D'Agostino. Roma: Edizioni di 
Storia e Litteratura. pp. 112. 
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Kyd is the greater dramatist. A very full bibliography, including a 
special section on Italian translations and critical works, completes 
an interesting work. 

Lynette and Evelyn Feasey have contributed further to their dis- 
cussion of Marlovian problems (see Y.W., xxx, 123). In the first 
of a series of articles in N. & Q. (7 Jan.) they call attention to the 
resemblances between Tamburlaine's speech pronouncing himself 
the scourge of God and phrases in the 'Homily against Wilful 
Rebellion', and between his reproaches of his son Calyphas and 
the 'Homily against Idleness'. They take the very doubtful view 
that Marlowe's sympathies are with Calyphas. In a second article 
(15 April) they point to parallels between the scene of the massacre 
of the virgins before Damascus, the death scene of Bajazeth and 
the Orcanes and Sigismund episode in // Tamburlaine, and passages 
in the Commination Service of which Marlowe only partly ap- 
proved. In a further trio of articles (19 Aug., 16 Sept. and 30 Sept.) 
on Marlowe and the Prophetic Dooms, the Misses Feasey call atten- 
tion to similarities between a number of speeches in Tamburlaine 
and passages in the Biblical prophetic books, especially Isaiah and 
Revelation. They suggest that the success of the play may have 
been partly due to the fact that 'the audiences, thoroughly familiar 
with the Biblical literature of Judgment possibly sensed the ironic 
humour of the parallels'. The informative element in their articles 
is of value even if their deductions are questioned. A denial of 
Marlowe's Alleged Atheism by Michael Barrington (N. & Q., 10 
June) was amplified by the Misses Feasey (2 Sept.) who envisage 
him as standing 'like Chapman in the direct line of the Christian 
humanists', and as a forerunner of the Cambridge Platonists. 

J. Y. Liu corrects some previous editors by pointing out (N. & 
Q., 1 Jan.) that the Arabian King, Zenocrate's first betrothed in 
Tamburlaine, was not nameless but was called Alcidamus (1, 11. 78). 
He also defends, and interprets the three lines in / Tamburlaine, 
V, ii, 121-3, beginning: 

That which hath stopt the tempest of the gods 
by analogy with 

And calm the rage of thundering Jupiter. 

In his edition of the parallel texts 1604 and 1616 of Doctor 
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Faustus* Sir Walter Greg has made a weighty contribution to the 
most difficult of problems that confront Marlovian scholarship. 
On the vexed question of the date of that play he rejects the tradi- 
tional view that it followed Tamburlaine and places it within the 
last year of Marlowe's life. As it is plain that he took as his main 
source P.F.'s English translation published in 1592 of the German 
Historia of Doctor Faustus, the play must be later than this. And 
in its finest parts, in Sir Walter's view, it reaches a spiritual level 
far in advance of Tamburlaine. 

For some sixty years it was customary for modern editors to 
take as their basis the 1604 quarto, but in general agreement with 
Percy Simpson, Tucker Brooke, in his later view, and the present 
writer, Sir Walter gives in the main precedence to the 1616 text, 
which is supported by quotations from the play in The Taming of 
a Shrew (1594). His view of the 1604 text (A) is that it is a reported 
text of the bad quarto type. In comparing it with the 1616 (B) text 
he classifies passages (i) which are verbally similar ; (ii) which are 
verbally different but alike in action, and (iii) which occur in only 
one of the versions. He shows that in parallel passages B was 
largely dependent on A, as is proved by common misprints and 
mistakes, but it was not 1604 (Ai) but 1611 (Aiii) that B followed. 
Even so it made corrections from a manuscript of the play which 
was in part defective or illegible, i.e. 'foul papers'. The scenes for 
which B was almost wholly dependent on the manuscript were the 
comic ones chiefly at the Papal and Imperial Courts. Sir Walter 
inclines to see in them the hand of Samuel Rowley but in collabora- 
tion with Marlowe, while those which Henslowe commissioned 
Rowley and Birde to provide in 1 602 are presumably lost. 

Such in bare outline are some of the main features of the Intro- 
duction of over 1 50 pages which precedes the parallel texts, them- 
selves followed by over 100 pages of notes. Within the restricted 
limits of a Y.W. notice it only remains to welcome this masterly 
editorial achievement, which will be indispensable to all future 
students of the play. 

On the basis of his examination of the 1604 and 1616 texts and 
their derivatives, and of the conclusions reached by him, as indicated 
above, Sir Walter has also in a small volume made a conjectural 

4 Marlowe's 'Doctor Faustus\ 1604-1616. Parallel Texts, ed. by W. W. Greg. 
O.U.P. pp. xiv + 408. 42s. 
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reconstruction of the play. 6 He has relied chiefly on the 1616 text 
as the more authoritative but has also 'kept a watchful eye' on that 
of 1604. Where he has adopted a reading not found in either of 
these versions he has recorded the fact in a footnote. He has in- 
serted act and scene divisions, modernized the spelling, and 
adopted a more consistent system of punctuation. 

An edition of Doctor Faustus by Paul H. Kocher published in 
New York by the Appleton-Century-Crofts Co. has not been 
available for notice. It will, it may be presumed, have embodied the 
views set forth in his various articles, noticed in previous volumes 
of Y. W., including his arguments for dating the play immediately 
after Tamburlaine. 

Only one or two other minor contributions have appeared dur- 
ing the year on the play. Nan C. Carpenter (N. &Q.,2Q April) has 
two notes on Music in 'Doctor Faustus\ One connects the Friars' 
dirge ordered by the Pope, ending 'Et omnes sanctf with the Litany 
of Saints ; the other relates the five lines beginning 'Haue I not 
made blinde Homer sing to me?' to passages in the English Faust 
Book. In the same number Betty C. Martin quotes two lines from 
Churchyard's Shore's wife in the Mirror for Magistrates as the 
source for the three lines in the Epilogue to Doctor Faustus ,begin- 
ning 'Cut is the branch, &c.', but William Elton (N. & Q., 25 
Nov.) shows that Alwin Thaler had already pointed that out in 
M.L.N., 1923. J. George sees a probable satiric allusion to Mar- 
lowe as a shoemaker's son (N. & Q., 1 April) in Robert Wilson's 
The Coblers Prophesie (pr. 1594) when Ralph Cobler describes 
himself as 'a Prophet, one of Merlins kinde'. 

The Oxford Ben Jonson, whose stately progress has been chron- 
icled in successive Y. W. volumes has come near its close with the 
publication of Volumes IX and X. 6 The former includes An His- 
torical Survey of the Text, the Stage History of the Plays and A 
commentary on eight of the plays from The Tale of a Tub to Vol- 

6 The Tragical History of the Life and Death of Doctor Faustus, by Christo- 
pher Marlowe. A Conjectural Reconstruction by W. W. Greg. O.U.P. pp. 
x + 66. 75. 6d. 

6 Ben Jonson, ed. by C. H. Herford, Percy and Evelyn Simpson. Vol. IX. 
pp. xvi + 732. Vol. X. pp. xii + 710. O.U.P. 355. each. 
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pone. Volume X continues the commentary on the other plays from 
Epicoene to Mortimer his Fall, on the Early and Later Entertain- 
ments and the Masques. 

The Historical Survey begins with a list of autograph MSS., 
chiefly letters and poems and a holograph of The Masque of Queens, 
followed by MSS. of various masques and entertainments and a 
collection of poems and letters in Harley MS, 4955. Next comes a 
list of Quartos of plays and masques from Every Man out of his 
Humour, 1600, to Chloridia, 1631. The major section deals with 
the Folio of 1616. As the editors point out, Jonson was the first 
Elizabethan dramatist to publish a collected edition of his works, 
thus setting a precedent for the first Folios of Shakespeare (1623) 
and Beaumont and Fletcher (1647), though his title met with some 
contemporary criticism. Full details are given of three points in 
the text where the quires have been reset. The main differences 
between the Folio and the Quarto texts are noted, especially the 
change of scene in Every Man out of his Humour from Italy to 
England, and the addition of a Prologue 'which is a literary mani- 
festo setting forth Jonson's ideals in comedy'. The Folio was much 
corrected by Jonson as it passed through the press, and corrected 
and uncorrected sheets were bound up together, entailing a neces- 
sary collation of a number of copies by a modern editor. Features 
are stressed in which Jonson followed the setting of printed copies 
of classical comedies. An attack on the authority of the Folio by 
Dr. H. de Vocht of Louvain is vigorously combated. 

There follows an account of the Folio of 1640. The first volume 
is a reprint, with some modifications of the Folio of 1616. With 
more lines to a page the 1016 pages of text were reduced to 896, and 
the spelling was mainly modernized. A list of misprints and cor- 
rections is given. The second volume included three plays, Bar- 
tholomew Fair, The Devil is an Ass and The Staple of News already 
printed for Robert Allot in 1631, with the later masques and plays 
and miscellaneous works in prose or verse not hitherto published. 
The Oxford editors give a detailed account of the struggle between 
between Thomas Walkley and John Benson and Andrew Crooke 
for the right to publish all but the 1631 set in which Walkley, after 
some delay, was victor. And they stress the importance of Walkley's 
claim that he had received true and perfect manuscript copies from 
Sir Kenelm Digby, Jonson's executor. 

They then include in their survey the Folio of 1692, which added 
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The New Inn, the Leges Conviviales, and a recast of The English 
Grammar; the Booksellers' edition in six volumes (1716-17); 
Peter Whalley's seven-volume edition (1751); and William Gif- 
ford's nine volume edition (1816) to which they pay the tribute of 
having 'rendered a great service to Jonson's memory and revived 
an interest in his writing'. More recent editions of selected or 
separate plays are briefly noticed. 

The section of the Introduction on The Stage History of the Plays deals 
exhaustively with both professional and amateur revivals. In these Every 
Man in his Humour stands out prominently. Shakespeare heads the list of 
the actors in it in the 1616 folio. There were notable revivals in 1605 and 
1725. On 29 November 1751, Garrick produced his much amended version 
of it with himself as Kitely and Woodward as Bobadill at Drury Lane, 
where on 5 June 1816, Kean revived the play, also in the part of Kitely. 
Among amateur performances the most memorable was that organized by 
Charles Dickens, in the part of Bobadill, on 20 September 1 845 and repeated 
later. The full casts of the F. R. Benson revival in April 1903, and of the 
Iden Payne production in August 1937, at Stratford-on-Avon, are given. 

Volpone was frequently revived after the Restoration and during the 
eighteenth century, especially at Covent Garden. During the nineteenth 
century there was a break but the twentieth has seen a number of both 
professional and amateur productions. Among the former were those of 
the Phoenix Society in January 1921, the Malvern Festival revival in July 
1935, Donald Wolfit's in 1938 and later, and five performances at Strat- 
ford-on-Avon in June 1944. Among amateur productions were perform- 
ances at Cambridge in March 1923 by the Marlowe Dramatic Society, and 
at Oxford in April 1940 by the Hertford College Dramatic Society. The 
editors also describe several foreign adaptations. 

Epicoene was very popular after the Restoration. It was presented at the 
Cockpit before the King and Queen on 19 November 1660, at Cambridge 
in 1662, at Oxford in 1673, with prologues and epilogue written by Dry den. 
Garrick revived it in 1752 with Mrs. Pritchard as Epicoene, and later on 
January 1776, in an acting version by Colman, and with Mrs. Siddons as 
the silent woman, till after three nights she gave place to a male actor. Again 
there was a break till nearly the end of the nineteenth century, when it was 
performed at Harvard University on 30 March 1895. Other amateur pro- 
ductions were by the Marlowe Dramatic Society at Cambridge in February 
1909; by a purely feminine cast at Birkbeck College, in May 1912; by the 
O.U.D.S. at Oxford, June 1948. A professional production was by the 
Phoenix Society at the Regent Theatre, King's Cross, in November 1924. 
Various foreign translations and adaptations are noticed. 

The Alchemist was taken to Oxford, together with Othello, by the King's 
Men in September 1610, much to the horror of Henry Jackson, a Fellow 
of Corpus. It was performed in Dublin probably soon after 1636 with a 
prologue by Shirley. It was very popular after the Restoration and through- 
out the eighteenth century. Garrick, in his version of the play, gave prom- 
inence to the part of Abel Drugger which he chose for himself, and produced 
the play once or twice every year till his farewell performance on 1 1 March 
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1776. Again there was a break till February 1899, when William Poel pro- 
duced the play at Apothecaries' Hall in Elizabethan fashion. Among the 
twentieth-century revivals are those by the Marlowe Dramatic Society at 
Cambridge (1914), the Birmingham Repertory Company (1916), the 
Phoenix Society at the Regent Theatre (1923); the Malvern Festival 
Company (1932) and The Old Vic Company at the New Theatre (1947). 

These items taken from this section of the Introduction will, it 
is hoped, give some indication of its wide scope and lead students 
to turn for further light to its pages. Even more emphatically must 
this be said about the massive commentary, in which every single 
play, masque, and entertainment is annotated with a wealth of 
erudite and illuminating scholarship. Within the limits of a Y. W. 
notice it is only possible to pay an appreciative tribute, and to call 
attention to some of the special topics discussed in the general 
introduction to the masques : the scenery, the artificial lighting of 
the court scenes (by C. F. Bell), and classical allegory and sym- 
bolism; and in two of the appendices, the theory of the four 
humours and the little-known poetic invective by Chapman in his 
last illness against Jonson for his treatment of Inigo Jones. 

A number of articles dealt with particular Jonsonian topics. In 
two of these (N. & Q. 9 1 & 21 Jan.) J. D. Aylward identified The 
Inimitable Bobadill (Signior Bobadilla in the 1601 quarto) with 
Rocco Bonetti, a fashionable Italian master of the rapier. He had 
settled in London, married an Englishwoman, and had become 
engaged in litigation and in differences with the Masters of De- 
fence. Aylward suggests some parallels between his activities and 
those of Bobadill. K. T. Butler (4 March) adds from state-papers 
further details about Bonetti's career. 

The impact upon Jonson of another Italian, John Florio, is dis- 
cussed by R. C. Simonini Jr. (N. & Q., 25 Nov.). He suggests that 
Jonson may have used Florio's Second Fruites as a language book 
from which to learn Italian. In addition to parallels which have 
been noted between Second Fruites and passages in Jonson's plays 
he calls attention to a striking resemblance between a dialogue 
in Florio's manual, chapter ix, about cuckolds being either martyrs 
or innocents, according to their knowledge of it or otherwise and 
the same assurance by Touchstone to Security in Eastward Hoi 
(v. 229-31). Simonini adds that this supports the view that Jonson 
was the chief author of Act V of this composite play, 

D. A. Scheve in Jonson's 'Volpone* and Traditional Fox Lore 
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(R.E.S. July) points out that with the theme of legacy-hunting, 
drawn from Petronius or Lucian, Jonson interwove the tradition 
of the fox feigning death in order to catch birds. This episode is 
fully set forth in Conrad Gesner's Historia Animalium, a book in 
Jonson's library. Gesner specially mentions 'ravens, crows and 
other birds' approaching the supposed carcase and being seized. 
Hence in Volpone the deception in turn of Corbaccio (the raven), 
Corvinus (the crow) and Voltore (the vulture). Scheve traces the 
development of the fox and birds theme from Oppianus in the 
first century A.D. into the seventeenth century. 

M. A. Shaaber gives a new interpretation (M.L.N., Feb.) of the 
vncleane birds, in seuenty seuen (The Alchemist, IV, vii, 53). Some 
commentators have thought this to be a reference to Spanish sol- 
diers, though the date is puzzling. But Shaaber quotes from a 1586 
tract concerning 'diuerse vnknowne Foules : hauing the fethers 
about their heads, and neckes like to the ... great Ruffes, now in vse 
among men and women lately captured in Lincolnshire.' They 
were supposed to come as a warning for the reformation of abuses 
and this, as Shaaber points out, fits in well with the denunciation 
by Ananias of Surly's 'ruffe of pride about the neck'. He does not 
suggest the tract as Jonson's source but it throws light on the lines 
in the play. 

Henry L. Snuggs traces (M.L.N., Dec.) the Source of Jonson's 
Definition of Comedy by Cordatus (E.M.O.H., III, vi, 202-9) to 
Minturno's De Poeta, Bk. iv. Jonson adds to Cicero's definition, 
Imitatio vitae, Speculum consuetudinis, Imago veritatis, the words 
4 a thing throughout pleasant, and ridiculous, and accommodated 
to the correction of manners'. The English words are translated 
from Minturno's 'non grauem, sed certe iucundam atque ridiculam, 
et quidem ad correctionem vitae accommodatam'. 

The controversy between H. David Gray and Percy Simpson 
(see Y.W. xxviii, 152; xxix, 152) on whether the actor ^Esop satir- 
ized in Poetaster (III, iv, 276-306 and V, iii, 105-28) is Shakespeare 
or Heminge was reopened by Gray in M.L.R., April. He there 
restates his case under five different headings. To these in the same 
issue ofM.L.R. Simpson again made a reply which, in the opinion 
of the present writer, is fully convincing. 

Robert R. Reed Jr. in Jonson's Pioneering in Sentimental 
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Comedy (N. & ?., 24 June) claims that there is 'well-defined senti- 
mentalism' in The Devil is an Ass, which, though not published till 
1631, was produced in 1616. In the sub-plot the gull Fitzdottrel 
allows the gallant Wittipol to make love advances to his young, 
beautiful wife, and these are repeated later at her window. But, 
with the support of Manley, she persuades Wittipol to be content 
with a platonic friendship and he can assure her : 

Lady, I can love goodness in you more 

Than I did beauty. 

Bertil Johansson's treatise 7 is No. VII of the 'Essays and Studies 
in English Language and Literature' sponsored by the English 
Institute in the University of Upsala under the general editor- 
ship of Professor S. B. LUjegren. His aim was to glean from the 
plays of Jonson, reinforced by those of Middleton, information 
concerning the views of Elizabethan and Jacobean England on the 
two themes of religion and superstition. And in his lengthy study 
he has not been wanting in industry and zeal. He has given ample 
proofs of his familiarity with his two authors and their background. 
But Johansson would probably have been better advised to limit 
his subject more narrowly. There is very little connexion between 
religion and superstition, as here defined by him. Nor is there any 
compelling reason why Middleton among Stuart dramatists should 
be chosen to be associated with Jonson. 

In the section on religion, Roman Catholicism, Anglicanism and 
Puritanism are discussed in turn from an Elizabethan historical 
basis, and then in the light of the allusions to them in the plays of 
the two chosen authors. But for English readers at any rate, it was 
not necessary to reproduce, with extensive quotation, the whole 
plot of The Game at Chesse. Similarly in relation to Puritanism 
Johansson gives analyses of The Family of Love and the relevant 
part of Bartholomew Fair. But in connexion with Anglicanism it 
is not inappropriate to recall the popularity of St. Paul's as a 
general meeting place. 

Superstition is considered under the four heads of astrology, 
alchemy, magic and witchcraft. Johansson here gives the warning 
that it has to be remembered that much that is now dismissed as 

7 Religion and Superstition in the Plays of Ben Jonson and Thomas Middleton, 
by Bertil Johansson. Upsala: A-B. Lundequistska Bokhandeln; Copenhagen: 
E. Munksgard; Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard Univ. Press, pp. 339. lls. 
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superstitions was then credited, especially as regards astrology and 
witchcraft. On alchemy opinion was more divided, Jonson being 
a sceptic, Dr. Dee a believer. Some curious lore is assembled which 
helps to an understanding of the plays. There are facsimiles of two 
pages in a 1598 almanac and of a Swedish student's contract with 
the Devil in a Upsala University library MS. 

Dewar M. Robb (M.L.R., April) discusses the Canon of William 
Rowley Plays. He contends that the variety of Rowley's work has 
been underrated and that insufficient account has been taken of 
his steady development in quality, especially in respect of his comic 
character or clown. He has his favourite ideas, his pet illustrations, 
his mannerisms in sentence-construction and dialogue construc- 
tion. On such bases and on some linguistic peculiarities Robb pro- 
ceeds to construct his canon. He lists as unquestionably Rowley's 
A Shoemaker a Gentleman, A New Wonder, All's Lost by Lust, A 
Match at Midnight, and assigns what appears to be his share in 
composite plays with Heywood, Middleton, Dekker, Ford, 
Fletcher and Webster. Editors and critics of Rowley will have to 
take account of Robb's careful analyses. 

John Peter in John Marstorfs Plays (Scrutiny, summer) begins 
by claiming that Marston has had less than his due as a writer of 
dramatic verse. He illustrates his mastery of short and telling 
phrases and his 'Protean performance' in various styles. He lays 
stress also on his deliberate craftsmanship. Peter sees in his out- 
landish coinages, which have been exaggerated, 'the effort of a 
genuinely original, if in many ways idiosyncratic, mind to forge a 
medium that shall be characteristic of its modes of thought and 
so to find its proper voice'. On the other hand Peter admits Mar- 
ston's two chief weaknesses in his verse inflated bombast and 
obscure brachyologies. But he holds that such a balance does not 
provide a convincing evaluation of the plays. The question is to 
what extent are they successful as wholes? Peter points to Satire as 
the predominant element in the plays, with moral implications 
strengthened by the numerous references to religion. But incon- 
gruous with this is Marston's special fondness for bawdiness and 
double entendre which, in Peter's view, often nullifies the effects 
that he is concerned to make. 
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M. R. Toynbee reports to T.L.S. (14 July) under Le Capitaine 
Bessus a very interesting reference to the braggart, egotistical 
captain in Beaumont and Fletcher's A King and No King. Henrietta 
Maria writing on 25 February 1642/3 to King Charles from Brid- 
lington, three days after landing from her year's absence in Hol- 
land, gives an account of her adventures. The original is lost but a 
copy by an ignorant English scribe is preserved in Harl. MS. 7379, 
where the Queen is supposed to write (f. 78), 'il fault vn peu que je 
fasse le Capitaine bassies et parle de moy mesme'. The scribe evi- 
dently did not understand the reference to Captain Bessus, nor 
did Mrs. Green in editing the Queen's letters (1857), nor the Comte 
de Baillon in his biography of her (1877), 'Historieus' alone in 
The Gentleman's Magazine (1774), got the name correctly, Henri- 
etta Maria had seen The King and No King acted at Hampton 
Court on 10 January 1636-7, and a quarto of the play was in- 
cluded in a volume of nine Beaumont and Fletcher plays belonging 
to and annotated by King Charles. He would fully appreciate his 
wife's witty allusion. 

Massinger's most famous play 8 has been edited with a valuable 
introduction by Miss St. Clare Byrne. She raises the question why 
it made no special appeal to the Restoration and subsequent period 
till 1781 when it started on a century of triumphant revivals of 
which the most spectacular were those of Edmund Kean. Her 
answer is that A New Way to Pay Old Debts is 'a high-class melo- 
drama, with distinct affinities with the sentimental drama of the 
eighteenth century a remarkable anticipation in fact of the 
natural tastes of the predominantly middle-class audiences of the 
early nineteenth-century theatre'. She stresses the fact that it is 
written in flexible effective blank verse, and that its three distinct 
issues are fused into one, 'the complete overthrow and undoing of 
Sir Giles'. It is thus an admirable piece of dramatic craftsmanship, 
besides offering one of the biggest opportunities for a star per- 
formance in the romantic manner. 

Miss Byrne has used the text of the only known quarto (1633), 
modernizing the spelling, but keeping the original punctuation and 
capital letters which she justifies in a scholarly Note. Another Note 
discusses the relation of the play to Middleton's A Trick to Catch 

8 A New Way to Pay Old Debts, by Philip Massinger, ed. by Muriel St. Clare 
Byrne. Falcon Educational Books, pp. 168. 55. 
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the Old One and to the career of Sir Giles Mompesson, and the 
notes on the text include a record of emendations and glossarial 
explanations. 

An important article by J. E. Gray (R.E.S., April) indicates the 
direct source of The Emperour of the East. It has hitherto been 
thought that Massinger drew his plot from various old Chronicles 
of the Byzantine Empire. But Gray shows that his source was The 
Holy Court, or The Christian Institution of Men of Quality, with 
Examples of Those who in Court have flourished in Sanctity, by 
Nicholas Caussin, a Jesuit, translated from the French into Eng- 
lish by T.H., printed in Paris, 1626. T.H. was Sir Thomas Hawkins, 
who dedicated this version of the two first volumes of Caussin's 
work to Queen Henrietta Maria. The Jesuit's aim was to show 
'that nothing is so miserable, as the prosperity of the wicked, 
nothing so happy, as true, and sob'de piety'. In illustration of the 
former he chooses the Court of Herod ; of the latter that of the 
Emperor Theodosius II. Caussin therefore selected from the older 
historians the episodes which helped to depict the sanctity of the 
Court at Constantinople under Theodosius. 'Details of plot and 
character', says Gray, 'parallels of expression and unusual agree- 
ment in sympathy towards general and particular aspects of the 
period involved' prove that Massinger used Hawkins's translation 
of La Cour Saincte. In the remainder of the article detailed illus- 
trations are given in confirmation of this statement. 

By one of the coincidences which sometimes happen in research 
work Peter G. Phialas of Yale University, was almost simultane- 
ously (P.M.L.A., June) drawing attention to Caussin's narrative 
as the source of The Emperour of the East, which he stigmatizes 
as 'the worst failure in the corpus of Massinger's plays'. The 
dramatist failed to bring into causal relationship the unconnected 
episodes in his source. 

Peter Ure in The Main Outline of Chapman's Byron (S. in Ph., 
Oct.) supplies a very detailed analysis of the different elements in 
Byron's character which does not lend itself to summary in Y. W., 
and to which readers must be referred. Kenneth Muir in A Chap- 
man Masque (T.L.S., 15 Dec.) argues on behalf of Chapman's 
authorship of The Masque of the Twelve Monthes. He calls atten- 
tion to the parallelism between phrases in the second song in the 
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masque and in Chapman's translation of HesiocL 'The boneless 
fish' occurs in both, and 'crookt age on three knees' (i.e. with a 
staff) corresponds to 'threefooted men, whose backs are broke 
with age'. 

Margaret Dean-Smith makes some supplementary comments 
(T.L.S., 29 Dec.) on Muir's letter, and in respect of the date of 
this masque assigns it to nearer 1618 than 1612. 

Ure also discusses Fulke Greville's Dramatic Characters (R.E.S., 
Oct.). He dissents from the view for which Greville himself is 
partly responsible, that his plays are really rhymed political treatises. 
He finds in Greville pre-eminently the dramatist of the 'inward 
man'. His plays contain in unresolved conflict 'both the neo-Stoic 
and the Calvinist idea of man's inward nature and its relation- 
ship to the outward world and God By stressing the antinomies 

Greville compels his characters to live to themselves and to one 
another.' Ure in support of these statements suggests several 
methods of approach to the plays, including an evaluation of 
Greville's treatment of the supernatural world. His illustrations 
in detail are drawn from both Alaham and Mustapha, but chiefly 
from the former, and in particular from the relations between 
Alaham and his unfaithful wife, Hala. 

Franklin B. Newman writes on Sir Fulke Greville and Giordano 
Bruno: A Possible Echo (P.Q., Oct.). The reference is to some lines 
in the third Chorus of Greville's Mustapha, in which there is a 
debate between Time and Eternity. Time declares : 

What wearinesse; what loathsome Desolations 
Would plague thine life and death-begtting Creatures. 
Nay what absurdity in my Creations 
Were it, if Time-borne had Etemall features. 

Could Pleasures live? Could Worth have reverence? 
Lawes, Arts, or Sects (meere probabilities) 
Keepe up their reputation in Moris sense 
7/*Noveltie did not renew his eyes? 

Newman compares the first four lines with the statement by Bruno 
in his Spaccio, in Lovejoy's condensed version : 'If there was no 
change in bodies, no variety in matter and no vicissitude in beings, 
there could be nothing agreeable, nothing good, nothing pleasant.' 
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To the second four lines there is similarly a parallel in 'We can 
have no delight in anything present till we have been first weary of 
what is past'. Newman also points out that he finds that he had 
been anticipated by Napoleone Orsini in calling attention to two 
other possible allusions by Greville to Bruno's debate on the 
Ptolemaic system. 

Robert W. Dent gives surprisingly full details of John Webster's 
Debt to William Alexander (M.L.N., Feb.). He quotes a large 
number of parallels, especially from The White Devil, the most 
sententious of Webster's plays, and Alexander's Monarchicke 
Tragedies. Most commonly Webster 'condensed Alexander's 
quatrain into a couplet or capped a single line of his source to 
form a couplet'. About half of the time he has retained Alexan- 
der's rhyme. He did not use prose for this purpose, and with blank 
verse he altered more freely. Dent points out the curious fact that 
Webster drew most heavily from Alexander's worst play, Alexan- 
drean Tragedy, which furnished twice as many parallels to Webster 
as his other plays combined. 

G. P. V. Akrigg points out (N. &Q.,21 May) that, in contrast 
with The White Devil, the name of God is notably absent from 
The Duchess of Malfi. It occurs only twice as against sixteen times 
in The White Devil. On the other hand 'Heaven' is found thirty 
times as against eleven. In many of these thirty cases, alliteration 
and assonance, as Akrigg shows, suggest that 'God' was the original 
reading, and that the substitution of 'Heaven' was due to censor- 
ship. For reasons which he gives Akrigg thinks it probable that this 
took place when the play was published in or just before 1623, as 
happened with the Shakespearian first Folio in the same year. 
There is reason to believe that The Duchess, like The Merry Wives 
of Windsor, was printed from a manuscript in the hands of Ralph 
Crane, and that in both cases he was the censor. 

Robert S. Reed Jr. contributes to N. & Q. (10 June) A Factual 
Interpretation of 'The Changeling's' Madhouse Scenes. He contends 
that these scenes are not a burlesque of a private asylum, but of 
Bethlehem Hospital, and in particular of Dr. Hilkish Crooke 
(Alibius) and his steward (Lollio). Crooke was appointed Keeper 
in April 1619, by King James, but in 1632 he and his steward were 
tried for fraud and misappropriation of funds, and neglect of 
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duties. This accords with the presentation of Alibius and Lollio 
in The Changeling. 

Samuel Schoenbaum discusses ' Hengist, King of Kent' and Sexual 
Preoccupation in Jacobean Drama (P.Q., April). In exaggerated 
terms he asserts that R. C. Bald's edition (1938) has 'stimulated 
little interest', and that apart from it, the play 'remains comfort- 
ably shrouded in oblivion'. The importance of Bald's edition was 
recognized in Y.W., vol. xix, and the present writer gave promin- 
ence to the play in his chapter on Middleton in his Introduction to 
Stuart Drama (1946). But if Schoenbaum is less of a pioneer than 
he claims, he is right in calling Hengist, King of Kent 'a notable 
dramatic and poetic achievement'. 

Schoenbaum analyses the relation between Holinshed's Chronicle 
and the earlier scenes in which the ambitious noble Vortiger climbs 
to supreme power, murdering and supplanting the pious King 
Constantius, and then summoning to his aid against invading Scots 
and Picts the Saxons headed by Hengist, with whose daughter 
Roxena he becomes infatuated. He forsakes for her his lawful 
wife Castiza, rewarding Hengist with the gift of the Kingdom of 
Kent. In this earlier part of the play interest is centred on the over- 
weening political ambition of Vortiger, a character of Marlovian 
type, even in some respects, akin to Macbeth. Middleton deals with 
this powerfully, and (as Schoenbaum suggests) it offered 'the rich 
potentialities' of a great tragedy. 

But with Middleton's interest in the sexual relationships between 
men and women this henceforward takes precedence. Roxena 
has a lover in Hengist's captain Horsus, and a triangular situation 
between them and Vortiger is developed, of which there is no hint 
in Holinshed. In Schoenbaum's words, there is 'a total shift of 
emphasis as the play progresses; an historic drama becomes a 
melodrama of amorous intrigue, a study of ambition becomes a 
study of lust.' In much the same way as Mason (see above, p. 126) 
he finds this obsession with sex typical of Jacobean drama. Horsus 
is the most original character in the play, the embodiment of a 
lust, 'strangely dispassionate and intellectualized'. The verse of the 
dialogue, of which examples are quoted, is often in Middleton's 
loftiest vein. 

W. J. \Olive in Imitations of Shakespeare in Middleton's 'The 
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Family of Love' (P.Q., Jan.) makes some additions to those already 
noticed by H. Jung. He recalls the chief parallels in plot and situa- 
tion between this play and Romeo and Juliet. In / Henry IV Fal- 
staff 's justification of stealing as his 'vocation' is repeated by Lip- 
salve in The Family of Love in respect of lechery. And Olive also 
quotes two less close probable reminiscences of passages in Ham- 
let. 

Peter Ure discusses Cult and Initiates in Ford's 'Love's Sacrifice* 
(M.L.Q., Sept.). The terms 'Cult' and 'Initiates' refer to the doc- 
trine of Platonic love which had its votaries in the Caroline Court 
and its repercussions in the drama of the period. The central 
theme of this play is the triangular situation between the Duke of 
Pavy, his beautiful wife, Biancha, whom he has raised from com- 
moner's rank, and his friend and favourite Fernando, who be- 
comes enamoured of the Duchess. She first rejects his advances, but 
afterwards enters his bed-chamber at night and offers herself to 
him, on condition that she kills herself next morning. The result 
is that they swear to a Platonic relationship. 

According to Ure's interpretation this is soon threatened by the 
weakness of Biancha, who is not a true initiate of the Platonic 
cult, but is the victim of sexual passion, while Fernando, mainly 
influenced by the Duke's friendship for him, offers her only a 
chaste affection. He swears that he will die with her, and as he 
seals this with a kiss which she returns, the Duke comes upon them, 
and kills Biancha, whom Fernando follows to the grave. The 
Duke, in Ure's view, dies 'without understanding either the wan- 
tonness of Biancha or the purity of Fernando', the idealistic prac- 
titioner of the closely related ethics of friendship and Platonic 
love. 



IX 

THE ELIZABETHAN PERIOD: POETRY 
AND PROSE 

I. THE LATER TUDOR PERIOD 
By ARNOLD DAVENPORT 

THERE was in 1950 a rather thin crop from the fields of study to be 
surveyed in this chapter. Most of the work that has appeared is in 
the form of brief articles and notes and it is not easy to give a 
connected account. As before, work on general topics is noticed 
first, and the rest follows in the chronological order of the writers 
dealt with. 

A. L. Rowse's portrait of the society of Elizabethan England 1 
must be noticed here for two reasons. First because in its chapters 
on the land, the economic advance of the age, the position of 
London and the towns, the social structure, the machinery of 
government, the church and religious conflicts, and the social 
aspects of education it gives information on many points that the 
student of Elizabethan literature is glad to have explained. Sec- 
ondly, it is the first of two volumes of which the second is to be a 
survey of the achievements of the Elizabethan age. There, obvi- 
ously, literature will take a high place. To assess the soundness of 
the descriptions in this book is a task for the historian ; but one 
who sees the age chiefly through its literature may get the impres- 
sion that Rowse, in his whole-hearted enthusiasm, passes too 
easily over the less pleasing sides of Elizabethan life. 

A collection 2 of essays by various hands on life in Tudor England 
is chiefly concerned with the Elizabethan age and will commend 
itself to teachers as a first introduction to the subject. 

An account in French by Leon Lemonnier of daily life in Eliza- 
bethan England 8 makes no claim to extensive original research and 

1 The England of Elizabeth, by A. L. Rowse. Macmillan. pp. xv + 547. 25s. 

2 Life under the Tudors, ed. by J. E. Morpurgo. Falcon Educational Books, 
pp. 226. 125. 6d. 

8 La Vie Quotidienne en Angleterre sous Elizabeth, by L6on Lemonnier. 
Hachette. pp. 319. 
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covers much the same ground as Shakespeare's England but in 
much less detail and without detailed references. It is interestingly 
written, and though it will perhaps not tell the specialist in Eliza- 
bethan literature anything he is not familiar with, it provides a 
vivid picture which should be of use to young students and to 
those whose main interests lie in other periods of literature. 

An essay on Nature's Diverse Laws: the Double Vision of the 
Elizabethans by H. B. Parkes (Sewanee Rev., No. 3) explores some 
ideas that have become familiar in recent years. The traditional 
basis of morality was the identification with Divine Order of the 
moral law, the social organization, and the law of reason; but 
during the later years of Elizabeth a more empirical approach to 
experience produced a concept of 'nature' as ruled by force and 
actuated by lust a concept for which Machiavelli was often a 
convenient symbol. In Spenser, the double vision exists, but does 
not profoundly disturb him; by about 1600 the recognition of the 
impossibility of reconciling the two visions of natural law pro- 
duces a sense of horror expressed, for example, in early Jacobean 
drama. Parkes suggests that, pending the reinterpretation of the 
'law of nature' by Locke and Newton, it was natural for people 
to find Calvinism the most satisfactory way of accounting for the 
depravity of nature. 

Paul H. Kocher's interesting paper on The Idea of God in Eliza- 
bethan Medicine (Journal of the Hist, of Ideas, Jan.) discusses the 
relationship, in Elizabethan medical writings, of the theological 
and the naturalistic views of disease and cures. For the most part 
Kocher quotes the medical works, but almost every paragraph of 
his paper throws light on passages in the imaginative work of the 
period. 

T. D. Kendrick's study 4 of the rise and fall of 'British History' 
Brut and his successors, Arthur and so on deals with the con- 
flict in the sixteenth and early seventeenth centuries between those 
who held the stories to be true and those who regarded them as 
fictions. Kendrick collects and discusses references to the History 
not only in the historians but in the poets also and he provides 
material of interest and value to students of Spenser, Daniel, 

4 British Antiquity, by T. D. Kendrick. Methucn, pp. xi + 171. 2ls. 
K 
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Drayton, and indeed many Elizabethan writers. The reasons for 
the Tudor cult of British History are also discussed, and the 
decline of belief in it is traced. 

J. A. Bryant, Jr. provides a footnote to Kendrick's book in John 
Stow's Continuator and the Defence of Brute (M.L.R., July) which 
calls attention to the fact that the passages fervently supporting 
the legend of Brutus as the founder of Britain were not written by 
Stow but by Edmond Howes, the editor of the 1615 edition of 
Stow's Annales. Howes had a theory of history which the legend 
could be used to support. Hence his advocacy and his attack on 
historians, such as Speed, who denied the truth of the story. 

Starting from the contemporary accounts of the behaviour of 
Essex at his execution, Beach Langston is led to consider (H.L.Q., 
Feb.) Essex and the Art of Dying as taught in the numerous Tudor 
handbooks on the technique of preparing oneself for death. Essex, 
it is concluded, 'died according to the book'. One interesting point 
is that neither the books, nor either side in the Essex affair, devi- 
ated from the doctrine that crime against the State is sin against 
God and must be sincerely repented as well as penally expiated. 

A paper on a similar subject is Paul A. Jorgensen's Moral 
Guidance and Religious Encouragement for the Elizabethan Soldier 
(H.L.Q., May) which briefly points out the bad reputation of the 
common soldier and surveys the various books of counsel and 
exhortation designed to improve the morals of soldiers and guard 
them against the moral dangers incident to their calling. 

Percy Simpson collects examples of The Elizabethan Pronuncia- 
tion of Accented Greek Words (M.L.R., Oct.) in which the English 
accent fell on the syllable accented in Greek. This evidence enables 
him to make interesting suggestions about the speaking of 'metem- 
psychosis' in Dr. Faustus, and of a passage in Marston's Parasitas- 
ter. But he gives examples also from non-dramatic texts and his 
note is of interest to all students of Elizabethan language and 
literature. 

D. T. Starnes pursues his researches into renaissance lexico- 
graphy. His article, An Elizabethan 'Dictionariefor Yonge Begin- 
ners 9 (Univ. of Texas Studies in English) establishes that John 
Withals' Short Dictionarie (1556) was compiled from at least seven 
earlier dictionaries. Starnes also traces the alterations and additions 
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made by revisers of Withals' book in its later editions to 1634. 

Linda Van Norden discusses the light thrown by Sir Henry 
Spelman on the Chronology of the Elizabethan College of Anti- 
quaries (H.L.Q., Feb.). 

A full survey of Elizabethan narrative poetry is a needed work, 
and Louis R. Zocca's 6 is, in spite of its weaknesses, useful. It is in 
three parts. The first deals with the narratives of historical or 
pseudo-historical stories such as those found in the Mirror for 
Magistrates and its progeny and in the single tales designed to 
point a moral lesson. Here Zocca considers poems such as The 
Rape ofLucrece and the English 'legends' of the type of Church- 
yard's Jane Shore, Daniel's Rosamund or Drayton's Piers Gaveston. 
Zocca sums up this part of his survey by pointing out that the 
'mirror' began as a devotional or religious work and developed 
into 'a vehicle for all sorts of literary purposes', particularly, in 
England, for the spreading of historical knowledge and political 
doctrines. The second part of the book surveys the verse romances 
and studies the medieval heritage, the indebtedness to Italian 
authors, the narratives founded on native stories, and the narra- 
tives founded on pseudo-Greek and Oriental stories. So far, the 
poems dealt with are not, for the most part, of much literary merit. 
In the third part of his book which surveys the mythological narra- 
tives, Zocca has more rewarding poems to discuss, including Mar- 
lowe's Hero and Leander, Shakespeare's Venus and Adonis, and 
the Ovidian poems that followed them until the type declined and 
fell from popularity. The book is deficient in sensitivity and it is 
written in very slip-shod English, especially in the earlier chapters, 
but it collects a good deal of information. 

Under the title 'What Greater Delights?' (N. & Q. 9 22 July) M. 
Harrington writes miscellaneous notes on Gerard's Herball. 

An essay on Sir Walter Raleigh is reprinted from T.L.S., 1918, 
in the posthumous collection of writings by George Gordon, Lives 
of Authors.' 

In an attempt to reach a firm conclusion about Spenser's religious 

5 Elizabethan Narrative Poetry, by Louis R. Zocca. Rutgers Univ. Press, 
pp.xii + 306. $5.00. 

* Lives of Authors, by George Gordon. Chatto and Windus. pp. vi + 208. 
105. 6d. 
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position Virgil K. Whitaker examines 7 the available evidence for 
Spenser's views on three things : episcopacy and church organiza- 
tion, vestments and ceremonial, and some controversial doctrines 
of theology. The most useful part of the book is perhaps the analy- 
sis of the religious doctrine implied in F.Q. i, but there are many 
valuable comments on other passages of Spenser. The conclusion 
reached is that 'all his works from the Shepheardes Calender on 
reveal the same religious viewpoint and that he apparently accepted 
the Elizabethan Settlement. . . . Though certainly not a Calvinist, 
on all but one or two crucial doctrinal issues between Anglicanism 
and Rome, he was as staunchly Protestant theologically as he was 
politically ; but, where no battle line existed, his sympathy lay with 
medieval Catholic ways as opposed to the Reformed.' A conclud- 
ing section discusses the reasons why other scholars have regarded 
Spenser as a Calvinist Puritan. 

An edition of The Shepheardes Calender* by Anna M. Crino is 
intended for and should be useful to the educated Italian reader 
whose knowledge of English is good but not profound enough to 
allow him to read the original with full understanding. The 
material collected by the great Variorum is utilized and the results 
of more recent scholarship duly taken note of. The Variorum text 
is followed ; the original woodcuts are reproduced ; and a transla- 
tion into unrhymed Italian endecasyllabic verse is given on the 
page facing the English text. The introduction deals with Spenser's 
life and with the various general topics about the Calender that one 
would expect. There are critical and explanatory notes. 

Paul E. McLane's studies in The Shepheardes Calender produce 
this year a paper on Spenser's Political and Religious Position in 
the 'Shepheardes Calender' (J.E.G.P., No. 3). The main points made 
are that the publication of the book in 1579 aligned Spenser with 
the Leicester group and with the Puritans who opposed the French 
Marriage, that the general tenor of the views expressed was hostile 
to the policy in Church matters of Elizabeth and Burghley and 
may have brought Spenser into disfavour, but that Spenser's Pro- 
testantism was political rather than doctrinal, and he was far from 
being a Puritan. 

7 The Religious Basis^of Spenser's Thought, by Virgil K. Whitaker. Stanford 
Univ. Press and O.U.P. pp. 70. 8s. 

8 The Shepheardes Calender, ed. by Anna Maria Crin6. Sansoni, Florence, 
pp. Ixiii + 369. 1,000 lire. 
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In Spenser, 'Shepheardes Calender', March, II. 61-114, and The 
Variorum Edition (S. in Ph., July) Leo Spitzer attacks the deprecia- 
tory criticisms of this passage collected in the Variorum Spenser 
and seeks to show that, since the hostile criticisms are vitiated by 
unwarranted preconceptions, a fresh appraisement is required. 

C. E. Mounts reviews and discusses in The Ralegh-Essex Rivalry 
and 'Mother Hubberd's Tale' (M.L.N., Dec.) the theory that lines 
615-30 of the poem allude to the Queen's gift of gold chains to 
members of the Portugal expedition of 1589, and suggests that 
some of the details in the passage covertly allude to episodes in the 
rivalry of Essex and Ralegh in 1 590. 

Thomas P. Harrison, Jr. points out the similarities, in the use of 
animal metaphor, between the book Spirituall Physik (1555) by 
William Turner and Spenser's 'Mother Hubberd's Tale' (J.E.G.P., 
No. 4). He also continues his studies of Spenser's birds, writing this 
year a note collecting relevant information about The Whistler, 
Bird of Omen (M.L.N., Dec.), referred to in F.Q., II. xii. 36. 

W. J. B. Owen replies to Janet Spens (see Y.W., xxx, 146) and 
defends his own theory (see Y. W., xxix, 171) about Spenser's Letter 
to Raleigh (M.L.R., Oct.). He argues that her theory does not 
satisfactorily account for the discrepancies between the poem as 
it stands and the description of the poem in the letter. If the pur- 
pose of the letter was to establish a connection between the poem 
and Queen Elizabeth (a purpose Owen regards as incidental), why 
should it contain a false account of the poem? 

Writing on The Struggle between Good and Evil in the First 
Book of ''The Faerie Queene* (College English, April) Lyle Glazier 
argues that Red Cross is 'not a soul striving for holiness, he is the 
striving soul', and some episodes such as the hero's first meeting 
with hypocrisy are best read as exteriorizations of the inner 
struggle in Red Cross. Glazier suggests comparisons with other 
examples of psychomachia in literature and describes Spenser's 
technique as being 'to find symbols for arousing in us the same 
emotions that are aroused when we meet specific acts of [virtue 
and vice] and by the dramatic conflict between these symbols, to 
inculcate love of virtue. . . .' 

In a paper called St. George Redivivus (P.Q., Oct.) Grace W. 
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Landrum discusses several topics suggested by The Faerie Queene, 
Book I, and suggests that Spenser is slightly unusual for his period 
in stressing holiness rather than heroic valour as the Saint's domin- 
ant characteristic. 

Discussing, though not in a very lucid style, the significance of 
Talus (E.L.H., June) in F.Q. v, Geoffrey Wagner concludes that 
although Spenser as a politician approved of Lord Grey's Irish 
policy, as a poet he could not but take into account the 'aesthetic' 
aspects of events in Ireland ; hence, 'what Spenser had set out to 
portray (according to critics like Upton), as the public virtue of 
justice, emerges emotionally as private justice, justice in the in- 
dividual soul, justice in a subjective, aesthetic, context, and by this 
standard Grey comes out for ever damned'. It is further urged that 
'the conception of Talus w, if looked at in this sense, successful. It 
is the tragedy of the poet-politician. . . .' The suggestion is also 
made that this dichotomy in Spenser affects all his work. 

Samuel Kliger's short essay on Spenser's Irish Tract and Tribal 
Democracy (South Atlantic Qu., Oct.) comes in appropriately here. 
According to Kliger, Spenser's fundamental doctrine is that civic 
institutions exist to promote civic virtue and should vary as civic 
conditions vary. Elective succession and tribal assemblies were 
institutions that served well in the law-abiding Anglo-Saxon com- 
munities, but did not answer in Elizabethan Ireland, where they 
made for instability and disorder. A strong central authority was 
needed there ; but force must be applied with tolerance and under- 
standing since 'the Irish do not intend sedition ; they intend rather 
to perpetuate the only customs they know.' 

A Note on Spenser's Use of the Word 'Lee' (N. & Q., 14 Oct.) by 
Sarah R. Watson considers the five passages in which the word 
occurs and concludes that, except for the two places where he 
makes it clear that the reference is to the Irish river of that name, 
Spenser meant the river Lee that runs into the Thames. 

Inquiries to all graduate schools of English in the United States 
have enabled Robert R Stephens to produce a list 9 of 170 titles of 
masters' theses on Spenser in the period 1902-49. It gives an inter- 
esting indication of the topics that have been investigated ; and all 

9 A Check List of Masters' Theses on Edmund Spenser, by Robert F. 
Stephens. Bibl. Soc. of the Univ. of Virginia, pp. 16 (single-sided mimeograph). 
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except eighteen of the theses are available for examination on inter- 
library loan in America. 

J. D. Aylward writes on Vincentio Saviolo His Practise with the 
Rapier and Dagger (1595) and remarks that Saviolo had not been 
in England long when his book was printed, and was not likely to 
have command of the fluent and racy English in which his book is 
written. Aylward therefore suggests that Saviolo's fellow-country- 
man John Florio, whose style is similar to that of the Practise, did 
the actual writing and was Saviolo's Ghost (N. & Q., 21 May). 

William Ringler has a useful and important paper on Poems 
Attributed to Sir Philip Sidney (S. in Ph., April) discussing the 
authenticity of thirty poems at one time or another ascribed to 
Sidney. Details of provenance, printing and evidence are given for 
each poem. The upshot is that two of the poems may 'possibly' be 
by Sidney. These are 'The darte, the beame . . .' and 'Wert thou a 
Kinge . . .' (ed. Feuillerat, ii. 349, 341). Three poems (those in 
Feuillerat, ii. 323-4, 325-8) are accepted as being 'probably' by 
Sidney. 

In a detailed discussion of Sir Denys Bray's idea that there was 
conscious Use of Rhyme Link in the Sonnets of Sidney, Dray ton, 
and Spenser (J.E.G.P., No. 1) John M. Bullitt shows that while 
rhyme-links can be found between adjacent sonnets, they can also 
be found as easily in sonnets widely separated. In some groups of 
sonnets (e.g. Sidney's nos. 96-107, Spenser's 1-28, 74-83) the 
rhyme-links are sufficiently insistent to make it plausible that the 
poet was aware of them, but there is no real evidence that the 
sonnets of complete sequences were interlinked throughout. 

Referring to the passage in the Defence where Sidney defines 
poetry as a speaking picture an imitation which teaches, delights 
and moves more powerfully than reality does Thomas B. Stroup 
points to a case where Sidney provides an example of The 'Speak- 
ing Picture' Realized: Sidney's 45th Sonnet (P.Q., Oct.). 

Robert S. Kinsman defends and explains the reading 'day-nets' 
in Sidney's 'Astrophel and Stella', Sonnet XII, 7-2 (Explicator, 
June). 

Dan G. Hoifman analyses the implications of the images in the 
first quatrain of Sidney's 'Thou Blind Man's Mark' (ibid., Feb.). 
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Continuing his studies of Machiavelli's contribution to the 
tradition from which Elizabethan political theory was drawn 
Irving Ribner writes this year on Machiavelli and Sidney: the 
'Arcadia' of 1590 (S. in Ph., April). Both Machiavelli and Sidney 
were concerned with the problems of absolutist nationalism in a 
world of international rivalry ; and Sidney's maturest thought on 
the subject is expressed in the revised Arcadia. Ribner considers 
Sidney's views on three important topics : the qualities of a good 
king ; the proper treatment of conquered nations and the rights of 
the conquered ; the best form of government. He found a limited 
monarchy the best kind of constitution, and his doctrines in general 
are shown to be very similar to those of Machiavelli, although 
there is no evidence of direct borrowing. In another paper, Sidney's 
'Arcadia' and the Machiavelli Legend (Italica, Sept.), Ribner notes 
that while Sidney agreed with Machiavelli's actual doctrine, he 
shared the Elizabethan detestation of the legendary 'damned 
MachiaveP and portrayed 'Machiavellian' tyrants in the Arcadia. 

It is generally regretted that Master Dranfs Rules for quantita- 
tive versification in English have been lost. In his note bearing this 
title (P.Q., Jan.) William Ringler prints passages (one hitherto 
unprinted) from manuscripts of the 'Original' Arcadia and from 
Ponsonby's edition of the Defence of Poesie and makes the per- 
suasive suggestion that these preserve Sidney's version of Drant's 
rules. The new passage gives the rules for determining the quantity 
of English syllables. It is a marginal note in the manuscript of 
Arcadia in St. John's College Library, Cambridge (MS. no. 308, 
fol. 40 verso). 

M. Poirier's book on Sidney 10 is apparently difficult to obtain in 
England. Not until the summer of 1951 was a copy available for 
notice. It is a general survey of Sidney and, while offering little 
that is new, discusses the various problems thoroughly. Book 1 
deals with Sidney's life and especially with his natural temper, his 
experience of love, the development of his ethical views and his 
religious ideas, and his work as a diplomatist and man of action. 
Book II deals with Sidney as a man of letters. One useful chapter 
is devoted to his attainments and tastes in the arts and sciences. 
The chapter on the early poems is rather thin but contains an inter- 

10 Sir Philip Sidney le Chevalier Poete Elizabethan, by Michel Poirier. Bibl. 
Universitaire de Lille, 1948. pp. 322. 
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esting essay on Sidney's theory and practice of quantitative verse. 
The pages on Astrophel and Stella are chiefly concerned with the 
extent and nature of Sidney's dependence on the Petrarchan 
tradition ; those on the Arcadia explore the consequences of what 
Poirier regards as the reason for Sidney's rewriting the romance : to 
turn what was essentially an entertainment for his sister into an 
ambitious prose-poem which should, while pleasing, be instructive 
and doctrinal. On the Apology Poirier has nothing novel to say, but 
rightly comments that it is not the originality of Sidney's theory 
but the sincerity and enthusiasm with which he expounds it that 
keeps his book alive. The concluding chapter considers the chief 
characteristics of Sidney's style. Book III deals with Sidney as a 
patron of literature and sketches the growth of his renown as a 
personality and as a writer. In a concluding assessment Poirier 
describes Sidney as the last of the Knights and one of the first of 
the Puritans, uniting the elegance, culture and chivalry of an older 
ideal with the moral and religious austerity of a newer. 

The book has some irritating oddities. Titles of English books 
are given sometimes in the original and sometimes in French; 
quotations appear, for no evident reason, sometimes in English 
and sometimes translated; and there are many misprints. But it 
covers the ground in the way one expects of a French thesis, and 
one can recommend it as the only up-to-date general study of 
Sidney. 

Scholars have in recent years been taking an increasingly serious 
interest in Renaissance theories of rhetoric, and Ethel Seaton's 
edition 11 of Abraham Fraunce's Arcadian Rhetorike (1588) comes 
opportunely. Apart from the extracts in G. G. Smith's Elizabethan 
Critical Essays the book has not hitherto been available to students 
and the only known copy was imperfect. The present edition is 
printed from a newly-discovered copy which is probably complete 
(a final leaf is possibly missing) and the editor provides an excellent 
introduction and notes on the sources of the quotations. The 
Rhetorike is a Ramist work, being adapted translated or para- 
phrased, with omissions and additions from the Rhetorica of 
Audemarus Talaeus, the friend and fellow-worker of Ramus. But 
Fraunce is original in adding an illustrative poetic anthology to his 

11 The Arcadian Rhetorike, by Abraham Fraunce, ed. by Ethel Seaton. 
Blackwell, for the Luttrell Society, pp. Iv -f 136. 305. 
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textbook expositions. His book 'therefore combines an up-to-date 
textbook on rhetoric with a specialized anthology' in which 
Sidney's work is prominently placed immediately after examples 
from Homer and Virgil with the purpose of asserting the eminence 
of English and the pre-eminence of Sidney. Further sections of the 
introduction study Fraunce's knowledge of the authors he quotes. 
He knows his Homer well and his Virgil better ; in Italian he draws 
mostly on Tasso whose work he knows thoroughly; French he is 
less familiar with, but he has over eighty quotations from Du 
Bartas ; from Spanish he quotes Garcilasso and Boscan, mostly the 
latter ; Sidney of course holds pride of place in English, but Spenser 
is also used, and the obscure Richard Willey is quoted. A section 
of the introduction which can be regarded as a valuable paper in 
itself is a discussion of what can be learned of Willey and it leads 
the editor to identify him with Richard Willes the geographer and 
to suggest that he was Spenser's 'Willy' in The Shepheardes Calen- 
der and The Teares of the Muses. 

Under the title Sir Fulke Greville and Giordano Bruno: a Possible 
Echo (P.Q., Oct.) Franklin B. Newman makes the tentative sugges- 
tion that three passages in Greville's work show traces of Bruno's 
influence. The suggestion is rightly tentative since the similarities 
pointed out are not compelling. 

Bernard Blackstone has Some Notes on Lancelot Andrewes 
(Theology, March). They deal partly with biographical matters but 
chiefly with Andrewes as a theologian, preacher, and shaper of the 
Anglican tradition. In connexion with this may be noted a reprint 
of John Henry Newman's translation of Andrewes's private 
devotions. 12 

Copies of William Warner's Pan his Syrinx are very rare and 
not readily accessible. A modern edition 18 is therefore very wel- 
come. Warner's novel is similar in manner and substance to the 
Aethiopica of Heliodorus, although the stories are mostly original 
as far as is known ; and it is written in Euphuistic prose. It consists 
of seven interrelated tales. The first is left half told and six inci- 

ia The Private Devotions of Lancelot Andrewes, translated by J. H. Newman. 
Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, N.Y. pp. xii + 146. $1.25. 

18 William Warner's 'Syrinx', ed. by Wallace A. Bacon. Northwestern Univ. 
Press, pp. Ixxxv + (4) + 223. 
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dental or anecdotal episodes are related before the frame-story is 
taken up again and completed. Moralizing discourses on the usual 
topics women, magistrates, death, etc. are inserted at convenient 
points, and they contain many 'sentences' made memorable by the 
rhythm and point which the Euphuistic manner, when well used, 
was capable of. Warner's reputation stood high in his day, but he 
is merely the author of Albion's England to most modern readers. 
Yet he has undeniable gifts as a novelist and as a prose stylist, and 
his Syrinx deserves to be better known than it is. The book first 
appeared in 1584 and Warner revised it for the second edition 
(1597), omitting passages in the interest of clarity and excising 
some Lylian similes from natural history. The revision is a distinct 
improvement, as the editor of the present edition, Wallace A. 
Bacon, remarks. His edition is based on the 1597 version, but he 
gives detailed notes of the earlier readings. His text is modernized 
*to make it readily readable for the student as well as available to 
the scholar'. But it seems doubtful whether this was a wise decision. 
Most likely readers of Syrinx would probably prefer to have the 
original spelling and punctuation. Modernizing is a tricky business ; 
and Bacon has not avoided all the traps. Apart from possible ob- 
jections to the text, it is a useful edition. The introduction provides 
us with the known facts of Warner's life, discusses the position of 
Syrinx in English literary history, analyses the style, comments on 
Warner's aims in his revision, and traces the use made of Syrinx by 
Greene, Henry Roberts, Dekker and Daborne. 

Waldo F. McNeir brings evidence (N. & g., 1 April) that 
Churton Collins was right in supposing that 1590 (early in the 
year) was The Date of Greene's 'Vision'. 

A lecture on 'Francis Bacon and the Revival of English Human- 
ism' delivered by George Gordon in 1937 is printed in Lives of 
Authors (see p. 14). It is discursive but chiefly concerned to show 
how Bacon pointed away from Elizabethanism to the science of 
the seventeenth century. 

Calvin S. Brown in Lucan, Bacon and Hostages to Fortune 
(M.L.N., Feb.) notes the similarity between Bacon's famous epi- 
gram and Lucan's 'coniunx Est mihi, sunt nati; dedimus tot 
pignora fatis' (vii. 661-2) and suggests that this was Bacon's 
source. 

The terms of Bacon's Licence to Travel beyond the Seas are pre- 
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served in a document in the Record Office (Letters Patent, 30 June, 
1576) and are discussed (N. & Q., 5 Aug.) by R. L. Eagle. 

M. Dominica Legge suggests the possibility of An English Allu- 
sion to Montaigne before 1595 (R.E.S., Oct.) in the Gray's Inn 
Christmas Revels, 1594/5. She points out the possibility for the 
sake of its bearing on Bacon and 'essays'. 

It is to support the theory that Bacon was Shakespeare that 
W. G. C. Gundry edits 14 the very rare collection of funerary poems 
on Bacon, the Memoriae Honoratissimi Domini Francisci, Baronis 
de Verulamio, Vice-Comitis Sancti Albani Sacrum (1626), but the 
book is useful to those who do not accept that theory since it 
reproduces in collotype the British Museum copy and supplies 
translations by W. A. Sutton. There is also an appendix making 
tentative identifications of the writers of the poems and giving 
some biographical information about them. 

An exhaustive bibliography of Bacon 15 for the period 1597-1750 
by R. W. Gibson is an indispensable addition to our resources. It 
lists, with collations and notes and facsimile reproductions of a 
large number of specially interesting title-pages, the editions (in- 
cluding translations) of Bacon's works to 1750. The book also 
includes over four hundred items of Baconiana, giving the full 
title of the works and indicating the nature of the allusions to 
Bacon. This section constitutes in effect a Bacon Allusion Book for 
the period covered, and provides a good basis for studies of Bacon's 
reputation. 

An account by David Mathew of his ancestor, Sir Tobie 
Mathew, 18 is not a formal biography but one of the series of Per- 
sonal Portraits ('the biography I would most like to write'). It may 
perhaps be acceptable to notice it here in spite of chronology since 
Sir Tobie Mathew is probably best remembered as the disciple 
and confidant of Bacon, to whose temperament and career David 
Mathew devotes a chapter. But Sir Tobie has his own claims to 
our attention. He translated Bacon's Essays and The Wisdom of 
the Ancients into Italian (1618), translated St. Augustine's Con- 

14 Manes Verulamiani, ed. by W. G. C. Gundry for the Francis Bacon 
Society, pp. 63 + (34). 30s. 

16 Francis Bacon, A Bibliography, by R. W. Gibson. Scrivener Press, pp. 
xvii + 369. 7 gns. 

w Sir Tobie Mathew, by David Mathew. Max Parrish. pp. 88. 6s. 
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fessions into English (1620), made a collection of letters which was 
edited after his death by John Donne the younger, and was re- 
ceived as a convert into the Roman Church in the dangerous times 
of 1606. 

R. Ellrodt in Sir John Harington and Leone Ebreo (M.L.N., 
Feb.) notes that a passage in Harington's Apologie of Poetrie is 
translated from Ebreo's Dialoghi di Amore. P. W. Long in a letter 
notes (M.L.N., p. 292) that Harington's debt to Ebreo was demon- 
strated in M.L.N., 1900, pp. 83-90. 

Laurence Michel asks whether the phrase, quoted in his title 
'Sommers Heate" Again (N. & Q. 9 8 July), from stanza 10 of 
Daniel's Civill Warres (1601-2, deleted in later editions) can refer 
to some incident between Edward Somerset, earl of Worcester, and 
Mountjoy in 1599-1601. 

Thomas P. Harrison, who is making a speciality of ornithology 
in Elizabethan poets, writes this year on Dray ton's Birds (Univ. of 
Texas Studies in English). In The Owle (1603) Drayton uses birds, 
in medieval fashion, as symbolic moral examples, but in the new 
passages in The Man in the Moon (1606), which are indebted to 
Du Bartas, Drayton supplements his source with first-hand 
observation. By 1 622, when Polyolbion (XXV) was printed, Dray- 
ton had become a true naturalist, drawing his facts from observa- 
tion and from reputable scientific books. 

J. G. M. and the Editor of N. & Q. (4 March) have notes on 4 O 
Death, Rock me Asleep' in Nashe's Choice of Valentines, line 201. 

Writing on the Informal Publication of Late Sixteenth-Century 
Verse Satire (H.L.Q., Feb.) John Wilcox justifiably questions the 
current views about the cause of the outburst of satire in the 
fifteen-nineties and offers a different theory. He thinks that manu- 
script circulation of epigrams and satires, including those of 
Harington, Davies, Donne and Hall, usually anticipated formal 
publication in print, and that the purpose of the satirists was self- 
advertisement in Court circles. Marston is held to be the first 
satirist whose work was designed as serious castigating satire to be 
read by the general public. No one doubts that Donne's satires 
circulated in manuscript, and it seems probable that self-advertise- 
ment was sometimes a motive for writing; but one needs evidence 
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in support of Wilcox's other assertions before accepting his article 
as convincing. 

Allan G. Chester has found (in Bodleian MS. Rawl. Poet. 212, 
if. 123-6 verso) a manuscript of Thomas Bastard's 'Losf Satire 
(N. & Q., 9 Dec.). According to Anthony a Wood, Bastard was 
deprived of his fellowship at New College for writing a satire on 
Cambridge worthies. Only the first three innocuous stanzas have 
hitherto been available. The thirty-four stanzas of this manuscript 
give names and details of scandals in Cambridge in 1591. Chester 
refrains from reproducing them, but it is to be hoped that he will 
print the poem somewhere since it may well give clues to some of 
the many veiled personal attacks in the work of contemporary 
satirists. 

Waldo F. McNeir on Marston versus Davies and Terpsichore 
(P.Q., Oct.) collects references from Marston's plays to show that 
Marston had an almost obsessive dislike of dancing. In his satires 
of 1598 Marston includes, in passages castigating the dance-mad 
Curio and elsewhere, personal attacks on Sir John Davies for 
writing Orchestra. 

F. S. Boas's book on Heywood 17 might have been noticed in 
Chapter VIII or in Chapter X, but it has been thought advisable 
to notice it here since it deals largely with the non-dramatic works, 
and these, despite their dates, are in spirit 'Elizabethan' in the 
narrower sense. This book is, as Boas says in his introduction, a 
'selective study' to direct attention to the less frequently read works 
of Heywood. The plays dealt with are the early chronicle-histories, 
Edward IV and If You Know Not Me You Know Nobody, the adven- 
ture plays, The Four Prentices of London and The Fair Maid of the 
West, the domestic dramas, A Woman Killed with Kindness and 
The English Traveller, the classical plays, The Captives, The Rape 
of Lucrece and The Four Ages and there are briefer accounts of 
some of the last dramatic writings of Heywood, But the most 
interesting chapters of the book are those dealing with the 
neglected writings the long historical poem, Troia Britannica 
(1609), the even longer poem, The Hierarchy of the Blessed Angels 
(1635), and the two prose works, fWucctoi' (1624) and Exemplary 

17 Thomas Heywood, by Frederick S. Boas. Williams & Norgate. pp. 159. 
85. 6d. 
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Lives (1640). Boas urges that The Hierarchy in particular is a 'work 
of higher quality and value than appears at first sight', and his 
generous and deftly-chosen quotations go far to justify the claim. 
It is rightly remarked that 'God's plenty, even to superfluity, is the 
hall-mark' of representative Elizabethan writers, and if Heywood 
wrote far too much, that is a good reason, but by no means the 
only one, for regarding him as 'perhaps the most typical of all the 
Elizabethan writers'. 

Writing on Thomas Campion, an Elizabethan Neo-Classicist 
(M.L.g., March) Catharine W. Peltz suggests that Campion's 
'Elizabethanism' enriched, but at the same time tended to conceal, 
the essential classicism of his lyric technique ; and that the Roman 
lyric tradition came into the seventeenth century rather through 
Jonson than Campion because Jonson's lyrics were backed by his 
prestige as a dramatic poet and in Renaissance criticism drama 
and epic were esteemed far more highly than lyric poetry. 

Hugh Macdonald's edition of Englands Helicon was noticed 
at length when it first appeared in 1925. (See Y.W., vi. 177.) The 
main differences in this new edition are that the introduction and 
notes are brought up to date, the text has been checked by the 
Bodleian copies, is not reprinted page-for-page with the original, 
and has been partly modernized. 



18 Englands Helicon, ed. by Hugh Macdonald. The Muses Library. Rout- 
ledge & Kegan Paul. pp. xxviii -f 260. 8,s. 6d. 



X 

THE ELIZABETHAN PERIOD: POETRY 
AND PROSE 

(II) THE EARLIER STUART AGE AND THE 
COMMONWEALTH 

By ARNOLD DAVENPORT 

IN this chapter work on general topics is noticed first. Work on 
individual writers is then surveyed, and the notices are arranged 
roughly in chronological order but are grouped according to sub- 
ject when this seems more convenient. As in previous years, the 
survey of work on Milton is reserved for the end of the chapter. 

To survey seventeenth-century literature in 175 short pages is a 
formidable task, and C. V. Wedgwood is to be congratulated on 
doing it so well. 1 Some of the detail may be questioned, as when 
The Knight of the Burning Pestle is ascribed simply to Fletcher, and 
there are places where brevity ends in misleading statements : 'In 
the opening twenty years of the seventeenth century there is still an 
atmosphere of blithe confidence' 'Good triumphs over evil. It 
was all as simple as that in 1634 when Comus was written.' But 
there are brief accounts, sensible without being trite, and interest- 
ingly written, of a very large number of writers ; and the book as 
a whole reads well. 

Two books on seventeenth-century poetry have appeared, of 
which one emphasizes integration and the other disintegration as a 
dominant characteristic of the age. In the first chapter of her book 2 
M. M. Mahood explains the presuppositions on which her study 
rests. It is accepted that the Christian account of man's nature is 
true : he is a 'true Amphibiurrf who, 'by virtue of his dual nature, 
flesh and spirit, co-exists in two worlds'. Hence Maritain was right 
in distinguishing between 'true' humanism, which is theocentric 

1 Seventeenth-Century English Literature, by C. V. Wedgwood. O.U.P. pp. 
v + 186. 55. 
1 Poetry and Humanism, by M. M. Mahood. Cape. pp. 335. 16$. 
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but "does not demur at the full and uninhibited use of natural 
gifts', and 'false' humanism, which believes 'that man is his own 
centre and therefore the centre of all things'. Secure in true 
humanism, the seventeenth-century religious poet could 'concen- 
trate on the accurate limning' of what he actually felt and was not 
distracted by the impulse to proselytize or to stimulate in himself 
emotions he desired to feel. The point is illustrated by contrasting 
Herbert's success in 'integrating all new achievements and dis- 
coveries with the central tenets of the medieval faith' and Christina 
Rossetti's failure so to integrate, her outright 'rejection of the 
temporal for the eternal', and her descent to spiritual inertia and 
the death-wish. Marlowe's heroes serve to demonstrate the self- 
destructive nature of 'false' humanism 'which made reintegration 
the crying need of the next age'. Then follow chapters on individual 
poets. Donne is discussed as a religious poet and as a baroque 
preacher; Milton is discussed as the baroque artist and as the 
heroic poet who found in the Fall of Adam 'both the source and the 
symbol of that self-sufficient humanism which perverted the mind 
from attaining its true heroic magnitude, even while it opened the 
way to a certain specious grandeur of the kind typified in Satan' ; 
there is a chapter on Vaughan in which the comments on style and 
imagery will to some readers probably be the most interesting 
passages; and there is a concluding chapter dealing with theo- 
centric humanism in the minor poets of the century. 

Marjorie H. Nicolson in her studies in the effect of the 'new 
science' upon seventeenth-century poetry 3 has much that is inter- 
esting to say. The first two chapters do not contain anything very 
new but they collect many examples in the poetry of images and 
ideas drawn from the medieval 'correspondances' between the 
microcosm of man, the world, and the macrocosm; and they trace 
the poets' preoccupation with the circle as the symbol of the per- 
fection of the work of God the creator and great geometrician. 
The third chapter is a study of Donne's Anniversaries. It is sug- 
gested that Donne distinguished between 'she' and 'shee'. 'She' is a 
person Elizabeth Drury as a point of departure, but also Queen 
Elizabeth and the Virgin Mary. 'Shee' represents symbolic, univer- 
sal and abstract concepts, among them Queen Elizabeth as a symbol 

8 The Breaking of the Circle, by Marjorie Hope Nicolson. Northwestern 
Univ. Press, Evanston, Illinois, pp. xxii + 193. $3.00. 
L 
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of political order, Astraea as the goddess of regularity, and even 
Nature herself. The poems lament the deaths of persons but, more 
importantly, lament also the breakdown of the coherent and pat- 
terned medieval world-picture and the impending actual dissolu- 
tion of the physical universe. The fourth chapter deals chiefly with 
the imaginative and metaphysical consequences of the breaking by 
the new astronomy of the Circle of Perfection as exemplified in the 
Ptolemaic spheres of the heavens. The idea of infinity had utterly 
demolished the Circle of Perfection.' 'Between religious poets like 
Herbert, who found shelter from the incomprehensible universe in 
faith, and another group of aspiring souls "still climbing after 
knowledge infinite", were many who, refusing to accept the meta- 
physics of a new philosophy, nevertheless experienced an aesthetic 
gratification in the Vast' Among the poets discussed from this 
point of view are Milton, More and Traherne. 

Ruth Wallerstein has written an erudite and weighty book on 
some aspects of seventeenth-century poetry. 4 She does not write 
well, and her style makes hard going for the reader ; but she has 
interesting and useful ideas. The book is an attempt to clarify the 
proper approach to certain poems of the century, and it begins 
with a discussion of the theories current in the Renaissance about 
the relationship between the essence of poetry and the art of ex- 
pression. This involves discussion of the classical and patristic 
sources of the theories. The next chapter deals with a group of 
elegies on the death of Prince Henry in 1612 and analyses each of 
them to show how different conceptions of the essence of poetry 
and of the function and poetic power of 'ornaments' directed the 
poets' efforts and produced radically different kinds of poem. Thus, 
for example, Maxwell accepts the rhetorical conception that poetic 
beauty is secured by elaborate ornament, but Donne's elegy rests 
on a very different theory related to that of St. Augustine about 
rhetoric. Further chapters analyse in similar manner the English 
elegies in lusta Edouardo King, and the elegies on the death of 
Lord Hastings in Lachrimae Musarum, 1649. 

The second part of the volume is devoted to Marvell, with 
special reference to his Horatian Ode, Upon Appleton House, and 
The Garden. Here there is useful work in the attempt to discover 

4 Studies in Seventeenth-Century Poetic, by Ruth Wallerstein. Univ. of Wis- 
consin Press, pp. x + 421. $6.50. 
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4 among the many strains of thought in seventeenth-century Eng- 
land those which formed the matrix of MarvelFs lyric sensibility'. 
There is also much detailed analytical criticism of Marvell's poetry. 
It is odd to find one of the most famous passages of the Horatian 
Ode misquoted. The volume includes passages from the more 
inaccessible of the poems discussed. 

Norman Ault's well-known antnology of seventeenth-century 
lyrics which first appeared in 1928 now reappears in a second and 
revised edition. 5 Five poems in the original edition have been re- 
placed by others, and the dating, arranging and ascriptions have 
been revised in accordance with the results of more recent research. 
The notes also contain new matter. 

The appearance of a second edition, with a slightly revised intro- 
duction, of A. S. P. Woodhouse's Puritanism and Liberty* is also 
welcome. 

The Rise of English Classicism (Comparative Literature^ No. 3) 
by Louis I. Bredvold may be mentioned here since, although it is 
a paper bearing chiefly on the Augustan Age, it stresses the in- 
fluence of Jonson and Donne on the development of 'classicism'. 

William B. Hunter's (Jr.) exposition of The Seventeenth-Century 
Doctrine of Plastic Nature (Harvard Theological Rev., July) is a 
useful contribution to the study of the conflict between traditional 
ideas and the new science in the century. It will be of special inter- 
est to students of the Cambridge Platonists. 

J. M. Stedmond writes an appreciation of the 'poetic' element in 
English Prose of the Seventeenth Century (Dalhousie Rev., No. 3). 

B. L. Joseph notes A Seventeenth-Century Guide to Character 
Writing (R.E.S., April) in R. Johnson's The, Scholars Guide, 1665, 
which includes a definition of the genre and three rules for the 
composition of Characters, an exercise that Johnson evidently did 
not think too advanced for Grammar School scholars. 

W. S. Woods, introducing a facsimile reprint 7 of Cotgrave's 
Dictionarie (161 1, French-English), welcomes the volume as a con- 

5 Seventeenth Century Lyrics, ed. by Norman Ault. Longmans, Green, pp. 
xv + 562. 25s. 

6 Puritanism and Liberty, ed. by A. S. P. Woodhouse. Dent. pp. (100) 4- 506. 
30*. 

7 A Dictionarie of the French and English Tongues, compiled by Randle 
Cotgrave. Univ. of South Carolina Press. 
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tribution to French studies ; but there is no need to enlarge here 
on the usefulness of this book, with its wealth of synonyms and 
idiomatic phrases, to students of Elizabethan and seventeenth- 
century English texts. Copies of the original edition are rare and 
expensive, and every English scholar will be grateful for this 
addition to the shelf of valuable tools, 

A useful piece of work by W. Milgate is a collection of The Early 
References to John Donne (N. & Q., 27 May, 10 June, 8 July, 
2 Sept.) containing thirty items with notes and comments. The 
references cited go to show that Donne's contemporaries found 
his poetry admirable for the epigrammatic, satiric, rhetorical and 
'witty' elements rather than for the qualities more admired by 
modern critics. F. N. Lees adds a relevant fact (N. & Q., p. 482). 

S. Ernest Sprott considers (t/.r.C, July) the origin of The 
Legend of Jack Donne the Libertine and finds it chiefly in Donne's 
own expressions of repentance and in the nature of the love poems. 
But, as Sprott urges, the repentance of a convert and the poems of 
a young intellectual are not necessarily reliable as evidence of bio- 
graphical fact ; and the testimony of those who knew Donne in the 
fifteen-nineties does not support the legend of libertinage. 

John Donne and the Quest for Unity (Nineteenth Century, April) 
by Martin Turnell is an essay designed to reveal the search for 
something permanent and unchanging 'soul's rest' as a constant 
theme in Donne's work. The poet sought, and failed, to find it in 
sexual love (Songs and Sonets) ; displayed the consequences of the 
absence of unity (the Anniversaries) ; and continued to search for it 
through theology (Divine Poems). 

Margaret L. Wiley writes on a related theme in John Donne and 
the Poetry of Scepticism (Hibbert Jnl., No. 2). She notes his 'funda- 
mental despair concerning the possibility of man's knowing any- 
thing with certainty' although he did not doubt that Truth really 
was there on the top of the 'huge hill, cragged and steep'. He found 
no philosophical answers to the problems raised by these two con- 
victions but produced in the form of images and analogies reveal- 
ing and profound expressions of his feeling that the answers, when 
found, 'must partake of the nature of the question' must take 
into account the dualisms of flesh and spirit, of reason and faith, 
and must consequently be in some sense paradoxical. 
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In John Hayward's selection of Donne's poetry 8 the introduc- 
tion is mainly concerned to point out the 'modernity' of Donne. 
It also contains useful remarks on Donne's versification. Those of 
us who have had the experience of introducing to Donne's poetry 
groups of young undergraduates by no means adepts in medieval 
and Renaissance science and philosophy can testify to the truth 
of Hayward's assertion that while deep learning may be necessary 
for the full understanding of Donne, 'the poetry is never incompre- 
hensible' and that 'Donne is pre-eminently a thrilling writer in 
prose as well as in verse'. The text appears generally sound as far 
as collation at chance openings can test it, but the bad reading 
'such' for 'much' in 'A Feaver', line 19, is repeated from the 
Nonesuch edition. 

The significant features of Donne's Metrical Practice (P.M.L.A., 
March) are, according to M. F. Moloney's analysis, first the con- 
sistent use of elision, which provides extra syllables to ballast and 
weight the line but still preserves as a guard against chaos the 
fiction of regular syllabic metre, and secondly the 'consistent 
rejection of a fixed iambic rhythm through the utilization of stress- 
shift'. The suggestion is made that Donne was the forerunner of 
Milton in using such daring rhythms in a formally iambic metre. 

Gordon Symes touches on passages of Donne, Herbert and 
Vaughan in The Paradoxes of Poetry (English, Summer). H. Faeber 
also writes a pamphlet with the title Das Paradoxe in der Dichtung 
von John Donne (Zurich, Buchdruckerei Baublatt AG) but his book 
has not been sent for notice. 

There are annotations on several passages of Donne's poetry. 
D. C. Allen's Three Notes on Donne's Poetry with a Side Glance at 
'Othello' (M.L.N., Feb.) annotate, first, The Triple Foole' (lines 
6-7) showing that it uses a medieval scientific notion which can be 
found in Caxton, secondly, Satyre III, line 92, comparing it to a 
passage of Luther's in Von weltlicher Oberkeit, and thirdly, 'A 
Feaver' (lines 13-14) providing references to various views about 
the nature of the final destruction of the world by fire. One of 
these views was that the fire would vitrify the world. Hence Allen's 
glance at Othello's world of entire and perfect chrysolite. 

8 John Donne, a Selection of his Poetry, ed. John Hayward. Penguin Books, 
pp. 182. Is. 6d. 
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A note on Donne's 'The Will'(Explicator, Feb.) by T. O. Mabbott 
explains the point of Donne's bequeathing his 'brazen medals' to 
the hungry poor. The medals were Roman coins, beautiful and in- 
teresting, but useless for buying bread with. Don. A. Keister, how- 
ever, suggests (ibid., May) that the medals were commemorative 
ones, valueless except for their personal associations. Robert F. 
Gleckner and Gerald Smith analyse the puns and innuendoes in 
Donne's 'Love's Usury* (ibid., April), Lee Ball Jr. writes (ibid.) on 
the basic idea of Donne's 'The Computation', and Walter Girasch 
offers (ibid., Nov.) a paraphrase of Donne's 'Negative Love'. 

One welcomes in S. Musgrove's The Universe of Robert Her rick 
(Auckland Univ. Coll. Bull. No. 38) a defence of Herrick against 
the charge of triviality. Musgrove analyses poems by Herrick as 
subtly ambiguous, being on ons side graceful trifles, but on the 
other side profound, serious and deeply rooted in the great tra- 
dition of cosmology. 

There is little work on Herbert to record. Rosamund Tuve On 
Herbert's 'Sacrifice' (Kenyan Rev., No. 1) relates the poem to the 
liturgy for Holy Week and the traditional interpretation of the 
liturgy. She criticizes William Empson's treatment of the poem in 
Seven Types of Ambiguity. Empson replies under the title George 
Herbert and Miss Tuve (ibid., No. 4). 

Sheldon P. Zitner explains the significance of the title of Her- 
bert's 'Jordan' Poems (Explicator, Nov.) by referring to the Em- 
blematical significance of the river flowing with pure water through 
a vile landscape. 

Edwin B. Benjamin discusses the devices which strengthen the 
structural contrast between the first three stanzas and the last in 
Herbert's 'Vertue' (ibid.). 

In his essay called The Wisdom and Folly of Edward Benlowes 
(Comparative Literature, No. 4) E. Roditi urges that this poet is 
not fully appreciated, discusses some elements of strength and 
weakness in his poetry, and points to sources of his ideas and 
manner. 

J. C. Maxwell reconsiders 'Steps to the Temple': 1646 and 1648 
(P.Q., April) and concludes that the later edition must be estimated 
more highly than it was by L. C. Martin in his edition of Crashaw ; 
but it is noted that the revised estimate leads to little important 
difference in the text. 
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A new edition of Crashaw's poetry in English 9 is of little interest 
to scholars. It claims to reprint the Steps to the Temple and Delights 
of the Muses of 1646 and the Carmen Deo Nostro of 1652, but 
collation suggests that the actual copy-text was that of L. C. 
Martin's edition, with the spelling (not the punctuation) generally, 
but not completely modernized. There is nothing new in the few 
notes appended. 

C. R. Cammell writes on The Divine Poet: Richard Crashaw 
(National and Eng. Rev.). 

E. Wyndham Hulme notes a parallel to Richard Lovelace's Song 
to Althea (N. & Q. 9 4 March) in 'Loyalty Confined', a poem in 
The Rump, 1662. 

Calling his study A Forgotten Poet (M.L.R., July) A. E. Parsons 
writes on William Chamberlayne and his Pharonnida, and discusses 
the topical and biographical passages in the poem, the alterations 
made in the story during the process of composition, and the 
allegorical bearing of the poem on contemporary history. 

Under the title Andrew Marvell the Anchorite (T.L.S., 11 Aug.) 
Katharine Garvin calls attention to the similarity between Mar- 
veil's The Garden', lines 47-56, and a passage in the Ancren Riwle. 

On the same poem Milton Klonsky writes A Guide through the 
Garden (Sewanee Rev., No. 1) and views the poem as the elabora- 
tion of a single metaphysical metaphor derived from Plotinus. 
Some passages of exposition and of comparison with Plotinus are 
useful ; but there is also some analysis of 'ambiguities' that leaves 
one quite unconvinced. 

H. M. Margoliouth reports the discovery by J. B. Leishman of 
texts of MarveWs 'Thyrsis and DorindJ (T.L.S., 19 May) earlier 
than that of the 1681 folio and he discusses the variants found in 
these earlier texts. 

A paper by Frank Kermode called The Private Imagery of Henry 
Vaughan (R.E.S., July) discusses in detail some 'mystical' ideas 
and images in Vaughan's poetry. The discussion is not made very 
easy but it leads Kermode to the conclusion that Vaughan 'is in no 
sense a mystic; he makes a poet's use of the mystic's language 
. . . Vaughan was a poet of predominantly literary inspiration, 

9 The Verse in English of Richard Crashaw. Grove Press, New York. pp. 255. 
$2.75. 
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who, for a few years, achieved a remarkable mental condition in 
which much thought, reading, and conversation coalesced to form 
a unique corpus of homogeneous poetic material, available when- 
ever some external stimulus called it into creative action for the 
development of any suitable theme in poetry.' 

A closely related paper on Hermetic Symbolism in Henry 
Vaugharfs 'The Night 9 (P.Q., Oct.) by Bain T. Stewart expounds 
the Cabalistic meaning of three symbols, veil, darkness and dew, 
used in the poem. 

A biographical sketch of Traherne designed to be an interpreta- 
tion of his temperament and his genius is one of the studies in 
Margaret Willy's book 10 on four men who 'found existence un- 
commonly rewarding'. The other three are Chaucer, Fielding and 
Browning. 

We are indebted to Iain Fletcher and the Hand and Flower Press 
for a reprint of Partheneia Sacra (1633). 11 This is one of the best 
and most interesting of the seventeenth-century Catholic Emblem 
books in English and deserves to be reprinted. The editorial work, 
however, must be described as unprofessional. The introduction is 
discursive and jerky. Among other topics it touches on the nature 
of emblems, the use made of emblems by the Jesuits of the Counter- 
Reformation, and on the literary and devotional qualities of Par- 
theneia Sacra. The traditional ascription of the book to Henry 
Hawkins is accepted, and the recent suggestion that Herbert Aston 
was the author is discussed but rejected. The notes are a curious 
mixture of erudition and elementary glossing. Perhaps this is the 
result of the editor's anticipation that the book will be used not 
only for scholarly but also for devotional purposes. The high price 
of the volume is explicable in view of the quality of the paper and 
binding, both of which are excellent ; but the editor has not been 
so well served by his printers in the matter of accuracy. In spite of 
two errata slips there are many unconnected errors in the introduc- 
tion and the notes. 

Another piece of work on seventeenth-century religion is a small 
book 11 on the younger Nicholas Ferrar (nephew of the founder of 

10 Life was their Cry, by Margaret Willy. Evans, pp. 196. 9s. 6d. 

11 Partheneia Sacra, with an introduction by Iain Fletcher. The Hand and 
Flower Press (Sidgwick and Jackson), pp. xxiv + (12) + 286. 3 gns. 

11 Nicholas Ferrar Junior, by C. Leslie Craig. Epworth Press, pp. 54. 6*. 
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the Little Gidding community) in which C. L. Craig reports the 
discovery of, describes, and discusses a manuscript prepared at 
Little Gidding for presentation to Charles I as evidence of the 
linguistic attainments of young Ferrar, who was responsible for 
the MonotessaronSi harmony of the gospels in four languages 
presented to Prince Charles in 1640. The new manuscript consists 
of translations from the Gospel of St. John into twenty-one 
languages done by Ferrar. It also contains new manuscript material 
by John Ferrar, Nicholas's father, concerning the community at 
Little Gidding. 

There have appeared several interesting articles on the religious 
writers of the period. Audrey Chew writes on the pamphlet- 
quarrel of Joseph Hall and John Milton (E.L.H., Dec.). With ample 
references to the works of the two men she shows that they were 
in almost complete agreement about manners and morals, with 
the Bishop, if anything, more puritanical than the Puritan. But in 
matters of Church and State, Hall defended an older system of 
ideas, fearing change as a revolution likely to produce anarchy, 
seeing a man's happiness as lying in his busy and cheerful fulfilling 
of the function assigned to him by society, and thinking peaceable- 
ness better than forceful controversy about non-essentials. Milton, 
on the other hand, looked forward to nineteenth-century liberal- 
ism and held that a man's true station in life was that assigned to 
him not by society but by his own God-given qualities. He was 
prepared to risk the dangers of vigorous discussion and ready to 
contemplate revolution as justifiable. 

Audrey Chew further discusses in Joseph Hall and Neo-Stoicism 
(P.M.L.A., Dec.) what truth there is in describing Hall as a leader 
of seventeenth-century Neo-Stoicism. If by 'Stoicism' we mean 
suppression of the passions, paganism, or overweening trust in the 
efficacy of human reason, Hall is not properly labelled as a Stoic. 
He is essentially conservative ; he criticizes Seneca as defective in 
not recognizing Grace; and excessive trust in human reason was 
for Hall the sin of spiritual pride. Hall was a Stoic in so far as a 
Stoic advocates austerity and spiritual tranquillity. But so also 
were numberless medieval moralists. In adopting a 'Senecan' rather 
than a 'Ciceronian' prose style Hall was more influenced by the 
desire to write clearly and usefully than by any philosophical 
partisanship. 
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H. Fisch independently reaches the same general conclusion 
about The Limits of HaWs Senecanism (Proc. of the Leeds Philo- 
sophical and Literary Soc., VI. vii) but would go further and deny 
that Hall's prose is specially 'Senecan'. 'Like a good Elizabethan 
he chose his particular model of style to suit the particular mode 
in which he was writing.' If that model was often Seneca it was 
because Hall frequently dealt with themes for which Seneca's 
happened to be the suitable classical style to use as a model. 

On Sir Thomas Browne there is a considerable amount of work 
to record and it reveals critical disagreement on some important 
points. E. S. Merton, writing on Sir Thomas Browne's Embryo- 
logical Theory (Journal of the Hist, of Medicine and Allied Sciences, 
Autumn), regards Browne as a poor scientist because he did not 
tidy his mind by rejecting theories proved false. 'Browne had ab- 
sorbed so much and was so busy absorbing more that he never got 
around to putting his mental furniture in order. This is a chronic 
weakness of Browne's imagination. Neither his philosophical nor 
his artistic imagination created a coherent body of knowledge or 
a sustained work of art.' 

A directly opposite judgment about Browne's artistry is implied 
by Margaret A. Heideman in her essay on ' HydriotaphiJ and 'The 
Garden of Cyrus' (U.T.Q., April). She discusses, as the underlying 
and unifying theme of Hydriotaphia, 'that "mystery of similitude" 
which Browne finds in the burial urn and the human womb'. Many 
other images branch from or converge on this 'birth-death para- 
dox' so as 'to illustrate a theme of universal significance appre- 
hended in the light of [Browne's] multiple worlds'. Like Hydrio- 
taphia, 'The Garden of Cyrus has the aspects of a hieroglyph. A 
prime symbol is kept before the reader . . . throughout.' Here it 
is the image of light, especially in the form of the stars and the 
planets. 'A complexity of minor images contributes voices sub- 
ordinate to the main theme.' In spite of the curious style in which 
it is written, the essay makes many interesting points. 

Gordon K. Chalmers defends Browne as a scientist and as a 
metaphysician. Browne's concept of Nature as That Universal and 
Publick Manuscript (Virginia Q. Rev., Summer) whose symbols 
were to be deciphered scientifically gave him 'a firmer tread on this 
earth 9 than the neo-Platonists and a 'saner and more temperate 
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metaphysics than the modern Pythagoreans, Signaturists, and 
Cabalists'. That he took 'a kind of lyrical . . . pleasure' in oddities 
of analogy and of doctrine did not shake the soundness of his 
natural philosophy. 

J. S. Finch agrees with Chalmers about Browne's attainments as 
a scientist and with Merton abotit the lack of unity in Browne's 
writings. 18 Finch portrays Browne as one of the earliest pleaders for 
religious tolerance, as 'a remarkably forward-looking and scep- 
tical' scientist, and as a significant figure in the conflict between 
science and religion. Finch also studies in an article called The 
Norfolk Persuaders of Sir Thomas Browne (Princeton Univ. Library 
Chron., No. 4), the probable significance of a cancel in the 1712 
Posthumous Works of Browne. The cancel substitutes for the name 
Lushington the names of Sir Nicholas Bacon, Sir Justinian Lewyn 
and Sir Charles Le Gross as those of the men responsible for 
Browne's decision to settle in Norwich. 

The first edition of W. P. Dunn's book on Browne was only 
referred to in Y.W., vii, 187. This new edition 14 has been exten- 
sively revised and partly rewritten to take account of newer studies 
of Browne and to record Dunn's own later views. It consists of 
four chapters. The first comments discursively on peculiarities of 
the climate of opinion in the early seventeenth century and on some 
of the outstanding characteristics of Browne. The second analyses 
Browne's attitude to religion as one of pervasive charity and in- 
cluding delight in the mysteries of faith because of the scope they 
offered to his poetic imagination. The third chapter expounds 
Browne's philosophy of nature as 'the Art of God'. The last dis- 
cusses Browne's views on Man, 'that great Amphibium'. Here the 
two main subjects are the theme of man's mortality and the doc- 
trines of psychology in Browne and in his contemporaries. 

Two short essays by George Gordon on Browne are included in 
the Lives of Authors, noticed above (see p. 14). 

Voluntarism in Jeremy Taylor and the Platonic Tradition (H.L.Q., 
Aug.) by Robert Hoopes is a contribution to the history of ideas 
rather than to literary studies. It treats of Taylor as an inconsistent 

18 Sir Thomas Browne: A Doctor's Life of Science and Faith, by Jeremiah S. 
Finch. Henry Schuman. pp. xi + 319. $3.50. 

14 Sir Thomas Browne: A Study in Religious Philosophy, by William P. Dunn. 
Univ. of Minnesota Press and O.U.P. pp. viii + 182. $3.00. 24s. 
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theologian because *he never settled the conflicting claims of ... 
Thomistic intellectualism and Scotist voluntarism', that is, of 
the doctrine that the moral law is immutable since it rests on the 
immutable nature of God as the highest manifestation of Right 
Reason and the doctrine that the moral law is mutable 'at will' by 
God who is not bound by His own or any other reason. 

Students of Taylor as well as of Coleridge will be interested in 
R. Florence Brinkley's paper on Coleridge's Criticism of Jeremy 
Taylor (H.L.Q., May). 

There are a few notes on miscellaneous topics to be noticed. 
L. J. Mills prints with introduction and notes Peter Hausted's 
Elegy on Colonel Robert Arden (N. & (?., 30 Sept.) from Bodleian 
MS. 6917, Ashmole MSS. 36-7. Arden, a member of a branch of 
Shakespeare's maternal family, died in 1643. Paul Elmen shows 
(N. & Q. 9 1 Jan.) that The Death of Peter Hausted occurred, pos- 
sibly from plague, in Banbury Castle on 20 July 1644. 

Abraham Feldman corrects his earlier error and now makes 
clear that the Speech by Sir Edward Cicill, 1621 (see T.L.S., 5 Aug. 
1949) was by the Rev. Thomas Scott, not, as he had suggested, by 
Cyril Tourneur (T.L.S., 18 Aug.). 

W. A. Jackson contributes an account of Sir Robert Bruce Cot- 
ton's 'A short view of the long life and raigne of Henry the third' 
(Harvard Lib. Bull., No. 1) together with a description of the edi- 
tions from 1627. He notes that Cotton's conception of history is 
similar to that of Bacon in Henry VII. 

In Ossian in English before Macpherson: Hanmer's 'Chronicle 
of Ireland' 1633 (Univ. of Texas Studies in English )Wilson M. 
Hudson discusses Meredith Hanmer's treatment of the material 
about the Fenians that he found in his source, The Book ofHowth. 
The paper has no direct relevance to Macpherson's Ossian. Hud- 
son also notes that when Archbishop Ussher Quotes Taliesin (N. & 
Q., 5 Aug.) on pp. 1 10-1 1 of A Discourse of the Religion . . . 
(printed in An Answer to a Challenge, London, 1631) he was 
quoting from David PowePs edition (1584) of Humphrey Llwyd's 
Historie of Cambria, p. 254. 

P. Zagorin, discussing (Library, Dec.) The Authorship of 'Mans 
Mortallitie 9 (1643), concludes that the book was written by Richard 
Overton, not by Robert Overton, as has been argued (see Y.W., 
xxx, 164). 
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Lynette Feasey gives reasons (N. & Q. 9 p. 20) why the 'Bard 
whose learning lay all in his beard' of Hemminge's Elegy on Ran- 
dolph's Finger should be understood, not as William Rankins (see 
Y.W., xxx, 152) but as Dr. Thomas Beard. 

The following notices of work on Milton have been arranged 
under these topics: biography and general criticism, Milton's 
thought, the earlier poems, the prose, the later poems. 

The first volume of J. Milton French's exhaustive collection of 
biographical facts about Milton appeared in 1949. The second 
volume 16 was published in 1950 and covers the evidence for the 
years 1639-51. As before the material is itemized and the items 
arranged chronologically under the date of the event recorded. 
With T. O. Mabbott and Maurice Kelley, J. M. French also con- 
tributes a fourth supplement of corrections and additions to The 
Columbia Milton (N. & g., 10 June). 

Rex Warner's 'personal portrait' of Milton is intended rather 
'to record enthusiasm than to further scholarship' and does not 
profess to offer anything new in biography. 16 Half of the book is 
devoted to the works of Milton. Before giving his views on these, 
Warner again says that he speaks as an enthusiast, and he finds 
vivid terms in which to convey his emotion. Thus, on Lycidas : 
'Every line, every passage, fills one with a glad surprise; an un- 
earthly simplicity flows, as in the music of Mozart, from so much 
intricacy.' On Paradise Lost Warner takes on the whole what one 
might call the Blakean side in the controversy, finding 'something 
not unlike inconsistency' within the poem; but he asserts that by 
the time we have finished reading it we feel that Milton 'somehow 
reconciles and redeems what may have appeared contradictory in 
the earlier books. . . . There is a sense in which here, as in all Mil- 
ton's work, it is man rather than God who is justified.' 

It is interesting to hear from an eminent modern novelist and 
poet why he finds Milton fascinating and valuable. It is no less in- 
teresting to be told the impressions of an eminent scholar who has 
been a devoted student of Milton for more than a generation. The 

15 The Life Records of John Milton, Vol. II, by J. Milton French. Rutgers 
Univ. Press, pp. vi + 395. $5.00. 
18 John Milton, by Rex Warner. Max Parrish. pp. 95. 65. 
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study of Milton by J. H. Hanford 17 is not a detailed and docu- 
mented biography but an interpretation of Milton's character. 
Hanford admires Milton, but he does not seem to like him much. 
He sees him as a man whose life was a 'process of resistance and 
retreat', compensating for failures and defeats in life by vicarious 
triumphs in literary creation. Occasional phrases seem to indicate 
that some dominant characteristics of Milton have been found re- 
pugnant : 'In Book IV, Satan is the victim of remorse of conscience 
an emotion which John Milton knew only to bury beneath a 
snow-deep alp of self-righteousness. . . .' But what will probably 
provoke the greatest disagreement in some quarters is the em- 
phatic way in which Hanford interprets the great poems as Mil- 
tonic self-projection. This produces some odd incidental com- 
ments as when we are told that 'the downfall of the well-ordered 
home' is the 'true theme of Paradise Lost\ Satan is regarded as 'in 
general ... the embodiment of Milton's will to power', the imag- 
ined satisfaction of Milton's frustrated desire to be a man of power 
and action. Christ is 'the theological embodiment of Milton's 
philosophy of life, the product of parental discipline imposed in 
youth and developed by life-long devotion to the masters of wis- 
dom and of truth. ... In Paradise Regained, a work of philosoph- 
ical meditation, he is truly victor, not only over Satan, but over 
Milton himself. . . .' But the 'contradictory drives of Milton's own 
personality remain' and lead him to identify himself with Samson, 
the passionate man of action, the victorious victim. While Milton's 
majestic poetry is still moving, the strength of his personality and 
the virtue of his intent still impressive, 'the truth is that Milton, 
despite the wish so often voiced that he might be living at this 
hour, is truly of the past'. 

Three lectures on The Youth of Milton' delivered by George 
Gordon in 1926 are printed in Lives of Authors (see p. 14 above). 
They include discussion of Milton's Latin poems and comments on 
the Greek and Latin influence on his earlier English poems. 

In some 350 pages of narrative and notes D. C. Dorian 18 makes 
an exhaustive collection of the ascertainable facts about the Dio- 

17 John Milton, Englishman, by James Holly Hanford. Gollancz. pp. 314. 

165. 

18 The English Diodatis, by Donald C. Dorian. Rutgers Univ. Press, pp. 
xvii + 365. $5.00. 
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dati family to which belonged Milton's friend Charles Diodati. 
The whole forms a valuable footnote to Miltonic biography be- 
sides being an important contribution to the genealogy of a dis- 
tinguished family. 

There are two notes on Miltoniana. G. F. Sensabaugh in his 
Milton Bejesuited (S. in Ph., April) studies the rumour current in 
the early eighteenth century that Milton 'died a Papist', and finds 
the source of it in the political situation between the Exclusion 
Bill and the Rye House Plot. Both Presbyterians and Jesuits held 
views hostile to the doctrine of the Divine Right of Kings ; Geneva 
and Rome thus became associated, and Milton's writings were 
shown to agree in places with those of Jesuits. By 1705 this associa- 
tion was remembered and its political origin forgotten. Sensa- 
baugh also discusses Adaptions of'Areopagitica* (H.L.Q., Feb.) by 
Charles Blount (1679) and by William Denton (1681) as protests 
against the attempts by the judiciary to muzzle the press. 

T. H. Banks attempts with Milton what Caroline Spurgeon at- 
tempted with Shakespeare: to glean from the content of his 
imagery information about his personality. 19 A large number of 
images are collected under the headings of London life, public and 
private, travel, war, nature, animals, books and learning. Banks 
tries hard to make his collections yield significant results, but with- 
out much success. Many of the collections of images prove that 
Milton lived in seventeenth-century England, but they are too com- 
monplace to tell us anything very much about his character. Even 
his allusions to music, which Banks regards as unusually technical, 
do not seem to be any more so than, say, Shakespeare's. In fact, 
little that is at once convincing and significant emerges from the 
study except what scarcely needed showing that Milton had a 
very bookish mind. 

Introducing a useful anthology of Milton criticism 20 J. Thorpe 
traces the vicissitudes of Milton's reputation. After the period in 
which Paradise Lost was noted in critical asides as the great Eng- 
lish epic (1674-1700) came the period inaugurated by Addison in 
which the religious teaching and 'sublimity' of Paradise Lost were 

19 Milton's Imagery, by Theodore Howard Banks. Columbia Univ. Press 
and O.U.P. pp. xiv 4- 260. $3.50 (22s. 6d.). 
80 Milton Criticism, ed. by James Thorpe. Rinehart. pp. viii + 376. $3.00. 
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venerated but Milton's artistry was viewed with some uneasy sus- 
picion (1700-1800). Next came a phase (1800-25) in which Milton 
began to lose authority as a religious writer, but was increasingly 
admired as a verse-technician, and the 'cult of Satan' began. 
Between 1825 and 1860 the separating of Milton's 'thought' and 
'expression' proceeded: Milton's ideas were avowed to be un- 
satisfactory or were tacitly ignored as uninteresting, and his em- 
inence was held to rest on his craftsmanship. The next develop- 
ment (1860-1915) was the rejection of Milton as a personality as 
well as a theologian. He was disliked as a disagreeable man and 
as a 'Puritan'. Meanwhile the admiring emphasis on the portrayal 
of Satan increased. Since 1915 Milton criticism has been on two 
lines: to expound and in some cases to rehabilitate Milton's 
thought and to attack or defend in modern idiom the Miltonic 
style both in itself and as an influence. The battle is still going on, 
but Thorpe thinks that a deeper and sounder 'accepted view' of 
Milton may emerge in the next few years from these 'seminal con- 
troversies'. The selections in the anthology include Addison's six 
general papers on Paradise Lost, parts of Richardson's Notes and 
Remarks, the critical section of Johnson's Life, parts of Cole- 
ridge's and of Hazlitt's Lectures of 1818, Raleigh's* pages on 
Milton's style (1900), and, from modern Milton scholars, work by 
J. H. Hanford, Denis Saurat, E. M. W. Tillyard, E. E. Stoll, 
J. C. Ransome, H. J. C. Grierson, Douglas Bush and T. S. Eliot. 

In connexion with this reprint of Eliot's Royal Society lecture on 
Milton may be mentioned a reply to it called Mr. Eliot and Milton 
(Sewanee Rev., Ivii, No. 1) in which F. R. Leavis vigorously re- 
states his old case against Milton's style and cites A. J. A. Wai- 
dock's destructive analysis of Paradise Lost in support of the con- 
tention that there is a radical lack of integration in the poem. 

Paul N. Siegel in Milton and the Humanist Attitude toward 
Women (Journal of the Hist, of Ideas, Jan.) denies that Milton's 
views on women were very remarkable for their enlightenment. 
The conclusion is that Milton's views were essentially those upheld 
by the Puritan conduct-books, but were reinforced and enriched 
by the theories of the humanists such as Vives and More, and by 
the doctrines of such writers as Castiglione and Spenser. 

When Milton Revises 'The Faerie Queene' (Mod. Phil., Nov.) he 
does so by making (in Areopagitica) the Palmer accompany Guyon 
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in the Cave of Mammon. Seeking to account for this lapse of 
memory, Ernest Sirluck notes that at the Bower of Bliss, Guyon, 
here representing the continent man, requires the Palmer (the ob- 
jectification of his rational function) to control his sensual appe- 
tites ; but in the Cave Guyon is the temperate man, safeguarded 
from temptation by long habit, and therefore not requiring the 
Palmer. This is Aristotelian ethics. But Milton, unlike Aristotle, 
distrusted habit and custom as the source of virtue. For him virtue 
was more strenuous, and right choice always depended on reason. 
His memory unconsciously reshaped Spenser's story to make it 
represent his own ethical theory. 

Maurice Kelley argues, in Milton and the ''Notes on Paul Best' 
(Library, June), against the views of the Columbia editors, that the 
MS. theological notes in the Bodleian copy of Best's Mysteries 
Discovered are not by Milton and therefore merit no consideration 
in the discussion of Milton's religious evolution. 

In A Note on Milton's Use of MachiavelWs 'Discorsf (Mod. 
Phil., May) J. A. Bryant Jr. argues that the seventeen entries 
(probably written c. 1651 or later) referring to Machiavelli in 
Milton's Commonplace Book were the fruit of recent study, and 
that, contrary to what has sometimes been supposed, Milton was 
not indebted in his earlier writings to Machiavelli whose work he 
had hitherto known only by its ill repute. 

T. O. Mabott suggests that the point of Milton's 'In Effigiei ejus 
sculptorem' (Explicator, June) is the deliberate ambiguity in the 
last line 'the bad picture of a worthless engraver'. 

Marguerite Little detects a gently bantering, humorous note in 
Milton's Ad Patrem and suggests in her article called Milton's 
'Ad Patrem' and the Younger Gill's 'In Natalem Mei Parentis' 
(J.E.G.P., No. 3) that Milton may have been influenced by his 
friend Gill's poem which has a flippant passage and is on a similar 
theme. 

K. Svendsen traces the 'progressive emphasis ... on images 
of sound and music' as a structural element in Milton's 'L' Allegro' 
and 'II Penseroso' (Explicator, May). 

Discussing The Development of the Flower Passage in 'Lycidas' 
(M.L.N., Nov.) H. H. Adams argues that the Trinity manuscript 
suggests that this passage was interpolated during composition; 
that Milton recognized his unconscious echoing of Shakespeare's 
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passage on flowers in The Winter's Tale and revised, first to avoid 
following Shakespeare too closely, and secondly to stress the 
funereal and to eliminate the sensual associations of the flowers 
named. 

Three notes have appeared on Lycidas, 130. W. Arthur Turner 
lists the previous interpretations of Milton's Two-handed Engine 
(J.E.G.P., No. 4) and adds his own, that the engine was the lock 
on St. Peter's door to heaven. E. S. Le Comte, annotating the line 
in "That Two-Handed Engine' and Savonarola (S. in Ph., Oct.), 
explains the engine as the vengeance of God symbolized as a two- 
handed sword. He suggests that this symbol in this context may 
have come to Milton from Savonarola's sermons. L. W. Coolidge's 
interpretation of That Two-handed Engine (P.Q., Oct.) is the crozier, 
the pastoral staff wielded as an instrument of discipline. He sup- 
ports his view by referring to words in the Prayer Book service for 
the consecration of bishops. 

In A Note on 'Lycidas' (M.L.N., Dec.) W. B. Hunter, Jr., sug- 
gests that Milton's description of the diseased sheep is indebted, 
directly or indirectly, to Aristotle, Parts of Animals, 672, a-b. 

A. S. P. Woodhouse in "Comus" Once more (U.T.Q., April) 
briefly surveys what other scholars have had to say on the meaning 
of the masque since his earlier article of 1941 . To this he now adds 
a discussion of the Sabrina episode, arguing that Milton's allegory 
was of natural virtue successfully resisting temptations but be- 
coming a positive and triumphant virtue only after the interven- 
tion of divine Grace. There are interesting comparisons with The 
Faerie Queene where Woodhouse finds the same system of ideas 
(see Y.W., xxx, 144). 

In A Note on the Sonnets of Milton (Life and Letters, March) 
Peter Hellings defends them against some modern criticism, 
praises the variety of tone Milton achieves in the form, and ap- 
proves of the style as closely related to the habits of colloquial 
speech although not colloquial in vocabulary or rhythm. 

Elizabeth Jackson adds four points in support of Fraser Nei- 
man's interpretation (see Y.W., xxx, 164) spare time or permit 
one-self to interpose them oft of the words 'spare to interpose 
them oft' in Milton's Sonnet xx (P.M.L.A., March). 
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M. C. Jochum's very handsome edition 11 of Milton's An Apology 
the pamphlet in which he answered the accusations made against 
him in A Modest Confutation is a careful piece of work. The in- 
troduction briefly recounts the events of the Smectymnuan pam- 
phlet-war and gives bibliographical details of the 1642 edition of 
Milton's pamphlet. The text of the present edition is reproduced in 
facsimile from copies of 1642, and reproductions are provided of 
both the first and the corrected states of all the pages containing 
corrections affecting the text. Detailed notes of typographical 
peculiarities are subjoined to each facsimile. The explanatory 
notes are elaborate and usually thorough, but unequal in quality, 
and some of the glossing might have been dispensed with in an 
edition designed, as this evidently is, for the use of scholars. The 
generous fount used for the commentary deserves a special note 
of envious admiration. There is a copious and useful index. 

J. Max Patrick argues in support of Masson and against more 
recent scholars that The Date of Milton's 'Of Prelatical Episcopacy' 
(H.L.Q., May) was midsummer 1641, not 'before May 31', and 
that the tract was an answer to, not the provocation of, 'AlmoniY 
Compendious Discourse. 

J. A. Bryant, Jr., writes Milton and the Art of History: A Study 
of Two Influences on 'A Brief History ofMoscovia 9 (P.Q., Jan.). The 
thesis is that Milton was deliberately attempting to provide a 
model of the cosmographical history which Bacon had suggested 
was now made possible by the increase in geographical know- 
ledge. The second influence was that of Polybius, whose formula 
for historiography (Histories, xii, 25e) Milton appears to follow. 

There are some articles on the cosmology, the characters and 
the sources of P.L.. George W. Whiting in The Father to the Son 
(M.L.N., Feb.), commenting on P.L., vii, 516-18, suggests that 
Milton agreed with the Greek Fathers who held that man was 
created by the Father through the Son rather than with the Latin 
Fathers who held that the creation was the work of the Trinity. 
Four sections of discussion and exposition of Milton's teachings 
in Christian Doctrine about the Nature of the Father, the Son, the 
Holy Spirit, and about the creation of matter lead W. C. Curry to 

81 John Milton's "An Apology\ ed. by Milford C. Jochums. Illinois: Univ. 
of Illinois Press, pp. xii + 255. $5.00. 
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a fifth section in which he describes Milton's Dual Concept of God 
(S. in Ph., April) in Paradise Lost where, as in Christian Doctrine, 
God is presented as having two aspects : 'God in the mode of his 
metaphysical subsistence, and God in the mode of his operational 
existence.' In a further paper on Some Travels of Milton's Satan 
and the Road to Hell (P.Q.> April) Curry studies some of the effects 
on Milton's cosmology of the theological doctrines discussed in the 
first four sections of his other paper, and is so led to a detailed 
analysis of the precise spacial relations of Heaven, Chaos, Hell and 
the World within the infinite light of God. A diagram summarizes 
the results. In connexion with these studies should be noticed a 
substantial paper in Anglia by Edgar Mertner on Die Bedeutung 
der Kosmischen Konception in Miltons Dichtung. 

Arnold Stein's essay on Satan: the Dramatic Role of Evil 
(P.M.L.A., March) urges that Satan is not a mere logical abstrac- 
tion. He is neither a tragic hero nor an absurd villain. The evil in 
him is tested and proved in dramatic conflict with the good in him. 
'The antagonist is endowed with full personality so that we may 
experience his conflict with moral law. It is his inner conflict ; the 
acute self-consciousness, the complete ignorance, and the shifting 
degrees of both ; it is the symbolic relationship of good and evil 
these give Satan's role its meaning.' 

Max Bertschinger discusses Man's Part in the Fall of Woman 
(Eng. Stud., No. 2) and rather surprisingly makes Adam guilty in 
that he was perversely preoccupied with the Tree, continually 
harped on the prohibition, and infected Eve with his subconscious 
desire to pluck and eat. The thesis rests on some highly speculative 
inferences from the passages cited, and one doubts if many readers 
will be convinced. 



Robert H. West in Milton's Sons ofGod(M.L.N., Feb.) defends 
Milton against the critics who have charged him with inconsis- 
tency in his interpretation of Genesis vi, 2. From P.L., xi, 574 ff. 
and v, 446 fF. it is clear that for Milton the 'sons of God' who be- 
came enamoured of women were not angels but the posterity of 
Seth, and the passage in P.R., ii, 178 ff. is not inconsistent with this. 
When Satan says that Belial and his followers, 'false titled sons of 
God 9 roamed the earth amorously, he does not mean that Genesis 
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was in any way false, but that Belial falsely called himself one of the 
sons of God as a cloak for his activities. 

West also collects material on The Names of Milton's Angels 
(S. in Ph., April) and leaves only one Ithuriel as not yet cer- 
tainly found in pre-Miltonic angelological writings. 

A. L. Kellogg, writing on Some Patristic Sources for Milton's 
'Gehenna' (N. & Q., 7 Jan.), considers it probable that Milton drew 
the patristic material he uses in P.L., i, 403-5, directly from St. 
Jerome and Bede rather than indirectly through seventeenth- 
century compilations. 

J. F. Gilliam's note on Scylla and Sin (P.Q., July) supplements 
the editors' notes on P.L., ii, 650 if. and adduces further reasons 
why Milton should have had Scylla in mind when writing this 
description of Sin. 

H. H. Scudder annotates (N. & Q., 5 Aug.) the passage about 
Satan's Artillery in P.L. vi, and brings evidence from P.L., vi, 
573-5 and ii, 533-7 that Milton had perhaps read of the Satanic 
stratagem (of hiding the artillery behind ranks of infantry until 
the opportune moment for firing) in Arthur Wilson's History of 
Great Britain (1653), pp. 140-41 and in H. C. Davila's Historic of 
the Civill Wanes of France (1647), p. 891. 

E. M. Clark studies Milton's Abyssinian Paradise (Univ. of 
Texas Stud, in Eng.). He finds in Purchas his Pilgrimage (1613), 
vii, 5, and in Peter Heylin's Cosmography (1652), p. 980, Milton's 
main sources for 'mount Amara' and suggests that details from the 
geographers' descriptions are transferred to the description of 
paradise in P.L. 

D. C. Allen finds in Melancthon's revision of Carion's Chronicle 
(Corpus Reformatorum, ed. Bretschneider, Halle, 1844, xii, 741) an 
authority for Milton's 'Busiris' (M.L.N., Feb.) as the name of the 
Pharaoh drowned in the Red Sea (P.L., i, 306-9), a name the editors 
have queried. 

In a note on P.L., xi, 829 if. (M.L.R., Oct.) J. C. Maxwell sug- 
gests that The Faerie Queene, II, xii, 8 and the Homeric Hymn to 
Apollo, 74-8, were the sources of Milton's lines. 

Peter Ure adds (N. & Q., 8 July) two parallel passages from Ben 
Jonson to the editors' notes on A Simile in 'Samson Agonistes'. The 
simile is that comparing Dalila to a ship. 

The Proceedings of the Royal Society of Canada for 1949 ap- 
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patently did not reach this country until 1950, and the literary 
section was not noticed last year. Two of the papers in it are on 
Samson Agonistes. The first, by Watson Kirkconnell, discusses 
Six Sixteenth-Century Forerunners of Milton's 'Samson Agonistes'. 
Kirkconnell finds that they 'carry more or less obvious overtones 
of religious, political, or moral purpose' and Milton's play is ex- 
ceptional if it 'has no infusion of purpose in it'. Hence, 'an extra 
burden of proof rests on those critics who deny that Samson 
Agonistes is 'in part a projection of Milton's own hopes and griefs'. 
The second paper, by A. S. P. Woodhouse, on 'Samson Agonistes' 
and Milton's Experience, deals with this subject. In opposition to 
A. H. Gilbert and W. R. Parker (see Y.W., xxx, 168) Woodhouse 
rejects 1646-8 and 1652-3 as the date of Samson Agonistes r , and 
advances against Masson's date the period of 1660-61. He then 
proceeds to interpret the play as a profound as well as a super- 
ficial reflection of Milton's experience at that period. On this inter- 
pretation the play is a catharsis a purging away of Milton's own 
spiritual pride : 'from his earliest dedication of himself to God's 
service onward, we miss in Milton any sustained sense of his own 
fallibility, any sense whatever of his own unworthiness and his 
utter dependence on God's mercy. By the help of Samson Agonistes, 
it would seem, that deficiency was at last made good.' This date 
and this interpretation are in stimulating contrast to the interpre- 
tation of the last poems and of Milton's later years in Hanford's 
book, noticed above, in which the play is regarded as cathartic 
in the sense of emptying the soul of pent-up bitterness. 



XI 
THE RESTORATION 

By V. DE SOLA PINTO 

THE year 1950 has seen a fairly rich crop of publications connected 
with Dryden and it has been found convenient to begin the chap- 
ter with a section concerning them. This is followed by notices of 
two books dealing with Restoration authors and an edition of a 
play, and the chapter concludes with a survey of contributions to 
periodical literature arranged roughly in chronological order. 

Nichol Smith's Clark Lectures on John Dryden 1 are learned, 
lucid, dignified, pleasant to read and full of sound scholarship, 
shrewd observations on Dryden's character and craftsmanship and 
of well-chosen quotations from his writings. They deal with the 
Early Verse and Criticism, The Plays, the Satires and Religious 
Poems and the Translations, Odes and Fables. The literary judg- 
ments are mostly traditional, unexceptionable and generally un- 
exciting, though admirably phrased. There is a suggestive compari- 
son with Marlowe in the second lecture, which is not developed 
very far, and an interesting discussion of Dryden's relations with 
Milton in the third. As might be expected, Nichol Smith has much 
that is valuable to say about Dryden as a critic and his discussion 
of An Essay of Dramatic Poesy is particularly illuminating. It is 
strange that in the account of the translations no reference should 
be made to the great versions of passages from Lucretius and 
curious that even in such a short book on Dryden there should be 
no allusion to his lyrics. 

If the former Merton Professor of English Literature provides 
us with a scholarly discussion of Dryden's achievement, Geoffrey 
Grigson gives us something rarer and more stimulating in eight 
pages of original and penetrating criticism of his poetry, which 
are printed as an introduction to a short but excellently chosen 
selection of his poetry. 8 Speaking of the usual criticism of Dryden 

1 John Dryden, by D. Nichol Smith. C.U.P. pp. 93. Is. 6d. 
8 Selected Poems: John Dryden, ed. by Geoffrey Grigson. Grey Walls Press, 
pp. 62. 3s. 6d. 
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he declares that 'even the best of this criticism disregards the sub- 
stance, the weightedness and the grain of his poems'. Grigson suc- 
ceeds in making the reader feel these qualities in Dryden's poetry 
by acute comment and brilliant quotation, but his main argument 
is to claim for Dryden's poetry a suggestiveness that even such 
stalwart champions as G. M. Hopkins and T. S. Eliot have denied 
him. This argument is developed in connexion with a suggestive 
comparison between Dryden and Wren : 

Both aimed to be classic, both Dryden in the greater degree were 
less dryly classic than we think them to have been. Both were unable 
to avoid (though one would hardly say that even in the sharp light of the 
pre-eminence of the intellect Dryden wished to avoid) that which inescap- 
ably made the one into an architect, the other into a poet. 

In the selection that follows this notable essay full justice is done 
to Dryden's genius as a lyrical poet and the whole of the splendid 
version of the Latter Part of the Third Book of Lucretius is in- 
cluded. 

The publishers of the Mermaid Series are to be congratulated 
on reprinting the excellent selection of Dryden's Plays edited by 
George Saintsbury. 3 This edition is one of Saintsbury's most useful 
achievements. It contains the two best rhyming tragedies (The 
Conquest of Granada and Aurungzebe), the two best blank verse 
tragedies (All for Love and Don Sebastian), the best comedy (Mar- 
riage a la Mode), another characteristic comedy (The Spanish 
Friar) and the opera (Albion and Albanius). Saintsbury's introduc- 
tion is one of the happiest of his critical writings and still indispens- 
able for the student though it was first published nearly fifty years 
ago. It is a pity that the publishers did not employ a competent 
modern scholar to revise Saintsbury's text, and it is surprising that 
nowhere in this reprint is there any indication of the date of the 
original edition. 

Samuel Holt Monk has compiled a useful bibliography of 
studies of Dryden entitled John Dryden a List of Critical Studies 
published from 1895 to 1948.* Actually the title is too modest be- 
cause Monk has cast his net rather more widely than it suggests 

9 John Dryden, ed. by George Saintsbury. Ernest Benn, 1949. Two vols. 
9s. ft/each. 
4 Univ. of Minnesota Press: Minneapolis and O.U.P. pp. 52, 8s. 
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and includes bibliographical and biographical as well as critical 
studies in the strict sense of the word. He arranges his material 
under eleven categories some of which are subdivided. Titles are 
arranged alphabetically according to names of authors (or titles 
in the case of anonymous works) within the categories and num- 
bered consecutively throughout. Bearing in mind perhaps the 
needs of University students on both sides of the Atlantic the com- 
piler has placed asterisks to 'indicate titles which [in his opinion] 
are noteworthy for presenting new material, or interesting and new 
points of view'. The list includes works published on the Con- 
tinent of Europe as well as in Britain and America and Monk has 
made a fairly exhaustive exploration of periodical literature in 
English, French and German. Unpublished theses have not been 
included but a number of abstracts of dissertations are listed. Cross- 
references are used pretty freely, there is a good index but no table 
of contents. Such a list must necessarily be incomplete and as the 
compiler modestly states in his Preface 'neither diligence nor care 
will prevent omissions and errors'. However the work is full and 
accurate enough to be a very useful addition to the equipment of 
the student of Dryden. 



E. A. Horsman contributed to R.E.S (Oct.) an interesting study 
of Dryderfs French Borrowings. Starting from Johnson's state- 
ment that 'to shew the rank of company in which he lived' he used 
'French words which had then crept into conversation', Horsmann 
gives a long list of French words which Dryden was 'apparently 
the first to use'. He shows that 'the evidence of the O.E.D. should 
be received with caution' and that most of them were already in 
use. In fact 'Dryden does appear to have been drawing on the 
fashionable dialect'. A few words are shown as likely to be direct 
borrowing. 'Double entendre seems to have no French source at 
all.' 'Either Dryden made it up, or, again, fashionable speech in 
England supplied it to him.' Horsman also examines "semantic 
borrowings' and 'Gallicisms of idiom and syntax' in Dryden. His 
general conclusion is that Johnson's pronouncement 'seems at the 
moment to stand examination'. 'Without a full seventeenth-cen- 
tury dictionary and grammar we cannot be sure that Dryden him- 
self was responsible for the borrowing of any words, meanings, or 
constructions from the French.' On the other hand Johnson was in 
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error when he stated that most of the French words in Dryden 
'continue only where they first stood, perpetual warnings to future 
innovators'. On the contrary most of them have been found use- 
ful. Beljame's thesis on Dryden's borrowings is now, as Horsman 
shows, quite out of date. 

An article by William B. Gardner (S. in Ph., July) deals with 
John Dryden's interest in Judicial Astrology. He examines a large 
number of Dryden's allusions to astrology chronologically. He 
also divides them into four categories : (1) those which Dryden uses 
seriously; (2) those which are satirical; (3) those which are are 
humorous, and (4) those which are merely embellishments. This 
article will doubtless be interesting to students of seventeenth- 
century supersitions. It is difficult to see that it adds anything to 
our knowledge of Dryden, as it is already obvious to any intelligent 
reader of his works that he was interested in judicial astrology, 
knew a good deal about it and undoubtedly had some belief in its 
efficacy as a means of forecasting the future. However future 
editors of Dryden will doubtless find Gardner's discussion of the 
astrological passages useful for their annotations. 

H. Kossmann in a short note in Eng. Stud. (June) offers a dif- 
ferent explanation of Act V, 11. 165-7 of Dryden's All for Love 
from that given by Arthur Sale in his edition of the play published 
by the University Tutorial Press. According to Kossmann the 
passage should be read in the light of the medieval notion that the 
soul is immaterial, incorruptible, and without extension. He sup- 
ports his view by quotations from Brennan's Thomistic Psychology 
(New York, 1941) and the Summa Theologica of Aquinas. His 
explanation of the passage certainly seems more satisfactory than 
Sale's. 

Ten editions of The Indian Emperour published between 1667 
and 1696 were listed by Hugh Macdonald in his Dryden Biblio- 
graphy (1939) and three more have been discovered since. James 
S. Steck in an article contributed to Studies in Bibliography (Papers 
of the Bibliographical Society of the Univ. of Virginia, Vol. II, 
1949-50) attempts to supply the previously unrecorded textual 
history of the play by establishing a genealogical order for the 
texts of the play and demonstrating the exemplum from which each 
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edition after the second was printed. He shows that Dryden was 
certainly responsible for the few emendations introduced into the 
edition of 1668 and probably also for the more extensive correc- 
tions that appear in the 1670 editions. The folio text of 1701 seems 
to be based on one of the three editions of 1696 though it looks as 
though 'a hasty or sketchy attempt at editing the text may have 
been made at the time the folio was printed'. 

The author who, under the name of Jane Lane, has produced 
numerous novels as well as popular biographies of Titus Gates and 
James II has now published a book containing brief biographies of 
three picturesque characters of late seventeenth-century England. 5 
They are Praise God Barebones, John Wilmot, Earl of Rochester 
and Robert Walpole senior, father of the statesman. The first and 
third of these studies concern the social historian rather than the 
student of literature, though it may be said here that the book as 
a whole gives a lively, readable picture of certain aspects of Restor- 
ation England, marred in places by the author's fanatical political 
bias in favour of the Stuart kings. Unfortunately the study of 
Rochester has more serious defects. It has little value for the stu- 
dent and is misleading for the general reader because the author 
seems to be ignorant of the important additions to our knowledge 
of Rochester which have been made in the last thirty years and 
have been embodied in the biographies by Johannes Prinz, Ken- 
neth Murdock, Charles Williams and the present writer, as well as 
in the writings of J. H. Wilson and others. The only modern work 
on Rochester which she appears to have used is Thomas Longue- 
ville's Rochester and other Literary Rakes of the Restoration (1902), 
a book which contains much interesting information but which 
gives a wholly erroneous view of Rochester's character and writ- 
ings. Fof 'Jane Lane' Rochester is merely the heartless, cowardly 
debauchee of eighteenth and nineteenth-century legend. She accepts 
as authentic the Memoirs of his life ascribed to Saint-Evremond 
in some of the eighteenth-century editions, a work which is now 
known to be a forgery, and she repeats various pieces of scandal 
which modern research has shown to be supported by no reliable 
evidence. No one would guess from her sketch that Rochester 
wrote some of the finest lyrics and some of the most powerful 

5 Puritan, Rake and Squire, by Jane Lane. Evans, pp. 190. IQs. 6d. 
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satires of the period. She entirely fails to appreciate the serious 

elements in his character. 



A good one-volume selection from the voluminous writings of 
Aphra Behn might be a very useful addition to the library of the 
student of Restoration literature. The Selected Writings of the 
Ingenious Aphra Behn* however, is not intended for the serious 
student, but, as the editor very frankly states in a prefatory note, 
for 'that hearty we call the General Reader'. It includes four of the 
short 'novels' (Oroonoko, the most famous, is omitted on the 
ground that it is already available in Everyman's Library), that 
lively play, The Dutch Lover, with its interesting 'Epistle to the 
Reader', and sixteen pages of Mrs. Behn's poetry including a few 
of her delightful and little-known translations of ^Esop's Fables. 
The selection is introduced by a rather distressingly 'hearty' and 
very inaccurate 'Critical Portrait' by Robert Phelps, which, at any 
rate, has the merit of drawing the reader's attention to the admir- 
able biography by Vita Sackville West and Montague Summers's 
edition. The texts are taken from this edition, except for those of 
the translations from ^Esop, which, it is claimed, are transcribed 
from the edition of 1687. Even that 'hearty, the General Reader' 
might be supposed to want a book reasonably free from the errors 
and misprints with which this book abounds, and it is unfortunate 
that the publishers did not obtain the services of a competent 
scholar to see the work through the press. 

John Cadwalader has edited a curious historical play on the Fall 
of Mortimer 7 which was first printed in 1 69 1 and is usually ascribed 
to William Mountfort, the actor. The text of the edition is based on 
that of the copy of the first quarto in the Library of the University 
of Pennsylvania. In his interesting introduction Cadwalader gives 
an account of the use of the story of Mortimer in English literature 
before and after the play ascribed to Mountfort. He also discusses 
Harbage's suggestion that the play published in 1691 is really an 
adaptation by Mountfort, or some other author, of an earlier 
seventeenth-century drama, possibly the lost Politic Queen by 
Robert Davenport, written in the reign of Charles I. The quality 
of much of the verse and diction, as well as the satiric allusions to 

f New York: The Grove Press, pp. 243. $3.00. 

7 King Edward the Third with the Fall ofMortimore Earl of March, 1691 ed. 
by John Calwalader Univ. of Pennsylvannia Press: Philadelphia 1949. pp. 88. 
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ambitious and tyrannical prelates, points to the likelihood that 
parts of the play at any rate were work of a contemporary of 
Massinger, Fletcher and Laud rather than one of Dryden, Con- 
greve and Tillotson. 

This is the age of critical 'revolutions' and the time is perhaps 
ripe for a revaluation of Restoration drama. An excellent essay in 
that direction is made by Clifford Leech in a thoughtful and well- 
balanced article entitled Restoration Tragedy: A Reconsideration 
(D.U.J., June). In his opening paragraphs Leech alludes to the 
reaction against the Victorian view of the subject which took place 
in the nineteen-twenties and produced the important works of 
Allardyce Nicoll and Bonamy Dobree and the revival of Restora- 
tion plays on the London stage. He suggests that it is 'perhaps time 
that we made a fresh attempt at appraising this work, seen now in 
a colder light than when it came as a rediscovery to our theatres 
nearly thirty years ago'. The bulk of his article, as the title implies, 
deals with the tragic and quasi-tragic plays of the time, which he 
thinks should be considered first, as the work in which the authors 
were most obviously ambitious. In five pages of closely argued criti- 
cism with well-chosen quotations he gives one of the most suggestive 
surveys of the subject that has appeared in recent years. Throughout 
he makes shrewd comparisons with the drama of the age of Shake- 
speare and Jonson. He points to the preoccupation of the drama- 
tists with 'poetic justice', to the 'deliberate character of the Restora- 
tion tragic dramas, to the difficulty which the dramatist had in 
making an accord between their serious plays and their avowed 
beliefs and to their use of 'patterned movements and patterned 
speech'. He makes interesting remarks about the 'element of strain' 
in these plays, their 'operatic' manner and their highflown diction. 

G. H. Turnbull contributed to N. and Q. (21 Jan.) a short article 
on Samuel HartliVs acquaintance with John Aubrey. The article is 
based on quotations from Hartlib's unpublished journal Ephemer- 
ides now in the possession of Lord Delamere belonging to the 
period 1652-7. They deal with the inventions of Francis Potter 
and other subjects. In 1655 Hartlib notes: 'Mr. Aubrey is writing 
the life of Verulam.' 

The discovery of a letter from Aubrey to Locke and a brief reply 
rom the philosopher among the Lovelace Papers recently ac- 
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quired by the Bodleian is the occasion of an article in N. and Q. 
(23 Dec.) by Maurice Cranston on John Locke and John Aubrey. 
Cranston prints the texts of both letters with a commentary and 
suggests that Locke and Aubrey may well have met in their child- 
hood when they were close neighbours in the West of England. 
Aubrey's letter dated Shrovetuesday 1693-4 is rather effusive; 
Locke's is very laconic. Cranston gives reasons for supposing that 
'Locke was less eager for friendship than Aubrey was, even ad- 
mitting that Locke was of a cooler temperament generally, and 
not in good health at the time he wrote'. 

In a short article entitled In the Savoy : A Study in Post-Restora- 
tion Imprints contributed to The Papers of the Bibliographical 
Society of the University of Virginia (Vol. I, 1948) 8 , C. William 
Miller 'tries tentatively' to sketch the history of the phrase 'In 
the Savoy' found in a number of Post-Restoration imprints and to 
distinguish the seventeenth and early eighteenth-century printers 
who used it. He shows that the King's Printing Office probably 
first moved into the old Savoy Palace in September 1 666 and that 
'one may conclude with reasonable certainty that any proclama- 
tion or book with a Savoy imprint published between 8 November 
1666 and 19 July 1688 came from the presses of Thomas New- 
combe'. Actually Newcombe died in 1681 or early in 1681-2 and 
his son Thomas Newcombe inherited the business and took over 
his father's responsibilities. In the year of the Revolution Edward 
Jones gained the patent as King's Printer and all books containing 
the Savoy imprint up to February 1705-6 appear to come from 
his press ; a single apparent exception seems to be due either to a 
typographical error or 'someone's deliberate attempt at false 
dating'. He died in 1705-6 and his business was carried on by his 
widow till 1 707-8 . After 1 708 'the evidence for determining the Savoy 
printers ... is too sketchy to warrant any definite conclusions'. 

C. William Miller also contributes to Vol. II of Studies in Bib- 
liography (Bibliographical Society of the University of Virginia, 
1949-50) a Bibliographical Study of'Parthenissa* by Roger Boyle, 
Earl of Orrery. In this article he attempts to show that a MS. note 
of Henry Bradshaw in leaves inserted in a copy of the 1655 edition 

8 Charlottesville, Virginia. Bibliographical Society of Virginia. It is regretted 
that this publication did not reach us in time to be noticed in Y. W., 1948. 
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of Parthenissa, now in the University Library, Cambridge, which 
has hitherto been supposed to contain a transcript of a lost edition 
of the romance printed at Waterford by Peter de Pienne in 1654, 
is actually an imaginary reconstruction by Bradshaw of a hypo- 
thetical edition. He supports his argument by a wealth of technical 
evidence, but admits that Bradshaw made a significant contribu- 
tion to Parthenissa bibliography by identifying de Pienne as the 
printer of the quarto sheets offered for sale by Herringman in 1655. 
In the rest of his article Miller demonstrates that the unique copy 
of Part I of Parthenissa dated 1651 in the Texas University Library 
is the only extant exemplum of the edition printed by de Pienne 
at Waterford. He concludes with 'a revised listing of the various 
editions, states of editions and variant title pages of the romance 
Parthenissa. 

Morton Rosenbaum in N. and Q. (13 May) drew attention to 
the similarity between the accounts of the great London wind of 
February 1661 in the Diurnal I of Thomas Rugge and in the Diary 
of Samuel Pepys. The Diurnall remains in manuscript in the British 
Museum and has never been published, so it is extremely doubtful 
that there was any direct contact between them. It is known, how- 
ever, that Rugge's work was copied largely from contemporary 
news-sheets and Rosenbaum suggested that 'the probable explana- 
tion of the similarity of minor details in the accounts is that both 
writers were influenced by the same source, the contemporary 
news-sheets'. E. S. de Beer commented on Rosenbaum's article in 
a note in TV. and Q. (8 July). He is somewhat sceptical about Rosen- 
baum's findings and considers that 'both writers describe what they 
have seen and repeat some of the common Talk of the Town'. He 
admits, however, that Rosenbaum's suggestion 'deserves full 
examination' and calls for a searching analysis of Rugge's Diurnall 
in connection with contemporary newspapers, pamphlets and 
newsletters. 

Rosembaum contributed a second note on Pepys to N. and Q. 
(30 Sept.) in which he pointed to the diarist's lack of accurate 
information about Barbara Palmer, Lady Castlemaine, in spite of 
his very real interest in her. In his last paragraph Rosenbaum 
makes some speculations concerning the reasons for the deficiency 
of the Diary in details which Pepys's 'natural bent would normally 
cause him to include'. 
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It is well known that Davenant's The Man's the Master is an 
adaptation of Scarron's Jodelet, ou le mattre valet, which, in turn, 
is an adaptation of Zorilla's Donde hay agravios no hay celos. 
James V. Rundle in M.L.N. (March) cites several pretty close 
verbal parallels between the English and the Spanish plays which 
have not hitherto been noted and which seem to furnish evidence 
that Davenant used Zorilla's work as well as Scarron's. Rundle 
also argues against Harbage's suggestion that Davenant took some 
hints from Scarron's Jodelet duelliste as well as Jodelet, ou le 
mattre valet. 

In a Note on Orrery's "Henry the Fifth' to N. and Q. (18 March) 
Samuel N. Bogorad attempts to correct the statement by W. S. 
Clark in his edition of The Dramatic Works of Roger Boyle, Earl 
of Orrery that Langbaine was wrong in his assertion that Orrery 
used Holinshed and other chronicle writers as sources of his Henry 
the Fifth. He shows that Langbaine actually made no such state- 
ment but is 'simply referring his readers to available history books'. 
He goes on to demonstrate that Clark's rejection of Langbaine as a 
source of the play seems to have led him to overlook the historical 
basis for an incident in the love-plot which Orrery could easily have 
derived from one of the available chronicles. 

B. L. Joseph in a note in R.E.S. (April) draws attention to 
Ralph Jones's The Scholar's Guide (London, 1665), which con- 
tains an interesting definition of 'A Character' and three 'Rules 
for making it'. Jones's book was designed for the use of Grammar 
Schools and he seems to have believed character writing a suitable 
exercise for pupils at that stage. He recommends as models the 
characters of Blunt, Overbury and Hall. 

Micnael Barrington in a rather prolix contribution to N. and Q. 
^30 Sept.) draws attention to A Short Discourse upon the Reason- 
ableness of Men's having a Religion, or Worship of God (1685) by 
George Villiers, Second Duke of Buckingham. He gives a brief 
analysis of the Discourse with quotations. The article is disfigured 
by a violent and quite irrelevant attack on William III and the 
Revolution of 1688, and contains the absurd allegation that 
Buckingham's little tract 'would have met with scant toleration 
under William IIP. If this ambiguous statement means anything, 
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it implies that the pamphlet would have been suppressed after the 
Revolution. The writer seems to ignore the fact that the Licensing 
Laws for the Press lapsed in 1695 and that after that date the press 
enjoyed greater freedom than ever before in English history, except 
perhaps for a short period during the Civil War. Even between the 
Revolution and 1695 much more heterodox publications than 
Buckingham's book appeared with impunity. 

R. F. Jones in his article on The Battle of the Books in Washing- 
ton Univ. Studies (Humanistic Series), vii (1920) expressed regret 
that he had not been able to see any of the contents of Gildon's 
Miscellaneous Letters and Essays (London, 1694) except the two 
essays reprinted by W. H. Durham in his Critical Essays of the 
Eighteenth Century, and conjectured that there might be further 
material in the book relevant to the Ancients and Moderns con- 
troversy. J. C. Maxwell in R.E.S. (Jan.) gives a brief account of 
the relevant passages in Gildon's book which Jones had been un- 
able to examine. He shows that Gildon champions the Moderns 
against the Ancients 'but his interests are narrower than this sug- 
gests'. The nearest that he gets to critical principles are literary 
patriotism and admiration for Dryden. However he challenges the 
authority of Aristotle as a critic on the ground that he was no 
longer accepted as an authority on Natural Science, and a reference 
to Descartes as the starting point of the new movement in thought 
when 'the Dictates of Greece began to be laid aside', shows that 
Gildon was 'an accurate mirror of the intellectual fashions of the 
moment'. 

If human knowledge is to be divided into compartments Isaac 
Newton belongs to the history of science rather than to that of 
literature. His importance, however, as the man who, perhaps 
more than any other, was responsible for the changes in European 
thought which took place in the period under review, is so great 
that it is unnecessary to apologize for the inclusion in this place 
of some notice of recent works on him which are not of a pure 
technical and scientific character. 

E. N. da C. Andrade is perhaps better fitted than any other contem- 
porary writer to produce a book on Newton for the non-specialist, 
because he is not only a distinguished scientist with a particular 
interest in the history of his subject, but also a poet and a man of 

N 
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letters. His short monograph on Newton in the Personal Portrait 
series 9 is a remarkably concise, lucid and readable account of 
Newton as a thinker and as a man. Newton's scientific discoveries 
are explained with a lucidity and clarity which could be only 
achieved by a writer who is at once a complete master of the sub- 
ject and at the same time a very fine craftsman in English prose. 
They are made comprehensible even to those whose scientific 
education is rudimentary, and their place in the history of thought 
and their relation to those of the other great scientific pioneers of 
the age are indicated with masterly precision. The book is well 
illustrated by reproductions of portraits of Newton and other 
relevant pictures and diagrams. 

It is commonly forgotten that Newton was a student of theology, 
ancient chronology and alchemy as well as a scientist. 'Among the 
papers that he left', writes Andrade, 'are thousands concerned 
with theological matters.' Many of these were acquired by the late 
Lord Keynes and bequeathed with the rest of his library to King's 
College, Cambridge. Early in 1948 the Hibbert Trustees were per- 
mitted by the Provost and Fellows to place a selection of the 
Newton theological MSS. in the Harold Cohen Library at Liver- 
pool University for the purpose of examination with a view to 
publication. A selection 16 edited with an introduction by H. 
McLachlan has now been published by the Liverpool University 
Press. McLachlan shows clearly in his introduction the futility of 
attempts to prove that Newton's religious views were orthodox. 
He describes him as 'an Arian', who 'sometimes expressed himself 
as a Socinian'. It is a pity that in a scholarly edition like this the 
editor has thought fit to modernize Newton's spelling and punc- 
tuation. The student of literature will be interested to note the 
similarity of Newton's religious views to those of Milton as set 
forth in the De Doctrina Christiana, 



g E. N. da C. Andrade, Isaac Newton, Max Parrish, pp. 111. 6s. 
10 Sir Isaac Newton's Theological Manuscripts, selected and ed, by H. 
McLachlan, Liverpool, at the Univ. Press, pp. 147. 7s. 6d. 



XII 
THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 

By EDITH J. MORLEY 

THIS year it has seemed best to deal with relevant criticism im- 
mediately after new editions of particular authors, beginning with 
the poets and continuing with prose writers of every description in 
approximately chronological order. The chapter concludes with 
more general critical and historical topics. 

After seven years' delay caused by the war, it is good to be able 
to welcome another volume of the Twickenham Edition of the 
Poems of Pope of which John Butt is the general editor. An Essay 
on Man 1 is edited by Maynard Mack, whose task is completed 
with the competence to be expected from one who has already 
proved himself outstanding in his appreciation and understanding 
of its author. In this volume he is more concerned with the philo- 
sophy than with the poetry of the Essay, and though the Introduc- 
tion includes a long section on The Essay as a Poem' this is mainly 
concerned to show that, while in 'its surface aspects a work of the 
Augustan period', it is in fact largely dependent for its material 
and themes on 'Renaissance thought and literature'. Very little is 
said about Pope's style or about the relation of the Essay to his 
greatest poetry : and there is no reference to the two MSS. of the 
poem which exist in Pope's own hand and the variant readings con- 
tained in them. True, this last is in conformity with the policy 
adopted by the general editor, but none the less those who wish to 
trace the development of Pope's art will regret the absence of all 
variant readings. They will also feel that discussion about the 
structure of the poem, however valuable, does not compensate for 
the complete omission of literary criticism. 

On the other hand, Mack gives for the first time a satisfactory 
account of the background of thought and philosophy incorpor- 
ated in the Essay, showing by his citation of parallel passages to 
how many sources Pope was either directly or indirectly indebted. 

1 An Essay on Man, by Alexander Pope, ed. Maynard Mack. The Twicken- 
ham Pope. Vol. III. i. Methuen. pp. xc + 186. 30s. 
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He proves conclusively that the poet was not merely versifying a 
philosophical dissertation supplied by Bolingbroke. But he is 
surely mistaken in casting doubts on the existence of such a com- 
munication to which both Bathurst and Savage testify. Yet Mack's 
analogies and parallels sufficiently indicate that neither to Boling- 
broke, nor to any other single individual, can the philosophical 
content of the Essay be ascribed. On the contrary it represents the 
current thought of the age and is based not only on the many books 
Pope had read but also on ideas and discussions which were com- 
mon property. It is difficult to envisage a better edition of the poem 
from this point of view. As Mack himself says : The duality of 
[Pope's] poem expresses the duality of his age' in regard to Chris- 
tian doctrines; its philosophical ideas derive from the varied 
aspects of contemporary thought. 

Douglas Grant's Poems of Alexander Pope* is a representative 
selection containing examples that "show in a small compass every 
aspect of his genius', and an Introduction by the editor which is 
the best succinct appreciation of the poet and his work that has 
been written. In a dozen pages, Grant manages to compress a 
study of Pope's character as man and poet which may serve as a 
guide to the reader first making acquaintance with his writings but 
also as a summary account of 'his qualities and his aspirations' that 
no student of Pope, however competent, can afford to overlook. 
Modern scholars have reversed the judgments of nineteenth- 
century critics and have acclaimed him again as the great poet he 
is. But none of them has done more to popularize his poetry and 
to show the ordinary reader wherein his virtues consist and how 
they outweigh his faults and the many 'childish deceits he prac- 
tised'. Grant has no doubt that Pope 'remains, as he will always 
remain, the great example of devotion to an ideal perfection, which 
he missed more narrowly than almost any other poet'. 

The text, choice of examples, notes and appearance of this Pen- 
guin edition are alike excellent and bear no resemblance to the 
price of the volume. 

Crousaz on Pope is the title of a Note by R. W. Chapman 
(R.E.S., Jan.) which describes a very rare early edition of A Com- 

2 Poems of Alexander Pope. A Selection, by Douglas Grant. Penguin Poets, 
pp. xxii + 202. Is. 6d. 
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mentary on Mr. Pope's Principles of Morality printed by Cave for 
H. Dodd and dated 1739, a copy of which has been discovered in 
Yale University Library. 

G. Tillotson's On the Poetry of Pope 9 (see Y.W., xix, 191-2) is 
now reprinted with 'some of its more superficial imperfections 
removed' and with the substitution of two short new passages for 
the originals. One is glad to learn that in place of the 'thorough 
revision' once contemplated, the writer now intends ultimately to 
publish 'a new work which . . . will call for a new title'. 

In The Game of Ombre in 'The Rape of the Lock' (R.E.S., April) 
W. K. Wimstall, Jr., shows that 'the episode is a microcosm of the 
whole poem, a brilliant epitome of the combat between the sexes 
which is the theme of the whole'. To appreciate this fact it is not 
necessary to understand all the technicalities of the game but to 
realize its bearing on the whole 'pattern of the poem's artistic 
necessity'. 

N. and Q. 9 (21 Jan., 19 Aug., 2 Sept.) has notes on Pope. 

In P.M.L.A. (Dec.) James L. Jackson has a note on Pope's 'The 
Rape of the Lock' Considered as a Five- Act Epic in which he sug- 
gests that Pope 'consciously or unconsciously' had the conven- 
tional dramatic structure in mind when composing his mock- 
epic. 

Daniel A. Fineman devotes a doctoral dissertation of 234 pages 
to Leonard Welstedf without even an attempt to prove that this 
Gentleman Poet of the Augustan Age either merited or desired any- 
thing better than the 'honourable oblivion' into which he has fal- 
len. Fineman is to be congratulated on his acceptance of the fact 
that Welsted, an 'intellectually awake person, sensitive and re- 
sponsive to what was going on about him' is on that account of 
interest to the modern reader and not because he has any claim to 
be 'a foiled genius, a might-have-been'. 

Fineman succeeds in resuscitating the man and, apparently, in 
the discovery of every scrap of evidence that survives about him 
and his writings. He puts his material together in a lively and well- 

8 On the Poetry of Pope, by Geoffrey Tfflotson. 2nd edition. O.U.P. pp. 180. 
10*. 6d. 

4 Leonard Welsted, Gentleman Poet of the Augustan Age, by Daniel A. 
Fineman. Philadelphia, pp. vi -f 234. 
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written book which includes the 'Index of Names' which makes it 
easy to consult, and which is often absent from academic disserta- 
tions. 

The Augustan Reprint Society 6 (see Y.W., xxix, 214-15; xxx, 
187-8) continued its valuable work during 1950 by the publica- 
tion of five numbers, 21-5 inclusive. The Critical Remarks repro- 
duction is made from a copy in the University of Michigan Lib- 
rary ; The Vanity of Human Wishes and the Dryden facsimiles from 
copies in the William Andrews Clark Memorial Library, and the 
Rambler essays from copies in the possession of Professor E. N. 
Hooker. 

In the last volume of Y.W. (xxx, 189-90) we welcomed Callan's 
edition of Smart's Poems. Now this complete edition is followed 
by Robert Brittain's selections 8 which must have been in the press 
before the appearance of the volumes in the Muses' Library: these 
had obviously not been seen by the present commentator since he 
speaks of poems 'reprinted for the first time' which appear in 
Callan's edition. But the selection made by Brittain is by no means 
superfluous and fills a genuine gap in the equipment needed by 
the student of Smart's poetry. For example he prints in his volume 
some ten pages of extracts from Smart's poetical Translations of 
the Works of Horace, 1767, which Callan deliberately excluded 
from his edition. In his Introduction, Brittain explains why he 
attaches importance to Smart's poetical version (of which we 
should have been glad to have a larger selection) and lays stress on 
the influence Horace exercised on the English poet's technique, 
use of words and 'curiosity of choice diction'. 'Much of the strange- 

6 Critical Remarks on "Sir Charles Grandison\ 'Clarissa' and'Pamela* (1754), 
ed. Alan D. McKillop. pp. vi + 64. The Vanity of Human Wishes (1749) and 
Two Rambler papers by Samuel Johnson, ed. by Bertrand H. Bronson. pp. 
viii + 40. His Majesties Declaration Defended (1681), by John Dryden, e4. by 
Godfrey Davies. pp. vi -f 20. An Essay on True and Apparent Beauty in which 
from Settled Principles is Rendered the Grounds for Choosing and Rejecting 
Epigrams^ by Pierre Nicole, trans, by J. V. Cunningham, pp. vi -f 40. The 
Fine Lady's Airs (1709) by Thomas Baker, ed. by John Harrington Smith, 
pp. viii 4- 68. Augustan Reprint Society Los Angeles. Univ. of California. 
Subscription current year, $2.50. 

6 Poems by Christopher Smart, ed. Robert Brittain. Princeton Univ. and 
O.U.P. pp. xiv + 326. $4 or 25s. 
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ness of his verse is due to his sincere effort to find a "clean peculiar 
way" of giving expression to his material.' Brittain exemplifies 
and illustrates this point and also draws attention to other tech- 
nical devices used by Smart to 'throw an emphasis upon a word or 
sentences'. Finally Brittain points out in his Introduction and in 
his Notes both on the Hymns and Spiritual Songs and on A Song to 
David that Smart's 'unusual technique is one for which it is easier 
to find a parallel in music, and especially eighteenth-century 
music. It can best be described, perhaps, as a sense of arrangement 
of material which produces an effect like that of a very complicated 
counterpoint in music.' He 'arranges his words in such a manner 
that the extent of their reference is doubled and tripled'. 

Brittain shows Smart in his best work to be a poet with an 
'artistic intelligence under perfect control' and 'in the front rank 
of English devotional lyricists'. But he should have made it clear 
that the poet by no means always reaches this height and that the 
bulk of his writings ranks far below his highest achievement. Yet 
Brittain's contribution to our understanding of that achievement 
and of the poet himself breaks much fresh ground and is of un- 
doubted importance. 

Wilson Hudson writes on Ossian in England before Macpherson 
(Stud, in Eng., Univ. of Tex, Vol. 29), and N. and Q. (8 July) has a 
note on Ossian. 

It has long been recognized that Blake's poetry and his work as 
an artist must be studied side by side as complementary parts of 
his achievement. Geoffrey Keynes and his publishers therefore 
alike deserve thanks for William Blake's Engravings, 7 a compre- 
hensive reproduction of his work in line at a comparatively 
moderate cost. In his Introduction Keynes surveys Blake's develop- 
ment as an etcher and engraver, dealing with the different phases 
of his growth as well as with individual engravings. As we should 
expect of the writer, he errs rather from over-praise than lack of 
appreciation of his subject, but his contribution to the under- 
standing of Blake by both his criticism and the reproductions of 
the plates is of the highest importance. 

N. and Q. (8 July) has a note on Blake. 

7 William Blake's Engravings, ed. by Geoffrey Keynes, Faber. pp. 30 + 143 
plates. 30s. 
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Nearly all the best of Burns* is contained in the new World 
Classics edition of his poetry and the editor, Laurence Brander, 
contrives in his brief Introduction to convey an admirable im- 
pression of the way in which the songs were composed, derived in 
the main from passages quoted from the poet's letters. The poems 
are printed from the 1794 edition, the last published in the lifetime 
of Burns or, if not in that collection, from the earliest printed 
sources ; the text of the songs is that of Johnson's Scots Musical 
Museum and Thomson's Select Collection. Variants are unfor- 
tunately not included, though these sometimes were preferred by 
Burns himself. Scottish words are explained at the foot of each 
page, which entails repetition but does away with the need to 
refer to a glossary at the end of the book, and there is an Index of 
First Lines to supplement the alphabetical titles given in the Con- 
tents. 

N. and Q. (4 Feb.) publishes a Burns letter not included in 
Ferguson's edition, and (18 March) has a note on Shenstone and 
(9 Nov.) on Crabbe and (22 July) on Chatterton. 

In New Light on William Cowper (Eng. Vol. viii, No. 44), Ber- 
nard Martin describes a batch of thirty-two letters from Newton 
to Cowper which show the writer in a different aspect from that of 
the religious fanatic. 

In Cowper and the Evangelicals: Notes on Early Biographical 
Interpretations (P.M.L.A., Sept.) Lodwick Hartley gives evidence 
about the first phases of the controversy concerning the influence 
of Evangelicanism upon Cowper's mental breakdown. 

Maurice Johnson claims that in The Sin of Wit 9 he is the first 
critic to consider in detail 'what Swift was trying to do in poetry, 
to what degree he succeeded, and whether the poems themselves 
can give pleasure to a modern reader'. As a result of his examina- 
tion, Johnson concludes that Swift deliberately eschewed the 
'sublime' in poetry and 'chaffed what he considered to be the false 
sublime', parodying the 'kinds of verse' fashionable in his day. 
Swift excelled in burlesque writing ; he was pre-eminently a humor- 
ist and wit who 'wrote verse in his own way, just as in his own 

8 Poems of Robert Burns, selected and ed. by Laurence Brander. O.U.P. 
pp. xxiv -h 334. 45. 

"The Sin of Wit': Jonathan Swift as a poet, by Maurice Johnson. Syracuse 
Univ. Press, pp. xviii + 146. $2.50. 
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way too he wrote extraordinary prose'. The virtues of his poetry 
derive from its force, clarity and wit ; its 'ability to please comes 
largely from qualities associated by prejudice with prose'. That it 
can and does please the modern reader, Johnson has no doubt, and 
he argues and makes his points in a way which should procure him 
a fair hearing though he sometimes spoils his case by over-bias in 
favour of Swift and by misunderstanding or deliberate depreciation 
of other poets, e.g. Lady Winchilsea and even Pope. 

In Gulliver and "The Free-Thinker" (M.L.N., March) Nicholas 
Joost points out the resemblance between a passage in the third 
chapter of the 'Voyage to Lilliput' and No. 144 of the 'rabidly 
Whig Free-Thinker". He gives evidence to show that Swift had read 
the essay and borrowed the allegorical device of rope-dancing. 

In the same periodical (April) Irvin Ehrenpreis has a note on 
Swift's Voyages, and reprints 'the only extant letter' from Lady 
Betty Butler to Swift, 19 April 1714 (T.L.S., Dec. 15). In H.L.Q. 
(Feb.), Ellen D. Leyburn writes on Allegorical Satire in 'Gulliver's 
Travels'. For Yahoos of African Travellers by J. R. Moore see N. 
and Q. (29 April), and (22 July) for Yahoos and Houyhukums by F. 
Kermode. 

Charles Kerby-Miller has produced what will certainly long 
remain the standard edition of the Memoirs of Scriblerus in a 
volume which reprints the latest version of the text published in 
Pope's life-time together with a long introduction and full critical 
apparatus for its understanding. Though the text occupies only 
eighty of some four hundred pages, the space given to scholarly 
apparatus is not wasted on the superfluous but is justifiably used 
for illustration and commentary. The Preface describes the 
Scriblerus Club and its project, the authorship, composition and 
publication of the Memoirs, their literary background, and, finally, 
gives a bibliography of principal editions. The voluminous notes 
include general introductions to each section of the text, followed 
by explanations of difficult passages and allusions which could 

10 Memoirs of the Extraordinary Life, Works and Discoveries of Martinus 
Scriblerus, by John Arbuthnot, Alexander Pope, Jonathan Swift, John Gay, 
Thomas Parnell and Robert Harley, ed. Charles Kerby-Miller. Yale Univ. 
Press and O.U.P. pp. x+ 408. $5 or 30y. 
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have been supplied only by a learned and widely-read scholar. But 
Kerby-Miller is no pedant to merit the shafts of Scriblerian irony ; 
on the contrary, his illuminating commentaries afford an example 
of scholarly sanity which the Club would surely have applauded 
rather than satirized. The notes are followed by six appendices, all 
of them relevant to the interpretation of the text while the full 
index of over twenty double-columned pages supplies everything 
possible to assist the reader to fruitful consultation of the volume. 

The Incredible De Foe 11 lives up to its title by being a very 
journalistic account of one whom the writer considers 'indisput- 
ably the greatest English journalist'. The biography will certainly 
not supersede Sutherland's Defoe (see Y.W., xviii, 214-15) for 
serious readers who will be put off by the many irrelevant descrip- 
tions of background and historical events in the accounts of which 
Defoe himself is often forgotten. Freeman is an enthusiastic ad- 
mirer of his protagonist whom he portrays with gusto and, in the 
main, with understanding, but he mixes facts with conjecture and 
his style and arrangement leave much to be desired. The Biblio- 
graphy with its curious omissions and inclusions and its lack of any 
ascertainable order, illustrates the desultoriness of the volume as a 
whole and its want of planned development. 

The second number of the German monthly periodical, Die 
englische Sprache, Stuttgart 1948, contains an article by Gerhard 
Jacob entitled Daniel Defoe und die neuere Forschung. The writer 
resumes the task, laid down in 1931, of reviewing recent research on 
various aspects of Defoe's life and work, and notes that the author 
of Robinson Crusoe was among the first to attract German readers 
striving to renew their knowledge of literary masterpieces. Jacob 
regrets that as late as 1948 he had no opportunity to see for him- 
self such works as Sutherland's Defoe, published in 1937. His criti- 
cal survey must therefore have been particularly valuable to his 
compatriots. 

Gerhard Jacob writes on Daniel Defoe als Sozialreformer in 
Leuvense Bijdragen 9 Vol. 40, Nos. 1 and 2. 

Mod. Phil. (Aug.) contains an article by Godfrey Davies on Daniel 
Defoe's ' A Tour Thro' the Whole Island of Great Britain^ in which 

11 The Incredible De Foe, by William Freeman. Jenkins, pp. 304. 15s. 
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he deals with 'the relationship between the different editions of 
the Tour\ indicating and illustrating the changes made and show- 
ing the probability that Defoe acquired his local knowledge from 
his own journeys over the countryside. 

A. M. Wilkinson (N. and Q. 24 June and 11 Nov.) throws new 
light on Defoe and Good Advice to the Ladies, A New Discovery 
and Pacificator. 

J. R. Moore contributes a paper on Defoe, Steele and the Demo- 
lition of Dunkirk to H.L.Q. (May) in which he shows how recent his- 
tory confirms the wisdom of Defoe's plea for the maintenance of 
the port as a safe harbour in opposition to Steele's demand for its 
total destruction. 

In R.E.S. (Jan.), J. C. Maxwell has a note on Charles Gildon and 
The Quarrel of the Ancients and Moderns. 



Addisorfs Portrait of the Neo-classical Critic (Tatler, 165) is the 
subject of a Note by Katharine E. Wheatley in R.E.S. (July). She 
shows that the portrait 'is in the main outline a transposition to a 
more farcical key of parts of two scenes from Moliere's Critique 
de VEcole des Femmes\ 

In Mod. Phil. (Feb.), Donald F. Bond discusses the First Printing 
the 'Spectator* and in Studies in Bibliography , Univ. of Virginia, 
(Vol. 2, 1949-50) Rodney M. Baine writes about The Publication 
of Steele's 'Conscious Lovers'. 

T.L.S. (15 Dec.) contains a letter from John C. Stephens about 
No. 384 of the Spectator, May 21, 1712. 

Edward and Lillian Bloom contribute an article entitled Addi- 
sorfs 'Enquiry after Truth: the Moral Assumptions of his Proof for 
Divine Existence (P.M.L.A., March) in which they show that 
Addison's proof of the existence and attributes of God' was 'in- 
separable from his interest in an active morality ; it revolved about 
human virtue and man's love thereof.' 

Addison's 'Cato* and Lady Mary Worthy Montagu (P.M.L.A., 
Dec.) is an examination by Robert Halsband of her critique of 
the play, written before it was produced, which survives among the 
Wortley MSS. Halsband shows that Addison used several of her 
suggestions. 

H.L.Q. (Aug.) contains a contribution by the same writer on 
Lady Mary Wortley Montagu's Answer to Dorset's Ballad. 
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The first volumes of the Reynard Library 18 of 'compendious 
books' of 'liberal selections from the works of great English writers' 
augur well for the success of the series, which is designed to cover 
all aspects of the authors represented, prose, poetry, plays and 
letters. The texts are printed either from first editions or later 
editions revised by the author. Each volume contains a brief intro- 
duction, a chronological table giving the chief facts and dates of 
the author's life, and bibliographical notes on all the works in- 
cluded. Whenever possible, works are 'printed in their entirety' : 
when only extracts are given, this is made clear. 

Mona Wilson's Johnson is considerably longer than the others 
and is intended, so she says, to be read only by those who are 
familiar with the man in the pages of Boswell, which must come 
first; not because Johnson himself is greater than his writings, but 
'that they are the utterances of the whole man'. To read them 
without knowing him ... is to miss the vivifying power of his per- 
sonality.' She includes in her selections much that we should not 
have hoped to find, e.g. the Preface to the Translation of Father 
Lobo's Voyage, An Epitaph upon Cloudy Phillips from 'The Gentle- 
man's Magazine 9 , the (Soame Jenyns) Review of A Free Enquiry 
into the Nature and Origin of Evil, some Latin poems, and some of 
the Notes on the Plays of Shakespeare (nearly one hundred pages 
of them) as well as thirty-one of the Lives, over one hundred and 
twenty pages of essays from the Rambler, Adventurer and Idler, the 
complete Journey to the Western Isles, &c. 

Richard Garnett prints in his Goldsmith volume the Vicar, the 
two plays, the poems and some essays and letters, together with the 
abridged Life of Richard Nash and extracts from An Enquiry into 
the Present State of Polite Learning and from An History of the 
Earth and Animated Nature. He remarks in his Introduction on 
Goldsmith's habit of republishing and re-adapting earlier essays 
for new purposes a characteristic which is often ignored by 
critics to the confusion of students. Garnett usually prefers the 
first texts of essays revised and sometimes unnecessarily bowdler- 
ized in later versions, but the alterations to the Vicar and to the 
poems were usually improvements, and in these cases the later 
texts are reprinted, with as little editing as possible. 

11 Johnson. Prose and Poetry, ed. Mona Wilson, pp. 962. Goldsmith. 
Selected Works, ed. Richard Garnett. pp. 848, Sterne. Selected Works, ed. 
Douglas Grant, pp. 752. Hart-Davis. One Guinea each. 
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Douglas Grant claims that he has been able to print all of Sterne's 
writings which 'any but the specialist reader is ever likely to want'. 
Be this as it may, since the volume contains the Memoirs of the 
Life and Family ; Tristram Shandy, A Sentimental Journey, seven 
Sermons of Mr. Yorick and a selection from the Letters, it serves 
as an ample introduction to Sterne's best work. Grant's Introduc- 
tion proves how well-qualified he is to point out to the novice the 
peculiar quality of Sterne's genius and achievement. 



Johnson- as Poet (Boston Public Library Quarterly, April) by 
J. R. Moore is an enthusiastic eulogy, but without detailed exam- 
ination or criticism of the poems. 

R.E.S. (Jan.) contains an article by Cecil S. Emden on Dr. 
Johnson and Imagery. The theme is treated under five headings, 
his appreciation of simile, his discrimination, his materials, his 
proficiency and his self-disclosure. 

Johnson's Criticism of the Metaphysical Poets by William R. 
Keast (E.L.H., March) endeavours to establish 'how far our dis- 
appointment with Johnson's treatment . . . reflects genuine de- 
ficiencies in Johnson and how far it reflects merely our present 
conviction that Donne is a greater poet than, say Gray or even 
Milton' (sic). Keast shows that Johnson's criticism is based on 
certain premises which are 'brought into play many times else- 
where in [his] work' and are applied to writers quite unlike the 
metaphysicals. He nowhere sets down his literary theories in 
detail, but applies them to particular cases. The Life of Cowley 
must be read 'in relation to the Rambler, the Preface to Shake- 
speare and the other Lives' if we are to estimate the strength of his 
critical achievement and his reasons for depreciating the work of 
Donne. 

In the same periodical (Sept.) J. H. Hagstrum writes on The 
Nature of Dr. Johnson's Rationalism, arguing that for him 'reason 
was also energized by its co-existence with other powers of the 
mind'. 'His purely aesthetic pronouncements point often to a 
fusion of the rational and the imaginative', and of judgment with 
invention and genius. 

Edward Hart (P.M.L.A., Dec.) in a detailed examination of 
Some New Sources of Johnson's 'Lives' proves Johnson's indebted- 
ness for much of his biographical material to John Nichols, and 
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also shows how the facts were transmuted by 'the distinctive 

quality of his writing'. 

Johnson's Shakespeare and the Laity, an article by Arthur M. 
Eastman in the same issue, deals with the text of Johnson's edition, 
and especially with the changes he made in its punctuation. 

The Journal of the University of Bombay, XIX. Part 2 (Sept.) has 
an article by S. Krishnamurti on Dr. Johnson's Use of Mono- 
syllabic Words (Nouns) in which he tries to show that this was 
masterly at all periods of his career. He gives many examples and 
illustrations to prove the truth of his thesis, and compiles sundry 
numbers and percentages of monosyllabic nouns in The Rambler 
and Lives of the Poets. 

In The Johnsonian Canon: A Neglected Attribution (P.M.L.A., 
June), D. J. Greene reprints the Observations appended to A 
Letter from a French Refugee in America in The Literary Magazine, 
or Universal Review of June 1756, and gives reasons for supposing 
them to be the work of Johnson. 

A. D. Atkinson has notes on Johnson's Dictionary, N. and Q. (21 
Jan., 4 Feb., 1 5 April, 10 June) ; and on Johnson and Science, 5 Aug., 
25 Nov., 9 and 23 Dec.) H. H. Scudder writes on Dr. Johnson at 
Chatsworth, (28 Oct.), and C. J. Home on Malone and Steevens in 
relatio to Boswell's Life (4 Feb.) 

In a Note on Arnold and Johnson (R.E.S., April) Kathleen Tillot- 
son traces the recollections of the poet's reading of Johnson's 
Life of Pope in the Stanzas in Memory of the Author ofObermann, 
November 1849. Apart from some likeness in the argument, the 
actual words 'leisure to grow wise* are found in both writers. 

G. W. Stone, Jr., contributes an article to P.M.L.A. (March) 
entitled David Garrick's Significance in the History of Shake- 
spearian Criticism. A Study of the Impact of the Actor upon the 
Change of Critical Focus during the Eighteenth Century. In this he 
illustrates 'Garrick's importance in disseminating a knowledge of 
Shakespeare and in helping to change the critical attitude toward 
the dramatist' by his performances, textual restorations, and 'by 
the impact of his personality' on contemporary society. 

F. Cordasco in N. and Q. (7 Jan.) discusses the Monody on the 
death ofJunius, and has new references to Junius (1 April) as L. 
Macleane. (See also 10 June and 22 July). 
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In Mod. Phil. (Aug.) E. C. Mossner writing on Hume's Four 
Dissertations: An Essay in Biography and Bibliography, gives as 
fully as possible the history of the composition and publication of 
the volume of 1757 together with an account of related episodes 
in the life of Hume. Mossner succeeds in portraying interesting 
and little-known details of eighteenth-century publication and of 
the development of the freedom of the press. 

Stud, in EngL, Univ. of Texas, Vol. 29, contains an article by 
the same author and Harry Ransom on Hume and the Conspiracy 
of the Booksellers. 

Everything said in Y. W., xv. (pp. 264-6) in praise of the first 
four volumes ofBoswell's Life of Johnson revised by L. F. Powell 
applies to the final two volumes published in the last month of 
1950. The editor's work is completed with equal self-effacement, 
industry and success, and in such a way that it leaves nothing to be 
desired by those who will profit by his learning and the 'prodigious 
pains' he has taken to solve every problem presented by his for- 
midable task. It is obvious that he is intimately acquainted with all 
the recent discoveries about Boswell and consequent changes in 
estimates of his character and achievements as well as with the 
latest critical work concerning Johnson. Powell makes acknow- 
ledgements to nearly a hundred English and American scholars 
from whom he has obtained assistance but these will be among the 
readiest to acclaim the use made of the mass of material accumu- 
lated and made available. The 'editorial procedure has been the 
same as that followed for the Life : the original pagination of Dr. 
Hill's edition has been scrupulously retained, the text revised, and 
the commentary corrected and supplemented.' This procedure 
must have added immensely to the difficulties of revision, but that 
it was unquestionably right has been confirmed by the experience 
of those who have had occasion to consult Powell's re-issue of the 
Life. 

Powell's Preface to the Journal of a Tour to the Hebrides reveals 
the special problems presented by the revision of Hill's edition, 

13 Boswell's Life of Johnson together with BosweWs 'Journal of a Tour to the 
Hebrides' and Johnson's 'Diary of a Journey into North Wales', ed. George 
Birkbeck Hill. Revised and enlarged L. F. Powell. Vol. V: 'The Tour to he 
Hebrides' and the 'Journey into North Wales', pp. xxviii + 596. Vol. VI: Index, 
Table of Anonymous Persons, Bibliography, Errata, pp. x + 484. O.U.P. 635. 
for the two vols. or for one vol. India paper edn. 
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the commentary on which 'is often inadequate and sometimes 
irrelevant or inaccurate'. Powell retraced in person 'the ground 
covered by the travellers' and has consequently been enabled to 
make many corrections and additions for all of which room had 
to be found in the footnotes, cross references and appendices. He 
has succeeded in identifying for the first time no fewer than twenty 
of the anonymous persons referred to in the Tour, and has also 
been able to confirm the identity or extend the descriptions of 
various other characters referred to in the text. 

The Diary of a Journey into North Wales is reprinted from the 
MS., the existence of which was unknown to Dr. Hill, who 'fol- 
lowed the text of Croker's third edition'. Powell gives us the text 
'as Johnson wrote it', restores omitted passages and fills in many 
names which Johnson did not know. The commentary is revised 
and once more the editor has succeeded in the identification of 
many persons referred to and has described places visited. 

Vol. VI 'contains the Index with its supplement, a Table of 
Anonymous Persons with its own Index, a Bibliography, and a List 
of Errata'. The index, says Powell, 'may be described, without 
exaggeration, as a new work', but this modest statement must not 
be allowed to conceal the importance of the contribution made by 
his labours to the understanding of the text. Some brief statistics 
may illustrate Powell's achievement. The Index runs to 416 pages 
of double columns. The entries under the name of Samuel John- 
son cover pp. 188-217. Of these, twelve columns are devoted to 
important events of Johnson's Life, thirty-eight to general entries, 
four to letters to and from Johnson, six to his writings. Similar 
divisions are made in all the longer entries for individuals. Thus 
the thirteen pages referring to Boswell have four and a half columns 
of events in his Life, eleven of general entries, seven of correspon- 
dence, five of works. 

Subscribers have waited long for the completion of this great 
edition which now fulfils their hopes, however high, for a presenta- 
tion of Boswell's work that embodies everything yet attainable by 
modern scholarship, the printer's art and the skill and achievement 
of the reviser. 

BosweWs London Journal, 1762-1763 1 ' forms part of the mar- 

14 BoswelVs London Journal 1762-1763 now first published from the original 
., ed. Frederick A. Pottle. Heinemann. pp. xiv -I- 370. 21$. 
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vellous Fettercairn find described by Claude Colleer Abbott in A 
Catalogue of Papers, etc. (see Y.W., xvii, 207-8), a volume pub- 
lished in 1936. BoswelVs London Journal covers the period between 
his departure from Scotland on 15 November 1762, and his setting 
out for Utrecht on 4 August 1763. He was twenty-two years old, 
full of ambition and unbridled desires ; conscious of his capacity, 
uncertain how this would manifest itself but with a curious urge to 
practice his skill at portraiture, at recording and reproducing con- 
versation and at keeping a detailed journal of his doings, impor- 
tant and unimportant. He records everything including indecent 
adventures which most men would hesitate to describe even in a 
private diary. But Boswell has no inhibitions and he talks freely 
of all his experiences and of all his thoughts, ideas and impulses so 
that the reader comes to know him and all about him as well as to 
watch the development of his supreme gift. As a raw young Scots- 
man just come to town, Boswell revels in the life of London and 
pushes his way into every type of society : he hears George III 
speak in the House of Lords, he becomes intimate with the Duchess 
of Northumberland, he knows and does not much like Sheri- 
dan, is on excellent terms with Garrick and above all is admitted 
to the friendship of Johnson, who almost at once has 'taken a 
liking' to him, and only two months later confesses 'I do love you 
very much'. 

The Journal might have been so edited as to form an introduc- 
tion to London life and Society in the second half of the eighteenth 
century. Pottle has certainly chosen the wiser course in using the 
text 4 to elucidate the significance within BoswelVs story of this or 
that casually recorded event or encounter'. The Journal and its 
author are his subject, and it is to illuminate these that the notes 
are provided not to illustrate, except incidentally, the social and 
political history of the eighteenth century. The work is accom- 
plished with the success the editor has taught us to expect in any- 
thing which he undertakes, and the elaborate Index supplies full 
details of the places in which information given elsewhere in the 
volume is to be found. The Introduction like the text supplies 'a 
general description of certain features of the life of London . . . 
that appear prominently in BoswelTs journal and are signifi- 
cantly different from present-day modes': it also includes bio- 
graphical sketches of the chief persons in Boswell's circle of 
acquaintance whose names constantly recur. But the volume is an 

o 
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edition of the London Journal of 1762-3 and it is as such that it 
will be welcome to all those who, like Johnson, have learned to 
value the writer and to love him, notwithstanding his short- 
comings, for what he is and what he accomplished. 

N. and Q. (8 July and 11 Nov.) has notes on Boswell and 
Literary Property and Boswell and Burke by C. J. Home. 

Thomas W. Copeland is disturbed by the fact that, in spite of 
his recognized pre-eminence in many fields, there are still gaps in 
our knowledge of Burke's life and that his personality is less 
familiar to us than that of almost all his great contemporaries. 
This is due partly to the suppression of his papers and correspon- 
dence by the Fitzwilliam family in whose possession they were. 
The Earl has now entrusted them to the Sheffield Public Library 
where they can be consulted and sifted by scholars. 

It is also partly caused by Boswell's curious inadequacy in his 
accounts of Burke and in the reports of his conversations in the 
Life. 

Copeland does not attempt in his Essays 16 to produce a full- 
dress biography. He is indeed of the opinion that the time is not 
yet ripe for either a standard edition of the complete works or for 
another Life until there has been opportunity for detailed study of 
the sources now at last available. All he attempts is to 'contribute 
only a little to our knowledge [and to give] a rather full account of 
the nature of our ignorance'. 

He sometimes fulfils his purpose by his painstaking examination 
and reassessment of facts already known as in his essay on Bos- 
weirs Portrait of Burke in which, for example, the final pages deal 
with 'the record of the conversation at the Club on April 3, 1778'. 
The account concludes : 'The current of the talk centers around 
twelve main topics. Of these Burke introduces four, and a fifth . . . 
rises out of a flattering question Sheridan addressed to Burke. 
Such a record may help to restore to proportion our group picture 
of the Johnsonian circle.' 

Whether by reason of the exercise of his scholarly judgment or 
by his discoveries of new facts, Copeland makes all that he has to 
say of interest and worth attention. 

The Papers of the Bibliographical Society of America, Vol. 42. 

14 Edmund Burke. Six Essays, by Thomas W. Copeland. Cape. pp. xii + 
252. 18*. 
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Second Quarter 1950 contains an article by Carl B. Cone on the 
books in Burke's library. 

Satire in Fielding's 'An Interlude between Jupiter, Juno, Apollo, 
and Mercury' by William Peterson (M.L.N., March) shows the 
piece to be a burlesque of Eurydice. 

Arthur Calder-Marshall selects extracts from Roderick Random, 
Count Fathom and Humphrey Clinker as an 'appetizer' for those 
who have hitherto neglected to read Smollett's novels. The volume 
fairly represents both the novelist's quality and the editor's ap- 
preciation of the author whom he introduces. 

F. Cordasco (M.L.N., Feb.) proves from a letter of the French 
physician Charles Fizes that Smollett 9 s German Medical Degree 
was obtained from the University of Giessen. 

In N. and Q. (25 Nov.) he has a note on An unrecorded medical 
translation by Smollett. 

The Ulster Medical Journal (May) prints a lecture by C. H. G. 
Macaffee on The Obstetrical Aspects of'Tristam Shandy" in which 
he shows that 'Sterne has given us a relatively clear picture of the 
obstetrical customs of his time' and of the revolution in practice 
then in process and the consequent discussion aroused. 

K. F. Thompson discusses The Authorship of Yorick's 'Senti- 
mental Journey continued'. (N. and Q. 22 July.) 

A New Source of Evidence for Sheridan's Authorship of 'The 
Camp' and 'The Wonders of Derbyshire' is found by G. W. Wil- 
liams (5. in Ph., Oct.) in the Treasurer's Account Books of Drury 
Lane Theatre. He suggests that such accounts of theatrical book- 
keeping may often throw light on questions of doubtful author- 
ship. In P.M.L.A. (March) George H. Nettleton deals with Sheri- 
dan's Introduction to the American Stage. 

Fanny Burney and the Courtesy Books (P.M.L.A., Sept.) by 
Joyce Hemlow is an extremely interesting account of the behaviour 
and moral precepts enjoined on young ladies in the reading pre- 
scribed for them in the second half of the eighteenth century. The 
writer has a wide knowledge of her subject and also of the fiction 
of the period and she uses this to illustrate 'the prevailing ideas ... 

"Selected Writings of Tobias Smollett, ed. Arthur Odder-Marshall. 
Falcon Press, pp. 86. 5j. 
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of the Mrs. Grundys of the age' and the influence they exercised 
upon Fanny Burney, more particularly in Camilla. This book, she 
thinks, should be considered not as pure fiction but rather as a 
courtesy-book-novel, written with a didactic purpose for the in- 
struction of young people. 

The Grey Walls reprint of the Castle ofOtranto 17 with drawings 
and lithographs by Gordon Noel Fish is beautifully printed on 
good paper, at a reasonable price. 

John Byrom is best known to-day by his hymn 'Christians/ 
awake!', by one or two epigrams and by some minor poetry. His 
Journals and Literary Remains 19 hitherto accessible only in the 
Chetham Society publication of 1854-7, have naturally enough 
been ignored by the ordinary reader. The volume of selections by 
Henri Talon presents a likeable, intelligent man, 'Grand Master' 
of the system of shorthand he invented and rambled all over the 
country to teach as he 'spread the Gospel of Tachygraphy'. His 
journeyings brought him in contact with men and women of every 
degree and his adventures are those of a picaresque novel, but it is 
as the portrayer of many often forgotten aspects of eighteenth- 
century life that he is most interesting to the modern reader. Thus 
he shines as a family man, devoted to wife and children, and as an 
affectionate and valued friend, whose wit was never tempered by 
malice and seldom by satire. He knew the Wesleys and William 
Law, yet, though deeply interested in religious questions and in 
mysticism, he was neither Methodist nor mystic, but a devout 
Anglican, to whom 'pure religion' was 'the plainest thing in the 
world . . . not a matter of dispute but of practice'. Byrom is no 
more among the great diarists and letter-writers than among the 
great poets. Yet Talon is right to claim for him a place 'on a 
handy shelf beside Pepys, Evelyn, Woodforde and other well- 
loved classics of the genre'. For if Byrom is no Boswell who can 
draw out his friends, record their conversation and recount amus- 
ing anecdotes about them, by his self-revelation he introduces us 
to a delightful acquaintance and also gives us a picture of 'really 

17 The Castle of Otranto, by Horace Walpole. Grey Walls Press, pp. 138. 
\2s.6d. 

18 Selections from the Journals and Papers of John Byrom, Poet, Diarist, 
Shorthand Writer, 1691-1763, ed. Henri Talon. Rockliff. pp. xvi + 336. 255. 
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genuine, full-flavoured life caught unawares', 'in all honesty and 
sometimes with amusing ingenuousness'. 

The notes and other editorial matter add to the worth of this 
volume. 

James Nankivell gives Extracts from the Destroyed Letters of 
Richard Hurd to William Mason (M.L.R., April) from the copy 
made by the Bishop's nephew and preserved in the Kurd Library 
at Worcester. The volume of extracts was discovered by Nankivell 
in 1948 and it contains information about Kurd's literary work, as 
well as references to his 'country parsonage of Thurcaston and 
Mason's interest in its garden'. Nankivell prints all the forty-two 
extracts which he says were transcribed from thirty-four of the 
hundred letters destroyed by the Bishop's direction to his nephew. 

The Diary of Benjamin Rogers 19 does not in any way equal that 
of Parson Woodforde in interest or importance but it very well 
merits the careful editing which it has now at length received. For 
the writer gives a picture of the life and occupations of a typical 
country rector at a period when it is commonly believed that the 
Church had lost its influence in rural districts because of the dis- 
repute or absence of its representatives. Rogers was as much 
farmer as clergyman, but he conscientiously carried out the duties 
of his office and combined them with many that would nowadays 
be undertaken by doctors or lawyers. He was also on good terms 
with the local gentry and he deserved the praise given him by 
Canon C. F. Farrar as being 'a very worthy and beloved country 
parson' who lived 'a busy, if not very spiritual life'. 

Linnell reprints the Diary from the original MS. volume in the 
possession of a descendant of the writer, and adds to it a Fac- 
simile of the first page and the reproduction of a map of Bedford- 
shire in 1747. 

Except for some extracts relating to the town of Norwich, The 
Diary of Sylas Neville has not previously been published. The 

19 The Diary of Benjamin Rogers, Rector ofCarlton, 1720-1771, ed. C. D. 
Linnell. Publications of the Bedfordshire Historical Record Society. Vol. xxx. 
Streatley nr. Luton. pp. xvi + 124. 

" The Diary of Sylas Neville, 1767-1788, ed. Basil Cozens-Hardy. O.U.P. 
pp. xvi + 358. 21$. 
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'score of small vellum volumes' in which it was contained, were 
while in his possession for the most part carefully transcribed by 
the Rev. Francis Howes and the originals were then nearly all 
destroyed. 'However he was a very exact copyist, as can be proved 
where both the original and copy exist.' Neville was born in 1741 
and died in 1840 so that the Diary, which opens abruptly in 1767, 
Evidently not the original beginning', and ends in 1788 'with no 
evidence of its continuation' covers only twenty years of the writer's 
long life. But the journal is nevertheless of exceptional interest as 
both a record of contemporary events and of the experiences of an 
unusual personality. Moreover it is set down in an attractive style. 

Briefly, the contents deal with the life of a young man about 
town, who mixed in various circles, especially those of advanced 
anti-Government Whigs, and those interested in the arts. He went 
to the theatre three or four times a week, and was a competent 
critic of the plays he saw. 

Next he decided to qualify as a doctor and his accounts of 
his medical studies in Edinburgh and of his travels to and from 
Scotland are full of lively observation. He graduated with distinc- 
tion, and after a period in London and three years in Italy he 
finally settled in Norwich in 1783 with the intention of practising, 
but does not appear to have done so. The last part of the diary is 
mainly about life in Norwich, at that time a literary centre, jour- 
neys in East Anglia and visits to London. 

Cozens-Hardy prints only about two-thirds of the extant journal, 
but his selections suffice to prove that Neville's Diary merits atten- 
tion from many different points of view. 

Lord Herbert's selection of the Pembroke Papers, 1 780-1 794" 
provides an interesting account of political and social doings in 
fashionable circles of the day. The tenth earl of Pembroke was 
'a cultured, energetic, liberal-minded Rabelaisian politician, 
musician and horse-breeder' ; he knew life at home and abroad, 
and participated in very varied activities both reputable and other- 
wise. The papers here collected reveal his character and that of 
his son, but they do far more than this by their portrayal of social 
conditions during the revolutionary period, and of many of the 
leading personalities of the age. 

21 Pembroke Papers (1780-1794). Letters and Diaries of Henry, Tenth Earl 
of Pembroke and his Circle, ed. Lord Herbert. Cape. pp. 510. 255. 
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Lord Ilchester has done good service by his careful edition of 
Hervey's Letters from 1726-38." These form a most desirable 
supplement to the Memoirs and have not hitherto been accessible 
to ordinary readers. The letters are even more outspoken than the 
Memoirs and are full of intimate pictures of the Court of George II 
and of persons who frequented it and other fashionable resorts of 
the period. Lord Ilchester's volume is particularly valuable in that 
it casts light on the years 1730-2 where the Memoirs fail, owing to 
the destruction of that part of the text by Hervey's grandson. The 
Letters are excellently selected and annotated and will be con- 
sulted by all who need information about the manners and customs 
of the time. Students of literature will be particularly interested 
in the portrait of Hervey which emerges from his correspondence, 
and may feel that the famous Sporus passage has more justification 
than has sometimes been allowed by critics of Pope even by Lord 
Ilchester himself. 

The editor's letter (T.L.S., 19 Jan. 1951), among other points 
made, emphasizes his opinion that the Memoirs were intended by 
the writer for ultimate publication and not merely for the perusal 
of his friend Henry Fox. 

Part of the attraction of Stuart Piggott's sympathetic study of 
William Stukeley** derives from the fact that he never forgets that 
the varied aspects of his protagonist's antiquarianism, scientific or 
laughable, 'were in origin episodes in the history of taste. ... To 
appreciate the eighteenth-century antiquarians and their work, we 
must remember that there are associations between surveying stone 
circles and landscape gardening, Druids and Deists, sketching in 
water-colours and excavating tumuli. We are dealing with an anti- 
quarianism that was partly involved in the search for the newly 
discovered picturesque in nature; prehistory was non-Roman, 
excitingly barbarian, and so scarcely to be distinguished from 
Gothic in its appeal.' Piggott helps us to see through Stukeley's 
eyes 'the changes of taste and fashion which lie behind the growth 
of antiquarian interests in Britain, changes partly scientific, partly 

**Lord Hervey and his Friends, 1726-38. Based on Letters from Holland 
House, Melbury andlckworth, ed. the Earl of Ilchester. Murray, pp. xx + 316. 
21s. 

88 William Stukeley, an Eighteenth Century Antiquary, by Stuart Piggott 
O.U.P. pp. xvi + 228. ISs. 
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aesthetic 9 . One may question whether Gray's indebtedness to the 
Druids 'was enormous' ; there is however no doubt of the com- 
parable romanticism between Macpherson's Ossian and Stukeley's 
'nonsense' which delighted in Fingal and Temora. The links be- 
tween Stukeley's work and literary developments are certainly 
close and Piggott's scholarly book is therefore very welcome. 

Dorothy Stroud's volume on Capability Brown** is a worthy 
successor to the book about William Kent noticed in Y. W^ xxx, 
p. 204, and Country Life does good service by promoting these 
publications with the many beautiful illustrations to help to the 
appreciation of the text. Miss Stroud's work is of first-class im- 
portance as a contribution to the history of English landscape 
architecture and also as a study of the life of the man who, per- 
haps more than any other, was responsible for the face of the 
countryside which we think of as natural and unadorned. The his- 
tory of taste and of the arts in the eighteenth century cannot be 
understood if Brown's work is overlooked and we must be grate- 
ful for the new material provided and the scholarly and enjoyable 
way in which it is presented. 

A Backward Glance is written round a map of Ploughley 
Hundred, Oxfordshire, published in 1797 and based on a survey 
carried out in 1793. By his detailed study of a small area, Hum- 
phrey Wyndham succeeds in giving a fascinating account of rural 
life in an agricultural community at the end of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. The maps and illustrations add to the interest of the text. 

J. H. Plumb's England in the Eighteenth Century 211 comprises in 
brief compass an account of social history which is equally useful 
to the scholar and to the popular reader for whom Pelican Books 
are primarily designed. The book is divided into three sections 
dealing respectively with the Ages of Walpole, Chatham and Pitt 
and each part contains chapters on every aspect of the period, 

24 Capability Brown, by Dorothy Stroud, with an Introduction by Christo- 
pher Hussey. Country Life. pp. 224. 42s. 

16 A Backward Glance, by Humphrey Wyndham. Clowes, pp. xii -f 79. 
105. 6d. 

16 England in the Eighteenth Century: A Study of the Development of English 
Society, by J. H. Plumb. A Pelican Book. Harmondsworth, Midds. pp. 224. 
ls.6d. 
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e.g. 'Science and Culture of the Augustan Age', The Arts and 
Sciences of Dr. Johnson's World', 'Arts and Science, 1784-1815'. 
These three concern the Y. W. most closely and are therefore speci- 
fied here, nor would it be difficult to find in them statements which 
pose as facts but are extremely controversial, for instance that the 
great novelists of the century 'had little or nothing in common with 
Pope, Swift or even Cowper and Gray', and that 'none of them 
really believed in the novel as an art capable of expressing the 
deepest experience of man'; or that 'Godwin, Shelley, Mary 
Wollstonecraft and their circle, sinned for the sake of revolt rather 
than for enjoyment and then justified themselves by the principles 
of liberal philosophy'. But the book as a whole provides a masterly 
survey of its subject comparable with no other single volume cover- 
ing the whole ground. In addition it contains a valuable descriptive 
'Further Reading List' and a full Index. 

Lois H. Galbraith in the doctoral dissertation presented to the 
University of Pennsylvania begins her study of the Established 
Clergy as Depicted in English Prose Fiction with Richardson and 
concludes with Jane Austen (whose surname alone is used). Her 
investigation shows that the novelists depict the ordinary parson 
much more favourably than is commonly assumed, and she infers 
that the traditional view of the corruption and unworthiness of the 
clergy of the century derives from the higher ranks of the Estab- 
lished Church. In the novels 'the good [parsons] outnumber the 
bad by at least two to one', and 'significant indeed is the concern of 
great numbers of the novelists with the clergy' who are drawn from 
life and from personal intercourse with them. 

Miss Galbraith makes some useful points in her essay and it is 
therefore the more regrettable that her style is so laboured, wordy 
and sometimes even ungrammatical. 

The title of the book by R. A. Knox prepares one for heavy 
reading but Enthusiasm** for all its learning and documentation 
is the reverse of this and is best described, perhaps, by the word 
'racy'. For the matter is assimilated and illuminated in such a way 

27 The Established Clergy as Depicted in English Prose Fiction from 1740 to 
1800, by Lois Hall Galbraith. Philadelphia, pp. xiv -f 126. 

28 Enthusiasm: A Chapter in the History of Religion with Special Reference 
to the XVII andXVin Centuries, by R. A. Knox. O.U.P. pp. viii + 622. 305. 
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as to carry the reader on from page to page with the minimum of 
effort and the maximum of enjoyment. The subject is treated at 
length and only a few of the chapters are concerned with the 
eighteenth century so that it is not possible to review the contents 
as a whole in this section. On the other hand 'enthusiasm' is so 
vital a subject in the history and background of the period that 
it is necessary to mention the contribution made by Monsignor 
Knox to its understanding. His account of Wesley and the in- 
fluence of the Methodist Revival and his interpretation of the 
Philosophy of Enthusiasm should not be overlooked by anyone 
interested in the literature of the century, though it is of course 
true that the conclusions reached are necessarily biased by his 
Roman Catholic starting-point. 

Notwithstanding this limitation, the understanding and sym- 
pathy shown by Knox illuminate his description of the various 
religious trends, sects and above all personalities of eighteenth- 
century revivalism. His just appraisal of a difficult subject is one 
which must be considered by all who wish to understand the in- 
fluence of enthusiasm in English life and letters. 

In The Polished Shaft W. E. Brown, to quote her own words, 
takes 'the writings of Hervey (Meditations among the Tombs) and 
Gilpin and the earlier poems of Cowper as evidence that writers 
with a distinctively Christian purpose, even those who do not rank 
among the greatest, have an indispensable part in the spiritual 
progress of mankind' and 'have been able to supply the greatest 
artists with the spirit and the material of their more purely artistic 
achievements'. In her final chapter she endeavours to show that 
Shelley and Peacock were 'in the direct line of inheritance from the 
eighteenth-century Christian idealists, while they exerted less direct 
influence on other writers with a moral purpose, e.g. Maria Edge- 
worth and Jane Austen'. 

In 5. in Ph. (Oct.) A. Sanford Limouze gives an amusing account 
of Burlesque Criticism of the Ballad in Mist's Weekly Journal, 
which demonstrates how ridicule was found 'to be the readiest 
means of deflating the excessive enthusiasm of some ballad lovers'. 

29 The Polished Shaft, Studies in the Purpose and Influence of the Christian 
Writer in the Eighteenth Century, by W. E. M. Brown. S.P.C.K. pp. viii + 132. 
ls.6d. 
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Doctor Gaylard's ''Loyal Observator Reviv'd* by the same 
writer (M.Ph., Nov.) gives an account of the periodical which 
for a brief time succeeded Mist's Weekly Journal towards the end 
of 1722. 



H. H. Adams and Baxter Hathaway have collected in one 
volume some Dramatic Essays of the Neoclassic Age which they 
date from 1660 and they include the principal French essays as 
far as possible in contemporary English translations and Less- 
ing's Correspondence with Nicolai and Mendelssohn as well as the 
English criticism which forms their main quarry. Consequently the 
selections, which begin with Corneille's Discourse on Tragedy, 
reach the eighteenth century only with the third extract from John 
Dennis on p. 205, roughly halfway through the volume. Yet the 
notice of the book comes rightfully in this chapter of Y. W. since, 
as is stated in the Introduction, 'all in all, the drama of the eight- 
eenth century did not present a radically different appearance from 
that of the seventeenth. The hands of Aristotle and Horace were 
still heavy upon the dramatic poet.' At any rate there can be no 
question that the editors have provided a compact body of critical 
excerpts for easy reference which, together with the brief introduc- 
tory note to each, should prove useful to students of drama. Some 
of the forty-four extracts have not previously been reprinted since 
their first publication: others have not hitherto appeared in an 
English dress. Discussions on individual plays and dramatists, in- 
cluding Shakespeare, are, as far as practicable, avoided in order 
that the selections may concentrate on 'the serious impact of 
French neoclassic ideas' on English criticism, which at no other 
period had comparable influence on the practice of dramatic 
writing. 

Roger McCutcheon writes a readable and comprehensive intro- 
duction to Eighteenth Century English Literature* 1 in the brief 
space available to him, succeeding in finding room for some ex- 
planations and details not always so clearly elucidated in less un- 

80 Dramatic Essays of the Neoclassic Age, ed. Henry Hitch Adams and 
Baxter Hathaway. Columbia Univ. Press and O.U.P. pp. xx + 412. 36s. 

31 Eighteenth-Century English Literature, by Roger McCutcheon. O.U.P. 
Home Univ. Library, pp. vi + 180. 55. 
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assuming histories. We may cite as an example the discussion of 
Pope's use in his Essay on Criticism of the terms Nature and Wit. 
McCutcheon divides his book into fourteen chapters, the first 
of which is headed The Background' and the last, 'The Achieve- 
ments'. The intervening twelve deal with outstanding individuals 
or with representative types of writing. Finally there are 'Sug- 
gestions for Further Reading' which are noticeably up to date in 
their recommendations. 



This book 32 is not intended as a short history of English Litera- 
ture of the Augustan Age.' It deals with 'the work of a few writers 
of paramount interest' which is set against the background of the 
age ; the writings of lesser men are incidentally discussed in so far 
as they illustrate contemporary trends of thought, but the main 
interest is focussed upon the great writers, Dryden, Addison, Swift, 
Pope, Thomson, Collins, Shenstone, Gray and Johnson. An appen- 
dix gives 'Notes for Further Reading'. 

This method of approach has much to recommend it and Butt 
finds space for the inclusion of a good deal of useful comment of a 
type not usually to be found in short histories of literature which 
strive to cover a whole period. For example there is the account 
of Gulliver's visit to the land of the Houyhnhnms. Gulliver closely 
resembled the Yahoos but he still possessed some rudiments of 
reason which were dangerous in that they 'might incite [him] to 
anti-social activities beyond the Yahoo's capacity. Yet in these 
rudiments lay the hope of Man regeneration. Swift's thinking 
was at one with other thought of the day.' Butt proceeds to explain 
that 'the primacy of reason is a cardinal point in Swift's teaching in 
Gulliver's Travels', which 'is full of the anti-intellectual prejudices 
of eighteenth-century thinking' expounded in the account of the 
temper of the new age. 

Similarly in Butt's treatment of Pope's satire, of Thomson's 
romanticism in The Seasons, and indeed of every topic upon which 
he touches. His little book may be classed as a genuine introduction 
to the comprehension and appreciation of the mind of the Augustan 
Age as expressed by its greatest men-of-letters. 



82 The Augustan Age, by John Butt. Hutchinson's Univ. Library, pp. viii 
+ 152. 75. 6d. 
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The first edition of Augustans and Romantics was fully noticed 
in Y.W., xxi, 201-3. 4 In this new edition the introduction remains 
substantially the same' but the bibliography has been corrected 
and brought up to date. 

The Inherent Values of Eighteenth Century Personification by 
Earl R. Wasserman (P.M.L.A., June) is an attempt to present as 
full an account as possible of the reasons for the popularity and 
constant use of this artistic device during the period. 'At its worst 
the eighteenth-century personification is admittedly, disguised 
morality or rhetorical elaboration ... at its best ... it is at least 
intended that the morality and emotion be in inseparable solution 
in the figure.' 

83 Introductions to English Literature, ed. by Bonamy Dobree. Vol. iii. 
Augustans and Romantics 1689-1830, by H. V. D. Dyson and John Butt. 
Second revised edition. Cresset Press, pp. 320. IQs. 6d. 
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THE NINETEENTH CENTURY AND AFTER 

I 

By BEATRICE WHITE 

THE Wordsworth Centenary has produced a generous harvest of 
books on both sides of the Atlantic. In reading them the debt of 
scholars to Ernest de Selincourt becomes increasingly emphasized. 
Miss Darbishire, addressing her lectures 1 to a 'singularly intelli- 
gent and sensitive audience in Cambridge' has achieved a critical 
study, concentrated on the output of the great creative decade, 
1798-1808, which is a model of brilliant and discriminating writ- 
ing. From an illuminating examination of his poetry the writer is 
able to indicate the development and range of Wordsworth's 
genius. No student can afford to neglect a book which is at once 
wise, witty, and at all times a profound analysis. 

The useful juxtaposition of nineteenth-and twentieth-century 
critical opinions of the poet in Tribute to Wordsworth 2 should 
prove valuable to students of the history and principles of literary 
criticism, the interest of the book lying not only in the variety of 
opinions presented but in the unanimity concerning one central 
fact the greatness of Wordsworth. 

Issued especially for the Centenary from an earlier edition 
printed in 1936, the book on Wordsworth in the Great Lives series 3 
is sound and useful, with some original touches and the prevailing 
virtue of readability. 

The new and very handsome impression of Sir Herbert Grier- 

1 The Poet Wordsworth. The Clark Lectures. Trinity College, Cambridge, 
1949, by Helen Darbishire. O.U.P. pp. vi + 182. Is. 6d. 

1 Tribute to Wordsworth. A Miscellany of Opinion for the Centenary of the 
Poet's Death. Foreword by Herbert Read. Ed. by Muriel Spark and Derek 
Stanford. Wingate. pp. 232. 12s. 6d. 

8 Wordsworth, by Peter Burra. Duckworth, pp. 160. 4s. 6d. 
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son's Northcliffe Lectures,* first published in 1937, shows that they 
have lost none of their original pungency. The bulk of the book is 
devoted to Milton, but the final chapter on Wordsworth develops 
effectively the contrast between the two poets and maintains that, 
although Wordsworth, like Milton, suffered disillusionment, 'his 
deepest convictions were reached intuitionally and prophetically, 
unlike the conscious deductions of Milton', reaching the conclu- 
sion that the value of his poetry lies in his central intuitions. 

Gerald Bullett's book on English mystics 6 contains an essay on 
Wordsworth which deserves to be widely read for its keen analysis 
and ripe understanding. 

The Cumberland Wordsworth 6 is an unpretentious little book 
which attempts the 'regionalist' assessment of Wordsworth. The 
author's aim is laudable, 'to direct a new generation of readers to 
the actual poems', and for the general reader he makes the road 
back to Wordsworth sufficiently clear and alluring. 

Matthew Arnold's denigration of Wordsworth's philosophy was 
probably responsible for the long neglect of The Excursion, and 
since critical opinion moved away from Arnold and interest 
shifted to the long poems, The Prelude has been a major pre- 
occupation of Wordsworth scholars. J. S. Lyon's thoughtful and 
searching study of The Excursion, 1 of which the poet himself 
thought so highly, is therefore a departure from well-trodden fields 
into one which has been surveyed only incidentally by others. His 
work gives an account of the poem's history, traces its sources and 
analogues, expounds and analyses the contents and appraises its 
style. Appendices contain an annotated list of contemporary 
reviews, a bibliography of editions and a long note on the new 
Oxford edition. This scholarly and well-documented book is ob- 
viously founded on a wide and careful reading of Wordsworth 
and it is agreeably written. Although Lyon may not succeed in 

4 Milton and Wordsworth. Poets and Prophets. A Study of their Reactions to 
Political Events, by H. J. C. Grierson. Chatto and Windus, pp. x + 185. 
125. W. 

6 The English Mystics, by Gerald Bullett. Michael Joseph, pp. 239. 12*. 6d. 

6 The Cumberland Wordsworth, by Howard Sergeant. Williams and Norgate. 
pp. 120. 75. 

7 The Excursion: A Study, by Judson Stanley Lyon. New Haven: Yale 
Univ. Press and O.U.P. pp. 154. 245. 
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making The Excursion a popular poem he will probably con- 
vince the student of Wordsworth's poetry that it cannot be ignored. . 
In the Poets on the Poets series, 'contemporary poets introduce 
at length, and make a considerable selection from, the work of their 
predecessors, choosing particularly the poems which seem to have 
significance for the reader of to-day'. N. Nicholson's selection* 
and arrangement are admirable. The best of Wordsworth is con- 
centrated here, and the Introduction, stimulating and provocative, 
provides a powerful aperitif to whet the appetite for a sustaining 
meal. 

From all available sources Markham L. Peacock has collected 
'every remark Wordsworth wrote or dictated, or was heard to 
utter on literary subjects'. The resulting compilation 9 is presented 
as a catalogue in three parts: (1) on literary principles and sub- 
jects ; (2) on various authors and their works ; and (3) Wordsworth 
on his own works. The first two parts are arranged in alphabetical 
order ; the third follows the order of the Oxford Wordsworth. In 
section 1 , under the heading 'Criticism, Principles of, we read : 'I 
am not a critic and set little value upon the art.' M. L. Peacock's 
catalogue refutes this disclaimer, for its bulk demonstrates the 
surprising amount of Wordsworth's criticism, the extent of his 
critical limitations, the originality and independence of many of 
his views and the penetrating nature of his comments. The form 
and comprehensiveness of this work make it a valuable reference- 
book. 

A pleasant memorial of the Wordsworth Centenary is the Record 
of the Commemoration held at St. John's College, Cambridge, in 
April, 1950, 10 which contains a useful catalogue of Wordsworth 
portraits. 

The admirable edition of Byron's works 11 which appeared in 

8 William Wordsworth. An Introduction and a Selection by Norman 
Nicholson. Phoenix House, 1949. pp. xxvi + 238. 8*. 6d. 

The Critical Opinions of William Wordsworth, by Markham L. Peacock. 
Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins Press and O.U.P. pp. xxvi 4- 469. 48$. 

10 Wordsworth at Cambridge. A Record of the Commemoration held at St. 
John's College, Cambridge in April, 1950. C.U.P. pp. 71. 4s. 6d. 

11 Byron. Selections from Poetry, Letters and Journals, ed. by Peter Quennell. 
Nonesuch Press, pp. xiv -f 879. 1949. 2ls. 
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1949 owes much to the wise discrimination of the editor, Peter 
Quennell, who has succeeded in his aim of producing an immensely 
readable Byron, by omitting every poem which does not seem to 
him to possess genuine poetic quality. There is no doubt about the 
genuine poetic quality of what is included and the Vision of Judg- 
ment receives an honourable place. Particularly valuable is the 
inclusion in this volume of a 'large and catholic' selection of his 
prose writings which make enthralling reading in their intimate 
revelation of the man. The 'decent obscurity' of the critical notes 
does not detract from their sound worth. 

A comprehensive selection of the Byron correspondence 12 fol- 
lowed, which contains new and hitherto unpublished material, 
some of it from the Murray archives. Scholars, students and gen- 
eral readers owe Quennell a debt of gratitude for bringing to- 
gether here letters and journals (reprinted in full) which vividly 
recreate a fascinatingly complex personality and the circles in 
which he moved. They do more than that. They present us with an 
impressive body of virile and exciting prose. 

Patric Dickinson's introductory essay to his selection of 
Byron's poems 13 should be read and re-read, for it presents an 
original analysis of Byron's claim to fame based on his poetic 
principles and style, an understanding of which accounts for the 
anomaly of his enduring success on the Continent, where, at any 
rate, in France, Byron's characteristics are justly assessed and he is 
appreciated as a stylist. The selections are wisely chosen to enforce 
the editor's thesis ; there is a useful selective bibliography. 

In the Introduction to his edition of John Bull's Letter to Lord 
Byron A. L. Strout makes a substantial case for Lockhart's 
authorship of this impudent piece. 

In his well-documented book, The Platonism of Shelley J. A. 
Notopoulos first surveys Shelley's work as a product of three kinds 

12 Byron. A Self-Portrait. Letters and Diaries 1798 to 1824. With hitherto 
unpublished letters in two vols., ed. by Peter Quennell. Murray. Vol. I, pp. 
xv + 358; Vol. II, pp. v + 360-803. 2 Vols. 425. 

19 Byron. Poems selected and introduced by Patric Dickinson. The Grey 
Walls Press, 1949. pp. 62. 3s. 6d. 

14 John Bull's Letter to Lord Byron, ed. by Alan Lang Strout. Univ. of 
Oklahoma Press, 1947. pp. xiii + 170. $3. 

18 The Platonism of Shelley. A Study of Platonism and the Poetic Mind, by 
James A. Notopoulos. Duke Univ. Press, Durham, North Carolina and 
C.U.P. pp. xiii + 671. 565. 6d. 

P 
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of Platonism, natural, direct and indirect, which involves considera- 
tion of his reading of Plato in translations and in the original, and 
of the influence upon him of Platonism in other writers. He con- 
tinues with a close examination of Shelley's poetry and prose, 
citing and commenting on particular instances of Platonism. A 
critical edition of Shelley's translations from Plato follows, in- 
cluding *an appraisal of Shelley's theory and practice of transla- 
tion, and his skill as a translator'. 

Shelley's Eccentricities, 1 ' an interesting inquiry by Carl H. 
Grabo into Shelley's physical and mental states, is a deadly indict- 
ment of the fallibility of the psycho-analytical approach to litera- 
ture, and as such deserves to be widely circulated. 

The new biography of Trelawny, 17 the friend of Shelley, is a 
factual record of his exciting life, incorporating some new 
material. 

Edmund Blunden's essay on John Keats 18 should be read with 
pleasure by students as a model of economy in design and skill 
in execution. It is provided with a useful Select Bibliography. 

The high standard of the 'Crown Classics' series is well main- 
tained in its anthology of Keats, 19 the work of a modern poet, 
which brings together familiar poems and lesser-known verses. 

The republication of critical essays written twenty or thirty years 
ago by J. M. Murry 80 covers a wide range of subjects of which 
John Clare is only one. The two essays on his poetry in this 
volume reveal Murry's early percipience in appreciating Clare's 
rare poetical qualities. These receive proper emphasis in an edition 
of his selected poems 21 made for the Muses' Library by Geoffrey 
Grigson. 

16 Shelley's Eccentricities, by Carl H. Grabo. Univ. of New Mexico Press, 
pp. 84. $1. 

17 Trelawny, by R. Glynn Grylls. Constable, pp. vii + 256. 21 s. 

18 Bibliographical Series of Supplements to 'British Book News'. John 
Keats, by Edmund Blunden. For the British Council and the National Book 
League by Longmans, Green, pp. 37. Is. 

19 Selected Poems of John Keats, ed. by Laurence Whistler. Grey Walls 
Press, pp. 64. 35. 6d. 

80 John Clare and Other Studies, by John Middleton Murry. Peter Nevill. 
pp. 252. 125. 6d. 

21 Selected Poems of John Clare, ed. by Geoffrey Grigson. Routledge & 
Kegan Paul. pp. viii + 246. 105. 6d. 
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The same editor in his stimulating and scholarly Introduction to 
a representative selection of Barnes's poems 82 gives a vivid and 
well-balanced account of the man and his work in relation to his 
interests and environment. Barnes was not only a natural poet but 
a born scholar and he was able to use his scholarly equipment as a 
poetic discipline so effectively that what seems artless proves to 
be the result of careful and brilliant design. Barnes is a master of 
his craft and his influence on Hopkins and on Hardy here receives 
due consideration. The value of the book to students is enhanced 
by the inclusion of a section devoted to contemporary critical 
comments and opinions. 

Beddoes, with his charnel-house phosphorescence and com- 
pelling magnificence of diction, deserves much more than to be- 
come a happy hunting-ground for anthologists. The collection, in 
The Muses 9 Library series, of his plays and poems, 28 though not 
complete, makes his work readily accessible to the student. The list 
of Errata could be extended to include misprints in the Introduc- 
tion which bears marks of hasty proof-reading. The editor's 
competent account of Beddoes's life and works is marred by an 
uneven style and the use of cliches which Beddoes himself would 
have repudiated. 

A group of essays on Robert Browning 24 by W. O. Raymond, 
ten of which are reprints, makes a sympathetic study of various 
aspects of Browning's thought and poetry, based on carefully 
assembled material. Particularly illuminating are the essays on The 
Ring and the Book, Fifine at the Fair, and Paracelsus. 

The third impression of a book* 6 published originally in 1929 
gives selections from a famous correspondence, that between Eliza- 
beth and Robert Browning, arranged to form a continuous narra- 
tive. 

22 Selected Poems of William Barnes, ed. by Geoffrey Grigson. The Muses 
Library. Routledge & Kegan Paul. pp. x + 296. Ws. 6d. 

28 Thomas Love II Beddoes. Plays and Poems, ed. by H. W. Dormer. Routledge 
& Kegan Paul pp. Ixxxiii + 416. 12s. 6d. 

24 The Infinite Moment and Other Essays in Robert Browning, by W. O. 
Raymond. Toronto Univ. Press and O.U.P. pp. ix -f 249. $4 (30s.). 

26 Andromeda in Wimpole Street; containing extracts from the Love Letters 
of Elizabeth and Robert Browning, by Dormer Creston. Eyre & Spottiswoode. 
pp. 285. ISs. 
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C. B. Tinker and H. F. Lowry have performed a notable service 
in producing their new and important edition of Arnold's works. 86 
All the poems Arnold is known to have written, except the trans- 
lation from the Iliad, are here, together with his prefaces (1853 and 
1854) on the nature of poetry and his own explanatory notes. The 
critical apparatus includes manuscript variants as well as the 
variations in the successive printed texts. This valuable and 
scholarly edition of the poet's work contains a 'List of known 
manuscripts of Arnold's poems' which should interest the student. 

A garrulous book 27 concerning him, written in an arch and dis- 
jointed style, could hardly have gratified Cory with his feeling for 
the beautiful economy of stroke which produced Heraclitus. The 
author disclaims any attempts at critical appraisal of Cory's works, 
but the 'intimate portrait of a lovable human being' which she 
tries to depict distorts the lineaments of the inspiring teacher and 
great classical scholar. 

Another new biography, 28 that of James Thomson (B.V.), may 
revive interest in a writer perhaps not unjustly neglected. 

Oswald Doughty's volume, A Victorian Romantic a long book, 
is never laborious and consistently avoids tediousness, not a very 
difficult achievement, perhaps, in view of the absorbing interest of 
the subject-matter. In this 'study of the development of the per- 
sonality of an individual' Doughty has deployed an enormous 
mass of material with great dexterity to the best advantage. The 
local colour is generously but not awkwardly applied so that the 
central figure emerges clearly from a vivid background. A new 
and feasible interpretation of the symbolism of the sonnets is 
reasonably suggested and is tolerably free from the current psy- 
chological jargon except for the word 'ambivalence' which is used 
with annoying frequency. The author's notes and his useful select 
bibliography increase the value of the book which can fairly be 

26 The Poetical Works of Matthew Arnold, ed. by C. B. Tinker and H. F. 
Lowry. O.U.P. pp. xxxii + 509. 8*. 6d. 

27 William Cory. A Biography, with a Selection of Poems, by Faith Compton 
Mackenzie. Constable, pp. xv + 199. 2\s. 

28 James Thomson (B.V.). A Critical Study, by Imogene B. Walker. Ithaca, 
N.Y.: Cornell Univ. Press and O.U.P. pp. 212. 20s. 

29 A Victorian Romantic. Dante Gabriel Rossetti, by Oswald Doughty. 
Frederick MuUer, 1949. pp. 712. 25s. 
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said to have earned its description as "the first full-length definitive 
biography of D. G. Rossetti'. 

A judicious selection from Swinburne's works is 80 prefaced by a 
remarkable Introduction a revealing essay by a poet on the essen- 
tial qualities of Swinburne's verse and its techniques. Edward 
Shanks finds that all the finest of Swinburne's poems share a re- 
moteness from their subject, that it was his brooding on what lay 
behind the mere facts that drew from him a poetry of abstractions 
akin to music. An interesting analogy with music leads Shanks to 
the conclusion that Swinburne, who had no successor and no 
positive influence, elevated the incantatory element in poetry into 
a system, amplifying a structure of words to bear the weight of a 
theme, making a generalized appeal to the emotions and evoking 
moods in a generalized form. 

In the Introduction to his edition of Pasiphae* 1 R. Hughes's 
power of invective is blunted by being muffled up in a style smoth- 
ered in parentheses. It cannot be seriously maintained that this 
piece is of vital importance to Swinburne's reputation, but it 
makes, in this edition, a very pretty book. 

Humphrey Hare 82 has decided that Swinburne suffered from 
algolagnia. This interesting malady, properly integrated, allowed 
the poet to produce Atalanta. It is instructive and revealing to 
compare with this 'biographical approach' Heath-Stubbs's essay 
in The Darkling Plain (see below, p. 230). The latter has no sym- 
pathy at all for Swinburne and flatly calls him a sado-masochist, 
seeing in his works nothing but sterile verbalism and sensation- 
alism. This is the reductio ad absurdum of a method which when 
applied can lead to such different results. Clearly psychiatrists can 
provide no formula for genius. 

The Oxford University Press has reprinted at an appropriate 
moment J. W. MackaiFs brilliant and sensitive biography of 

30 Selected Poems of Swinburne, ed. by Edward Shanks, pp. xlv + 325. 
8*. 6d. 

9l Pasiphae. A Poem by A. C. Swinburne. Introduction by Randolph 
Hugjies. Golden Cockerel Press. With four engravings on copper by John 
Buckland Wright. Edition limited to 500 copies, pp. 40. 52y. 6d. 

11 Swinburne. A Biographical Approach, by Humphrey Hare. H. F. & G. 
Witherby, 1949. pp. xv + 216. 15*. 
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William Morris, 83 a man who hated all vagueness and thought that 
art should be the fundamental test of civilization. Sir Sydney 
Cockerell has written, from his personal knowledge of Morris, a 
very pleasant introduction to the volume. What a relief it is to 
turn to such a book as this from the clinical dissections which too 
often pass nowadays for penetrating criticism. 

Through a selection from the published and unpublished letters 
of Morris 84 an attempt has been made to assemble material for a 
'rounded self-portrait' of him as a poet, craftsman and Socialist. 
From this year to year account of the development of his mind and 
personality a warmly human picture of the man emerges. This 
edition is equipped with a scholarly Introduction noteworthy as a 
thoughtful essay in biography. 

An attractive anthology 86 of nineteenth-century poetry is based 
on the only criterion of any value for such compilations the 
editor's own taste. It has led him to a representative and tempting 
selection. The present writer is glad to find on p. 110 George 
Barley's lines on the unicorn, in spite of the ban, for reasons of 
space, on many minor poets. 

The range of Victorian verse is well-illustrated in the anthology 
A Forsaken Garden,*' the compilers of which display how widely 
and how dexterously they can cast their net. 

In The Darkling Plain,* 1 a series of essays in revaluation, John 
Heath-Stubbs shows how the Romantic tradition was maintained 
and developed in the later nineteenth century as a current running 
counter to the age, by such 'outcasts from their time' as George 
Darley and John Clare, by the Pre-Raphaelites and their successors 
and finally by W. B. Yeats. Heath-Stubbs is a challenging and 

18 The LAfe of William Morris, by J. W. Mackail. The World's Classics, 
pp. xxv + 380. 75. 6d. 

84 The Letters of William Morris to his family and friends, ed. by Philip 
Henderson. Longmans, Green, pp. Ixvii + 406. 25,?. 

86 Nineteenth Century Poetry. An Anthology chosen by John Hayward. 
Chatto & Windus. pp. xxii + 321. 6s. 

86 The Forsaken Garden. An Anthology of Poetry, 1824-1909, ed. by John 
Heath-Stubbs and David Wright. Lehmann. pp. 287. 85. 6d. 

87 The Darkling Plain. A Study of the Later Fortunes of Romanticism in 
English Poetry from George Darley to W. B. Yeats, by John Heath-Stubbs. 
Eyre & Spottiswoode. pp. xvii + 221. 105. 6d. 
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provocative writer the clarity of whose judgments is sometimes 
obscured by prejudices. Tennyson, Browning and Swinburne cut 
pretty poor figures in these pages. 

In his important book on The Romantic Imagination', 88 the text 
of his lectures given at Harvard, Sir C. M. Bowra analyses ten 
familiar major works of the Romantic period with confident 
lucidity, and in a final chapter rich in suggestion he relates the 
individual to the general Romantic achievement using the resources 
of his wide learning to reveal the essence of Romantic poetry. 

A detailed survey of research and criticism 89 relating to the chief 
English Romantic poets, designed, for students and for scholars, 
by six leading American authorities in the field, is competently 
arranged as an effective concentration of material calculated to be 
of use not only to the specialist but to those of wider literary 
interests. The book unfortunately lacks an index. 

Jane Austen, in the English Novelists Series, offers a clear and 
readable sketch of Jane Austen's life and letters, and some discus- 
sion of her work and literary stature. 

In 1950 appeared a new edition of Talking of Jane Austen^ 1 a 
book written, as one of its authors said, 'to give ourselves the 
pleasure of expressing ourselves at length on a subject which is 
completely absorbing to us both'. 

In the same year these leisurely discussions and reminiscences 
of Jane Austen characters were followed by More Talk of Jane 
Austen written with the same easy familiarity. 

In producing a new edition 48 of the works of Jane Austen, the 
publishers have acknowledged their debt to Brimley Johnson whose 
corrections and emendations they have followed. His text is based 

88 The Romantic Imagination, by C. M. Bowra. O.U.P. pp. 306. 18^. 

89 The English Romantic Poets. A Review of Research, ed. by T, M. Raysor. 
M.L.A.A. and O.U.P. pp. 241. $2.85 (17s. 6d.). 

49 Jane Austen, by Margaret Kennedy. Arthur Barker, pp. 110. Is. 6d. 

41 Talking of Jane Austen, by Sheila Kaye-Smith and G. B. Stern. Cassell. 
pp. 271. 65. 

42 More Talk of Jane Austen, by Sheila Kaye-Smith and G. B. Stern. 
Cassell. pp. vi + 223. 12-y. 6d. 

48 The Works of Jane Austen. Illustrated by Charles E. Brock. Dent. Emma, 
pp. 427; Mansfield Park, pp. 414; Northanger Abbey, pp. 211; Persuasion, 
pp. 219; Pride and Prejudice, pp. 337; Sense and Sensibility, pp. 322. 8$. 6d. 
per vol. 
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on the last edition revised by the writer herself, and contains her 
latest corrections. Northanger Abbey and Sense and Sensibility art 
provided with introductions by R. Brimley Johnson. A brief 
bibliography in Northanger Abbey might have contained some 
reference to the work of R. W. Chapman. Each volume has sixteen 
illustrations in colour by C E. Brock, which are fully in keeping 
with the text. 



To the English Novelists Series has been added a pleasing 
survey 44 of Maria Edgeworth's works, which emphasizes her im- 
portance as an innovator in the field of the novel, not only as a 
psychologist, but as a writer of regional fiction. 

Another biography 46 of this novelist was published in 1950, and 
is fully illustrated and documented. 

Martin Armstrong's analysis 46 of Sorrow's works, reached 
through an understanding of his character, has produced a re- 
assessment which has the strength and the weakness of the psycho- 
analytical approach. It explains the man but is insensitive to the 
peculiar magical quality of his writing which cannot be explained 
in terms of psycho-analytical rhetoric. 

Of interest to the sociologist rather than the student of litera- 
ture is a conscientious study of The Woman Question in Mrs. 
GaskelVs Life and Works." Among the appendices (which fill more 
than 150 pages) there is a long list of Mrs. GaskelTs quotations 
from and references to other writers and works. Although useful, 
this seems to be irrelevant to the author's thesis. 



A well-documented study, 48 verging on the clinical case-book, 
of Thackeray's works in die light of his equivocal personality, 
reveals how deeply affected his writings were by contradictions in 
his character which he was unable to control. 

44 Maria Edgeworth, by P. H. Newby. Arthur Barker, pp. 98. 6s. 

46 Maria Edgeworth, by Isabel C. Clarke. Hutchinson. pp. 208. 18s. 

4f George Borrow. By Martin Armstrong. Arthur Barker, pp. 101. 65. 

47 The Woman Question in Mrs. GaskelVsLife and Works, by Aina Rubenius. 
(Univ. of Upsala, Essays and Studies in English Language and Literature, ed. 
by S. B. Liljegren. V.) Upsala: A.-B. Lundequistka Bokhandeln. pp. viii + 
396. 10^. 

48 Thackeray. A Reconsideration, by J. Y. T. Greig. O.U.P. pp. vii -f 215. 
12*. 6d. 
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Another Thackeray study, 49 which presents a useful analysis of 
the events of his life and of changes in his mental and emotional 
attitudes, adequately fulfils its purpose of tracing autobiographical 
elements in his writings. 

An excellent venture on the part of the Oxford Press has pro- 
vided new editions of Nicholas Nickleby 60 and Dombey and Son.* 1 
Both text and illustrations are beautifully presented, and modern 
readers can now fully appreciate the delicacy of the original draw- 
ings from which new plates have been made for this new issue. 
There are apposite Introductions to each volume. 

The Mystery of Edwin Drood** in the Chiltern Library series 
includes the fragment found by Forster, the original illustrations 
by Luke Fildes, and the design for the paper cover in which the 
original monthly parts first appeared. This design was drawn by 
Charles AUston Collins under the supervision of Dickens and it 
may mask the solution to the mystery. This and other suggestions 
are examined by Michael Innes in his able Introduction which 
emphasizes the special value of Edwin Drood as the last, and the 
most mellow, of Dickens's works. 

Dickens has been subjected to a thorough Freudian investiga- 
tion by Jack Lindsay, 58 following the fashionable trend for such 
clinical diagnoses disguised as biographical and critical studies. 

A Bronte Society publication 54 contains some new Bronte 
material, including letters from the Hegers, and an essay on Anne 
by Ernest Raymond. 

48 Thackeray: The Sentimental Cynic, by Lambert Ennis. Northwestern 
Univ. Press, pp. vii + 233. $5. 

50 The New Oxford Illustrated Dickens. Nicholas Nickleby. With thirty-nine 
illustrations by Thiz' and an Introduction by Dame Sybil Thorndike. O.U.P. 
pp. xix + 831. 105. 6d. 

51 The New Oxford Illustrated Dickens. Dombey and Son. With forty illustra- 
tions by *Phiz' and an Introduction by H. W. Garrod. O.U.P. pp. xxi + 878. 
\2s.6d. . 

M The Mystery of Edwin Drood, by Charles Dickens. With an Introduction 
by Michael Innes and the original Illustrations of Luke Fildes. John Lehmann. 
pp. xvi + 285. Ss. 6d. 

58 Charles Dickens. A Biographical and Critical Study, by Jack Lindsay. 
Andrew Dakers. pp. 459. 18s. 

54 Bronte Society Publications. Part L1X. Volume 11, Number 4. 1949. pp. 
226-306. 
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Phyllis Bentley's somewhat rhapsodic account 66 of the sisters 
reflects something of their strange intensity and is a sound enough 
appreciation of their individual qualities. The select bibliography 
is a useful feature of this series. 

In 1949 a handsome new edition 56 of their works appeared in 
six volumes. This includes some of the early 'Angrian' material, 
poetry and prose, 'highly interesting for its anticipations and 
psychological importance'. 

A reprint of Wuthering Heights* 1 was produced in 1950, with 
a competent and apposite Introduction. The publishers are to be 
congratulated on launching a series reasonable in price and plea- 
sant in appearance. 

An unpretentious, well-written book in the English Novelists 
Series deserves a wide public. In a thoughtful study 58 of Trollope's 
works and a discerning examination of his qualities as a writer 
the author lays a just emphasis on the value, in a final assessment, 
of the novels outside the great Barsetshire cycle. 

In the same series appears a very readable, wise and penetrating 
study 5 * of three women prose writers, for which students of litera- 
ture should be grateful, especially those old enough to have been 
delighted in youth by the stories which receive here so sympathetic 
an appreciation. 

G. D. H. Cole has extracted his quintessence of Butler, The 
Essential Samuel Butler with great skill, including in his com- 
prehensive selection Erewhon, The Way of All Flesh, The Fair 

56 Bibliographical Series of Supplements to British Book News. The Bronte 
Sisters. By Phyllis Bentley. Published for the British Council and the National 
Book League. Longmans, Green, pp. 44. Is. 

66 The Heather Edition of the Works of the Bronte Sisters, arranged and 
introduced by Phyllis Bentley. Wingate. The Professor, Poems, Miscellanea, 
pp. 462; Jane Eyre, pp. 528; Shirley, pp. 624; Villette. pp. 558; Wuthering 
Heights and Agnes Grey. pp. 528; The Tenant of Wildfell Hall, pp. 464. 635. 

67 Wuthering Heights, by Emily Bronte. Introduction by Alan Hodge. 
Hamish Hamilton, pp. xxiii + 362. 65. 

68 Anthony Trollope, by Beatrice Curtis Brown. Arthur Barker, pp. 107. 
Is. 6d. 

69 Mrs. Ewing, Mrs. Molesworth and Mrs. Hodgson Burnett, by Marghanita 
Laski. Arthur Barker, pp. 121. 65. 

90 The Essential Samuel Butler, by G. D. H. Cole. Jonathan Cape. pp. 544. 
125. 6d. 
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Haven, The Humour of Homer, The Authoress of the Odyssey, and 
Extracts from 'The Note-Books', prefacing the book with a very 
able Introduction. 

The same publishers in The Travellers' Library present Selec- 
tions from the Note-Books of Samuel Butler,* 1 a re-issue of the 
1930 edition. 

The new 'American Men of Letters Series' aims to provide an 
authoritative and up-to-date account of the life and work of some 
twenty writers of all types who have influenced the development of 
American thought. The great weakness of any series, as our own 
'English Men of Letters' shows, is the uneven quality of the indi- 
vidual contributions, for the publisher can ensure uniformity only 
in the physical attributes of the volumes. That Mark van Doren's 
work on Hawthorne 82 should seem too short and James Gross- 
man's volume on Cooper 63 too long is not simply a reflection of our 
current appraisal of the two writers with whom they deal. Van 
Doren handles his theme with a sympathy and enthusiasm which 
he expects his readers to share; Grossman is Cooper's apologist, 
performing his task conscientiously, but with the shadow of cur- 
rent neglect darkening every page. The former must be read for its 
own sake; the latter for its information. 

T. S. Eliot's Introduction to a new edition of The Adventures of 
Huckleberry Finn" pays graceful homage to a work of genius, 
stressing not only its perfection of shape but its style, making the 
excellent point that the use of natural speech in relation to par- 
ticular characters was an innovation at the time and was never 
used more consistently and with more perfect adaptation than in 
Huck Finn, a book which never loses its enchantment. 

Not the least delightful feature of the attractive Everybody's 

ei Selections from the Note-Books of Samuel Butler. Jonathan Cape. pp. 222. 
4s. 6d. 

68 Nathaniel Hawthorne, by Mark Van Doren. American Men of Letters 
Series. Methuen. pp. 285. 15s. 

"James Fenimore Cooper, by James Grossman. American Men of Letters 
Series. Methuen. pp. 286. 155. 

64 The Adventures of Huckleberry Finn, by Samuel L. Clemens (Mark 
Twain). With an Introduction by T. S. Eliot. London: The Cresset Press, 
pp. xvi + 292. 105. 6d. 
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Lamb** is the illustrations which magically capture the spirit of 
the text. In making his generous selection the editor has been 
guided by his aim of reuniting Lamb and Elia, the man and the 
elusive emanation. By regrouping his material he has been able 
to give it autobiographical unity and to show the fertile relation- 
ship between the letters and the essays. An arrangement in sections 
brings related writings into association. 

In a well-produced book the editor has competently made a selec- 
tion of Lamb's letters 66 to show the development of his ideas on life 
and literature, to illustrate and supplement his essays and to pro- 
vide an intimate picture of the literary world of his time. 

A second book from the University of New Mexico to fall 
within the scope of this chapter is a well-documented study 67 of 
the Hazlitt-Malthus controversy in which Hazlitt is shown to 
anticipate the ideas of Place and Mill. 

In a reprint of De Quincey's Confessions E. Sackville-West uses 
the text of the more succinct first edition of 1822, now made gener- 
ally accessible and set in its chronological position in the Auto- 
biographic Sketches, which thus provide the necessary context and 
background for what was only a chapter in De Quincey's life. 
The Introduction maintains the high standard of this series. The 
affinity of De Quincey with Sterne is clearly evident in the selec- 
tions here made from his Autobiography. 

No student of the nineteenth century can afford to neglect so 
vivid and vital a commentary on the life of the time as the Auto- 
biography and Journals of the painter Robert Haydon, here pre- 
sented in an edition 69 remarkable for its handsome format and 

** Everybody* s Lamb. Being a Selection from the Essays of Elia, the Letters 
and the Miscellaneous Prose of Charles Lamb, ed. by A. C. Ward. Illustrated 
by Ernest H. Shepard. Bell. pp. xxvii -f 554. 155. 

66 The Letters of Charles Lamb. Selected by George Woodcock. Grey Walls 
Press, pp. 227. 12*. 6d. 

f 7 William Hazlitt and the Malthusian Controversy, by William P. Albrecht. 
Univ. of New Mexico Press. Albuquerque, pp. 124. $1. 

68 Confessions of an English Opium-Eater together with Selections from the 
Autobiography of Thomas De Quincey, ed. by Edward Sackville-West. The 
Cresset Press, pp. xx -f 340. 125. 6d. 

60 The Autobiography and Journals of Benjamin Robert Haydon. (1786-1846), 
ed. by Malcolm Elwin. Macdonald. pp. xxxiii -h 675. 105. 6d. 
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reasonable price. No man was more acutely alive to impressions 
than Haydon, nor more adroit in recording them. In his well- 
written Introduction Malcolm Elwin gives an illuminating account 
of Haydon as artist and writer and a sound assessment of his 
qualities, finding in his style a reflection of his vigorous and candid 
personality. This edition includes the entire text of the Auto- 
biography as published by Tom Taylor, supplemented by a con- 
densation of Taylor's selections from the journals of 1821 to 1846, 
the intention being to preserve the essentials of the later journals 
and so to present Haydon's life-story as completely as possible 
within the compass of a popular edition. There are sixteen re- 
productions of paintings and drawings to illustrate the text, which 
is provided with a useful analytical index. 

Mary Russell Mitford, writing much of her work under pressure 
of circumstance, achieved considerable popularity during her life 
and enjoyed the friendship and respect of a large number of eminent 
contemporaries. By a generous use of a wide and interesting cor- 
respondence and by reference to a manuscript diary the author has 
succeeded in constructing a sympathetic and readable biography. 70 

The letters of Thomas Carlyle to William Graham, written 
1820-49 and now first published, 71 are valuable insomuch as they 
throw light on Carlyle's character and the progress of his literary 
career. The editor supplies a running commentary on Carlyle's 
life and literary work, leaving a total impression of affability rather 
than of scholarship. 

F. R. Leavis, at his old sport of don-baiting, indicates in his 
Introduction to Mill on Bentham and Coleridge 1 * how these two 
essays could serve as a focal point for the extension of literary 
studies into other disciplines. 

Rural Rides, 79 in The Holborn Library series, might well serve 

70 Mary Russell Mitford, by Vera Watson. Evans, pp. xv + 324. 15$. 

71 Letters of Thomas Carlyle to William Graham, ed. by John Graham, Jr. 
Princeton Univ. Press and O.U.P. pp. xx + 86. $2.50 (165.). 

71 Mill on Bentham and Coleridge. With an Introduction by F. R. Leavis. 
Chatto & Windus. pp. 168. Is. 6d. 

78 Rural Rides, by William Cobbett. Abridged and ed. by S. E. Buckley. 
Harrap. pp. 302. 6s. 
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as one of Leavis's focal points for the study of English literature. 
The Introduction is adequate and the abridgement dexterously 
handled. 

The chief document upon which a recent Vindication' of 
Ruskin 74 rests, an unpublished statement from Ruskin to his proc- 
tor in the nullity suit, is capable of bearing a very different con- 
struction from the one placed upon it by the author of this book 
which cannot be held to clear Ruskin entirely from the charges 
of his detractors. 

The laborious and humourless Life and Works of Edgar Allan 
Poe can only be of value to psycho-analysts who, however 
adept and agile they may be in manipulating their own jargon, 
cannot, by the methods used here, diagnose successfully the mys- 
terious workings of genius. 

From a wealth of hitherto unused manuscript sources R. L. 
Rusk, who has already published six volumes of Emerson's letters, 
has drawn the materials for the first comprehensive and adequate 
biography of Emerson. 76 This is a major work of critical scholar- 
ship in its field. It was obviously undertaken and pursued with a 
lively determination to penetrate the forbidding exterior of Emer- 
son's public personality and to reveal the true nature of the man 
who was accepted by European intellectuals of the last century as 
the greatest American thinker. Emerson's philosophical preten- 
sions have long been deflated, but his importance in the develop- 
ment of American literature justifies and demands the biography 
on the monumental scale. Rusk has certainly given us this, but his 
book is something other than a pious memorial, and after reading 
his stimulating, and at times exciting, work, one is left with a 
knowledge of Emerson which few save his most intimate com- 
panions could have possessed. The light which such a knowledge 
sheds, not only on the writings of Emerson himself, but on nine- 

74 Vindication of Ruskin, by J. Howard Whitehouse. Allen & Unwin. 
pp. 66. 10,5. 

Ufe and Works of Edgar Allan Poe. A Psycho-Analytic Interpretation, 
by Marie Bonaparte. Foreword by Sigmund Freud. Translated by John 
Rodker. Imago Publishing Co. pp. 749. 35s. * 

78 The Life of Ralph Waldo Emerson, by Ralph L. Rusk. Scribners, 1949. 
pp. 592. 305. 
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teenth-century American literature in general, makes this book of 
lasting interest and value. 

Originally delivered as lectures in four conferences at Rochester 
University, twelve essays, 77 each by a well-known critic or his- 
torian of American literature, attempt to trace the European and 
indigenous elements in American letters and the influence of the 
American writer abroad. They present an interesting cross-section 
of current American literary opinion, especially on writers of the 
last century. Discussing The reception of some nineteenth-century 
American authors in Europe', Clarence Gohdes of Duke Univer- 
sity outlines a promising theme which would repay further develop- 
ment. 

A selection, 78 carefully annotated, from Leigh Hunt's articles 
on drama and the theatre contributed to London periodicals 
1808-31, of which only one essay has previously been reprinted, 
should prove of value to all students of theatrical history. Of par- 
ticular interest are his essays on the art of pantomime, material 
which he used later in his companionable book, The Town, 1848, 
and his discussion of Handel, Mozart, Rossini and Paganini. 

Excerpts have now 79 for the first time been printed from a manu- 
script in the Harvard Theatre Collection, which preserves a careful 
record by a keen amateur theatre-goer of early nineteenth-century 
plays, players and audiences that, by its very precision, should 
prove an important document to the historian of the theatre. 

The Modern Language Association of America includes a Vic- 
torian Literature Group whose researches provide a basis for the 
reinterpretation of Victorian literature. This collection 80 of eleven 
essays on subjects intended 'to stimulate the widest range of in- 
terest in Victorian study' should certainly succeed in provoking its 

77 The American Writer and the European Tradition, ed. by Margaret Denny 
and W. H. Oilman. Univ. of Minnesota Press and O.U.P. pp. xi + 192 22s. 

"Leigh Hunt's Dramatic Criticism. 1808-1831, ed. by L. H. Houtchens 
and C. W. Houtchens. O.U.P. pp. xiii + 347. 21s. 

79 The London Theatre in the Eighteen-Thirties, by Charles Rice. Ed. by 
Arthur Colby Sprague and Bertram Shuttleworth. Society for Theatre Re- 
search, pp. vii -f 86. 

80 Reinterpretation of Victorian Literature, ed. by Joseph E. Baker. Princeton 
Univ. Press and O.U.P. pp. ix + 236. $3.75 (245.). 
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readers to further intellectual adventure in a territory which is 
convincingly shown to need further exploration. 

The following volumes have arrived too late for mention in this 
issue but will be considered in volume xxxii: Booker Memorial 
Studies. Eight Essays on Victorian Literature in Memory of John 
Manning Booker, ed. by Hill Shine. Chapel Hill : Univ. of North 
Carolina Press. London: O.U.P., pp. xiv + 183. 32s. A Reading 
of 'Moby-Dick\ by M. O. Percival. Univ. of Chicago Press and 
C.U.P. Sir Walter Scott Lectures, 1940-1948. Introduction by 
W. L. Renwick. Edinburgh Univ. Press. 



By ELIZABETH BROCKHURST 

Two stimulating articles on Wordsworth by C. Clarke demand 
attention: in Landscape in the Poetry of Wordsworth (D.U.J., 
March), the detached attitude of the Augustan poets towards the 
landscape of cultivation is contrasted with Wordsworth's interest 
in man often a solitary human being against a romantic back- 
ground. In Loss and Consolation in the Poetry of Wordsworth, 
1798-1805 (Eng. Stud., June), the themes of the Intimations Ode 
are analysed and interpreted, and then pursued from childhood 
to youth in a consideration of the Elegiac Stanzas on Beaumont's 
picture of Peele Castle. Clarke accounts for the underlying feeling 
of anxiety in Wordsworth's poetry by the poet's fear of being pro- 
gressively less able to commune with Nature as he leaves youth 
behind. Yet even in old age, sympathetically described by a cor- 
respondent in Wordsworth Grows Old (T.L.S., 21 April), he re- 
tained some gleams of his earlier manner. 

Separate poems are discussed by Ellen D. Leyburn in Radiance 
in 'The White Doe ofRylstone* (S. in Ph., Oct.), a study of the sym- 
bolical use of light; and by James Benziger in 'Tintern Abbey* Re- 
visited (P.M.L.A., March), where Wordsworth's power of giving 
the essence of a scene in one key word is emphasized. 

Two minor contributions to Wordsworth study are made by 
Charles N. Coe in A Source for Wordsworth's 'Squalid Creature" 
(N. and Q., 18 Feb.) the description of the savage in The Excur* 
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sion, iii, 953, is perhaps a recollection of Hearne's Journey from 
Hudson's Bay to the Northern Ocean ; and in Did Wordsworth Read 
Coxe's 'Travels in Switzerland* before Making the Tour of 1790? 
(N. and Q., 1 April) a tour which he left Cambridge to undertake 
when he should have been working for his examinations. 

Jane W. Smyser, in Coleridge's Use of Wordsworth's Juvenilia 
(P.M.L.A., June), disentangles the problem of some early poems 
attributed to Coleridge, which were in fact written by Words- 
worth, and only 'improved' by Coleridge before he sent them to 
the Morning Post. 

Coleridge's college nickname, according to himself, was 'Saty- 
rane' ; in Coleridge's Self-Identification with Spenserian Characters 
(S. in Ph., July), Charles E. Mounts points out other instances of 
this, showing Coleridge's lifelong admiration for Spenser. 

An analysis of The Dejection of Coleridge's Ode (E.L.H., 
March), by Richard H. Fogle, reveals that Coleridge's mood when 
he wrote was not entirely hopeless, for his mind in conclusion was 
able to recall itself to activity. R. Florence Brinkley in H.L.Q. 
(May), describes Coleridge's Criticism of Jeremy Taylor. Coleridge 
ranked Taylor with Shakespeare, Bacon and Milton as one of the 
four greatest writers of English. Coleridge in Dubious Battle (ibid., 
Aug.), by John H. Wagenblass, discusses Coleridge's marginalia 
to Knight's Analytical Enquiry into the Principles of Taste. 

An amusing pendant to the 1950 observations on Coleridge is 
Vera Watson's account of Coleridge's Army Service (T.L.S., 1 
July) ; Coleridge's inglorious career as a Light Dragoon was cut 
short by his discharge on the grounds of insanity : a conclusion 
which points to the connivance of his commanding officer, since 
Coleridge was manifestly in full possession of his faculties. 

* The library borrowings of Coleridge and Southey in Bristol, 1795 
(R.E.S., Oct.), chiefly books of philosophy and travel, are inter- 
preted by George Whalley to show Coleridge's influence on 
Southey's reading at this time. Carl R. Woodring (Harvard Library 
Bulletin, Autumn), gives an account of twenty-three unpublished 
Letters from Bernard Barton to Robert Southey, in which the Quaker 
poet writes on literary and general topics of the day. 

In a discussion Of Beauty and Reality in Keats (E.L.H., Sept.), 
Q 
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Raymond D. Havens deals with the 'escapism' of Keats's poetic 
subjects: Keats would not have subscribed to the modern view 
that sordidness is the only theme for 'vital literature'. 

The Ode To Autumn, in which Keats treats of ordinary scenes, 
has been neglected by the critics simply because it is so clear. The 
harmonious circumstances of its composition are fully described 
by Ernest J. Lovell Jr., in The Genesis of Keats's Ode 'To Autumn" 
(Stud, in Eng., Univ. of Texas), and some reflections of Keats's 
reading at the time are detected by R. F. Rashbrook in Keats's Ode 
'To Autumn' (N. and Q., 18 Feb.). 

Several other notes on books studied by Keats and echoes of 
them in his poems and letters, are contributed to N. and Q. by 
David B. Green: Additional Keats Markings in 'The Rogue* (1 
Jan.), Keats and Goethe (16 Sept.), and Keats, Swift and Pliny the 
Elder (11 Nov.); by R. F. Rashbrook: Keats and 'Hamlef (10 
June), and A Note on Keats's Poems (2 Sept.) ; by Kenneth Muir : 
Three Notes on Keats (19 Aug.) ; and by A. D. Atkinson : Keats and 
an Arctic Voyager (25 Nov.) -not on a book, but on a meeting with 
a companion of Ross. 

Two accounts of Keatsiana in Harvard Library are given by 
Hyder E. Rollins in the Harvard Library Bulletin (Spring and 
Autumn): F. H. Day and Keats' *s Biography and Louis Arthur 
Holman and Keats. A correspondent (T.L.S., 6 Jan.) contributes a 
detailed account of A Severn Album recently discovered, which 
includes two water-colours done on board the Maria Crowther, a 
drawing of three young men round a table, who may be Keats and 
his brothers, and an unused design for a monument, depicting the 
Fates seizing Keats. 

Roy R, Male, Jr., discusses with insight Shelley and the Doctrine 
of Sympathy (Stud, in Eng., Univ. of Texas); Shelley's enthusiasm 
for the kindred sympathy of souls was expressed not only in suclv 
poems as Alastor, but also in his own affections. Structure and 
Prosodic Pattern in Shelley's Lyrics, by Raymond D. Havens 
(P.M.L.A., Dec.), deals with form in the lyrics in general; The 
Prosodic Structure of Ode to the West Wind' is particularly con- 
sidered by S. C. Wilcox (N. and Q., 18 Feb.), and he continues his 
exposition in Imagery, Ideas and Design in Shelley's 'Ode to the 
West Wind' (S. in Ph., Oct.), where he analyses the contribution 
to the poem of the basic images of the wind, the leaf and the 
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winged seed. Bennett Weaver, in Pre~Promethean Thought in Three 
Longer Poems of Shelley (P.Q., Oct.) illustrates the genesis of 
Prometheus Unbound in the earlier and less important Prince 
Athanase, Rosalind and Helen and Julian and Maddalo. Some light 
is thrown on Claire Claremont's history in 1821 and 1822 by 
Frederick L. Jones, who correctly dates A Shelley and Mary Letter 
to Claire (M.L.N., Feb.). 

The Plays of Lord Byron (T.L.S., 3 Feb.) have been unduly 
neglected, and G. Wilson Knight makes out a case for them as 
probably successful radio drama. Byron took a keen interest in the 
theatre, but detested the stage of his day; his plays are modelled 
on the spirit of Greek tragedy, and on Alfieri's dramas : some are 
fantastic and some realistic, and of the latter Sardanapalus is the 
most successful. 

Byron disliked having other people's work foisted on him, and 
in an indignant letter to the editor of 'Galignani' in April 1819, 
printed by Charlotte Whitton, he contradicts that paper's an- 
nouncement that a work is shortly to appear by Lord Byron on 
Vampires (Q.Q., Winter 1950-1). 

It is pleasant to find Byron being championed after his death 
by Sir Egerton Brydges, the eccentric antiquarian, who, although 
they had never met, thought highly of him. W. Powell Jones 
describes this defence in Sir Egerton Brydges on Lord Byron 
(H.L.Q., May). 

In The Romantic Writers and Edmund Kean (M.L.Q., Dec.), 
Donald J. Rulfs records the reactions of Hazlitt, Keats, Byron, 
Shelley and others to the greatest Shakespearian actor of the day. 
The only unenthusiastic voice is that of Shelley, who was dis- 
appointed in Kean's Hamlet : but Shelley was not a regular play- 
goer. 

Mary J. Ellmann has contributed two articles to M.L.N. (Jan. 
and April) on Tennyson. In Tennyson: Revision of In Memoriam\ 
Section 85, the parallel early version is reprinted from the Heath 
MS. in the Fitzwilliam Museum, Cambridge. In Tennyson: Un- 
published Letters, 1833-6, these letters to Tennyson's Cambridge 
friends prove him to be not altogether sunk in grief at Hallam's 
recent death. 

Malcolme R. Ware: A Note on Tennyson's 'Subtle Beasf (N. 
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and Q., 23 Dec.), traces this expression in Guinevere to a passage 
on Satan in Paradise Lost. 

Gardner Taplin prints An Early Poem by Mrs. Browning in 
N. and Q. 9 (10 June) ; this was the first of Elizabeth Barrett's poems 
to appear in print, in the New Monthly Magazine, 1821. Bennett 
Weaver gives the text of Twenty Unpublished Letters of Elizabeth 
Barrett to Hugh Stuart Boyd (P.M.L.A., June), now in the Hunt- 
ington Library: Boyd was a blind Greek scholar, to whom Eliza- 
beth Barrett used to read as a young woman. 

In RossettVs Two Translations from 'Old French" (M.L.N.< 
April) Rossiter R. Bellinger identifies the French songs which 
were the originals of Rossetti's poems John of Tours and My 
Father's Close. 

Some Sources of William Morris's 'The Wanderers' (Stud, in 
Eng., Univ. of Texas) are suggested by Oscar Maurer, Jr. ; this 
framework for the tales of The Earthly Paradise contains themes 
and incidents from the Norse tales, Mandeville's Travels and 
Froissart. 

Jane Austen's name never appeared in print during her lifetime, 
but the four novels published between 1811 and 1816 were by no 
means unnoticed. Charles B. Hogan, in Jane Austen and her Early 
Public (R.E.S., Jan.), records some of the praise of reviewers and 
contemporary admirers, and adds a comment on the high estima- 
tion in which Jane Austen was held between her death in 1817 
and the official memoir in 1870. 

The two parts of Northanger Abbey were obviously written in 
different moods: C. S. Emden, in 'Northanger Abbey' Redated? 
(N. and Q., 16 Sept.), suggests that the earlier light satire on 
manners was written in 1794, followed four years later by the 
addition and interpolation of 'Gothic' burlesque. M. H. Dodds 
(N. and Q., 29 April) questions whether Mary Russell Mitford's 
mother could really have known Jane Austen as a husband- 
hunting butterfly', seeing that Jane was only ten years old at the 
time of Mrs. Mitford's marriage. 

The centenary of David Copper field occurred in 1950, and John 
Butt, in 'David Copperfield\ From MS. to Print (R.E.S., July), 
gave an interesting account of Dickens's methods of work ; the MS. 
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is usually a hastily corrected first draft for each monthly part ; some- 
times this had to be cut down to fit' the number of printed pages need- 
ed, and for this reason Dickens was obliged to omit an excellent scene 
in which Steerforth exerts himself to cheer up Mrs Gummidge. The 
reviews of this most widely read of Dickens's novels are summar- 
ized by Arthur A. Adrian in 'David Copperfield": a Century of 
Critical and Popular Acclaim (M.L.Q., Sept.). Fred W. Boege 
examines Point of View in Dickens (P.M.L.A., March), contrast- 
ing that of the 'first person' and the 'third person' novels. 

In "All Passion Spent": A Revaluation of "Jane Eyre" (U.T.Q., 
Jan.), M. H. Scargill emphasizes the conflict of the flesh and the 
spirit which gives such extraordinary intensity of feeling to this 
novel. 

Harriet Martineau's indignant annotations to her copy of Mrs. 
GaskelPs Life of Charlotte Bronte are described by a correspondent 
in Charlotte Bronte and Harriet Martineau (T.L.S., 9 June). Mrs. 
GaskelTs veracity in another respect is defended by D. S. Bland in 
'Mary Barton' and Historical Accuracy (R.E.S., Jan.), where Mrs. 
Gaskell describes the environs of Manchester in the '30's. 

George Whalley attacks Ruskin's use of the famous phrase in 
Modern Painters in an article entitled The Pathetic Fallacy (Q.Q., 
Winter 1950-1), and deplores the 'mystical veneration* now ac- 
corded to objectivity 'a neutral and bloodless state of mind'. 
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THE NINETEENTH CENTURY AND AFTER 

II 
By MARJORIE THOMPSON 

FROM the books under survey it is apparent that we live in an age 
of quest, all writers being in some way or another occupied with 
a search for a myth, for a faith, for a revaluation, for a means of 
recovering from the 'dissociation of sensibility' ; and T. S. Eliot's 
indispensable phrase has done such service as almost to have 
reached the emeritus status of catchword. Symbolism, personal 
idiom, obscurity, esotericism all these phenomena of modern 
writing are attributed by the critics in their various ways to a basic 
lack of 'common reference'. Words themselves appear to have 
undergone a sort of social revolution, those which for long had 
held artistic supremacy being relegated to far humbler employ- 
ment, those which had toiled in everyday occupation often being 
raised to the heights of the poetic peerage. Repose and stability are 
nowhere to be found, even in the work of those who still cling to a 
faith. 

W. H. Gardner's second volume 1 completes his study of G. M. 
Hopkins with a full account of his early poems, an analysis of his 
rhythms and their sources, an examination of his criticism and a 
final assessment in which he claims, with F. R. Leavis, that Hop- 
kins is not only a major poet, but 'in his finest moments . . . one 
of our greatest'. There is much new material, including new poems, 
some 20,000 words of the Journal and the confirmation that the 
'long-lost spiritual diary' is indeed lost for ever, Hopkins' sisters 
having, after much deliberation, complied with his request for its 
destruction and burnt it. The Appendices, besides other new 
material, contain a learned technical examination of Hopkins' 
musical theories and compositions. 

1 Gerard Manley Hopkins (1844-S9), A Study of Poetic Idiosyncrasy in 
relation to Poetic Tradition, Vol. II, by W. H. Gardner. Seeker & Warburg, 
pp. xiv + 415. 30s. 
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Gardner is of the opinion that Hopkins' poetic idiosyncrasy is 
not a freakishly isolated phenomenon, but rather the product of 
'the powerful and manifold influences of poetic tradition', that his 
so-called 'new rhythm' is a 'bold, original and sincere re-forging of 
universal modes and experiences' and that for all his artistic idio- 
syncrasy he represents 'rule and convention' in poetry. He traces 
the influences, direct and indirect, from a host of sources, revealing 
the extent and depth not only of Hopkins' reading, but also of his 
own. In pursuit of Hopkins' debts and parallels we are guided 
through the mazes of Greek and Latin rhythmic modes, we are 
thoroughly grounded in the traditions of Welsh and Teutonic 
verse, we are shown examples of 'sprung rhythm' in Milton and 
Dryden, we even gaze into Les Yeux d'EIsa and discover that 
Aragon too employs Hopkinsian devices. These are but a few 
examples, for there is no room to mention all the writers, ancient 
and modern, in whom Gardner finds affinities or marks subtle 
distinctions. 

Hopkins finally stands out in clear historical perspective, the 
more so as Gardner has expressly avoided 'biographical trivia' and 
in his strict subordination of intimate details of the man achieves a 
startlingly intimate portrait of the artist. The artist is one at whose 
heart lay the fundamental conflict between poetic sensualism and 
religious asceticism ; who found a 'shaking of the foil', a 'jarring of 
life' necessary before the 'deepest instress' could be felt, who never 
succeeded in finding 'permanent balance and harmony between his 
conflicting desires and impulses', who, as Bridges realized, was torn 
between Jesuitical scruples and the belief that poetry is a 'social 
act' and who comforted himself with the thought that 'the only 
just literary critic is Christ'. To express the complexities of his 
thought he found a rhythm which 'is the result of a remarkable 
tension and compromise a fusing of the perfervid religious en- 
thusiasm of a Corbeil, the spontaneous vigour of the anonymous 
folk-poet, and the more controlled, aesthetic rhythm and rhetoric 
of the great classical poets'. 

Hopkins the critic is criticized as a critic should be, with careful 
scrutiny of and comment on judgments, references checked and 
followed up, and critical terms defined. In spite of vagaries and 
certain strange predilections, Hopkins as a critic maintains strict 
ethical and aesthetic standards, is vigorous, catholic and honest, 
one 'with whom it is difficult, if not dangerous, to disagree'. 
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This is a major work of scholarship and it should indeed, as the 
author wishes, 'enable any student to make an intense and system- 
atic study' of Hopkins and to do so with delight. 

Turning from the study of Hopkins to two studies of Yeats, it is 
tempting to draw comparisons between the two poets, both seem- 
ing to represent the plight of the mystic in the modern material 
world, both teased with the modern sense of obligation to 'the 
people', both drawing their 'deepest instress' from the 'shaking of 
the foil'. Perhaps of the two, difficult as they both are, Yeats is the 
more elusive, the more resistant to analysis and definition, a 
strange, unsatisfied human being. Was poetry for Yeats merely a 
compensation for life, as Brigit Bjersby 2 suggests? 

Her study and Henn's 8 touch at many points and are interesting 
to read in conjunction. Fru Bjersby takes Yeats's treatment of the 
Cuchulain legend as the basis for a clear exposition of his poetic 
and personal development, showing how closely he identified him- 
self with the mythical king, who becomes the 'artist-hero' ; she 
points out that Cuchulain themes record new phases in his outlook 
and thought and recur at emotional crises, Cuchulain representing 
his anti-self and even growing old along with him. The most funda- 
mental image of the poet himself appears in The Only Jealousy of 
Enter, where the conflict between the real and the spiritual world 
is worked out on Yeats's principle that 'antithesis is the foundation 
of human nature'. She remarks (and Henn mentions this too) that 
Yeats never developed the Cuchulain theme into an epic, but dealt 
with it at 'moments of intense feeling' Yeats himself would have 
'Called them 'eddies'. Surely Yeats did not possess the sustained 
dramatic objectivity and integration necessary to weld the moments 
into the timelessness of epic. Finally Fru Bjersby, in noting that 
Yeats's dramatization of Cuchulain was at the same time a 'self- 
dramatization' puts her finger on Yeats's weakness; for self- 
dramatization is not self-revelation, but implies an element of im- 
purity in the artistic process. 

s The Interpretation of the Cuchulain Legend in the Works of W. B. Yeats, 
by Brigit Bjersby. Upsala Irish Studies, pp. 189. 

* The Lonely Tower; Studies in the Poetry of W. B. Yeats, by T. R. Henn. 
Mcthucn. pp. xx + 362. 21s. 
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Henn's study covers more ground and tackles more difficult 
problems. He relates the poems to Yeats's background, clearly 
expounds the symbols without over-labouring them, does much to 
clarify the gyres, cones and bobbins and all the complexities of 
A Vision and has some particularly interesting things to say about 
Yeats and Synge, and about Yeats's later practice of drawing 
images from paintings, showing, for example, how the closing lines 
of News from the Delphic Oracle are a direct description of Pous- 
sin's 'The Marriage of Peleus and Thetis', which is one of the 
pictures in the Lane Bequest. 

Yeats joins in the contemporary search for a myth and Henn 
points out most clearly the cardinal error he made in choosing the 
Celtic legend; in the first place it 'lacked "significant actions 1 ',' 
and in the second it had no longer any connexion with 'the people'. 
Nor had Yeats himself, in spite of the fact that he insisted that art 
should be a 'vision of the people'. He used his peasants, as Words- 
worth did, 'for a specific purpose', and had none of Synge's under- 
standing of them. 

This sounds on the whole to be a negative account of a poet, but 
with all his uncertainties and vaguenesses Yeats knew what he was 
at heart a great lyric poet and Henn brings this out clearly, 
justifying too the lyrical nature of Yeats's plays. He was the lyric 
poet, the 'last Romantic' singing of 'traditional sanctity and love- 
liness', but condemned by circumstance to turn prophet and chas- 
tise a disintegrating civilization. It is good to read that Yeats was 
not suddenly transformed by the experiences of the Rebellion, but 
that his realization of his new mission and method was gradual, 
and one agrees that much of Yeats's poetry is only to be under- 
stood when it is recognized that for him Ireland was the microcosm 
of the world and the only hope for a new world order. 

The 'dissociation of sensibility' which Yeats had fanatically de- 
plored 'God guard me from those men that think In the mind 
alone* j s taken as the basis of O'Connor's study of modern 
poetry. 4 He demonstrates the problems and consequences facing 
the modern poet who tries to fuse thought and emotion in the 
'Post-Renaissance world', which insists on identifying the real with 

4 Sense and Sensibility in Modern Poetry, by William Van O'Connor. 
Chicago Univ. Press and C.U.P. pp. xii + 279. $4. 
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the objective. Once one has got used to its 'verisms', 'epigonisms', 
'mythologizers' and other unwelcome intruders into the English 
language, this book is stimulating and suggestive. Modern poetry 
is seen as a reaction against the purely objective view of the world, 
its retreat to subjectivism entailing a use of symbolism, a highly 
personalized form of expression and the search for a myth. The 
much-discussed 'isolation' of the modern poet is due also to the 
prevalence of objective, scientific, material values, and O'Connor 
points out that in this respect the plight of the American is worse 
than that of the European poet for he has not so many opportuni- 
ties for contact with his own kind. At the same time modern poets 
are extending the range of poetic subject-matter, and whereas the 
Victorians carefully segregated prose and verse, in modern literature 
they overlap; the novelists, for example, Virginia Woolf, William 
Faulkner, James Joyce, 'exhibit a poetic cast of mind', while the 
poets 'exhibit a prose manner in their verse'. To sum up, The faith 
in denotation has been a part of the scientific world picture. It is 
against such a limited vision that modern poetry is in part a revolt.' 
Perhaps he might have added that it is this clash between the im- 
aginative and the objective that has stimulated the revival of 
modern poetic drama. 

Turning from poetry to prose we find ourselves still dealing with 
symbols in the work of that megalosymbolic writer, Herman 
Melville, whose recent revival indicates his modern way of looking 
at things. Newton Arvin's 6 is a pleasant synthesis of the known 
facts about Melville, achieving a vivid portrait of the man and a 
fresh and satisfying interpretation of his work. He describes Mel- 
ville as 'a romantic idealist with a passion for actuality' and defines 
Moby Dick as 'a symbolist prose romance'. The books, both prose 
and verse, are not only summed up in such neat definitions as that 
just quoted, but are closely analysed in relation to their themes and 
to Melville's personality. He marks the fusion of two dominant 
characteristics in Melville's work his dependence on other 
people's writings and his dependence on his own experience, assert- 
ing that Melville 'is hardly an "inventive" writer at all'. But Melville, 
like Conrad (one rather misses any reference to Conrad) draws his 
entire significance from the actuality of his events ; in neither writer 

* Herman Melville, by Newton Arvin. American Men of Letters Series. 
Methuen. pp. xiii 4- 316. 15s. 
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would their stories have in any way suited their purpose if they had 
been merely inventions. As Arvin says, Melville's great achievement 
lay in raising sailors* yarns to an epic level, and the strength of his 
symbolism lies in the fact that his story stands by itself. Melville 
succeeded in bridging the gap between science and poetry, his work 
being defined as scientific 'literalness . . . translated into imagina- 
tive terms' ; and he is unique among symbolists in having found for 
his symbol a creature that can be weighed, measured and classified 
with all his 'passion for actuality', in whose very physical dimen- 
sions there is already an element of awe. 

Nathalia Wright's study of Melville's use of the Bible 6 is given 
point by the discovery of his own personal Bible, with his margin- 
alia and underlinings. She shows how the most heavily-marked 
passages provide the themes for his books. From a numerical list- 
ing of allusions she has found that they increase as Melville grows 
older, that it is from the Wisdom books (Job, Proverbs, Ecclesi- 
astes, Ecclesiasticus excluding the Wisdom of Solomon who was 
Melville's synonym for disillusion) that he draws most of his 
references. His characters are indeed modelled on Biblical types 
and his narrative coloured by Biblical names, but Miss Wright 
emphasizes that Melville had by no means accepted the Hebrew 
doctrine that the godly prosper, though he had on the other hand 
inherited the Hebrew distrust of men. Finally she makes the inter- 
esting point that Melville read the Gospels for their ethics and not 
for their religion, that they were for him a record of simplicity and 
innocence, 'never . . . any part of the final truth'. It may be that he 
felt that the Gospels did not take into sufficient account the exis- 
tence of such inexplicable monsters as Moby Dick and all that he 
stood for. 

Van Doren's book on Hawthorne 7 is not so rich as the com- 
panion study of Melville, but his subject is not so rich a person- 
ality. Like Arvin, he mentions the emotional sympathy between 
the two men, their common interest in the 'solitary being'; the 
'blackness' in the soul of Hawthorne which attracted Melville. But 

6 Melville's Use of the Bible, by Nathalia Wright. Duke Univ. Press, 
pp. 203. $3.50. 

7 Nathaniel Hawthorne, by Mark Van Doren. American Men of Letters 
Series. Methuen. pp. xiii -f 285. 155. 
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there are profound differences in them as artists, apart from their 
choice of subject; where Melville drew most successfully from 
experience, Hawthorne knew 'only how to use his imagination 
not how to use his experience', which is why The Blithedale Romance 
is a failure ; and whereas Melville was supremely successful in his 
handling of symbols, Hawthorne, though much attached to alle- 
gory, and realizing, to quote his own words, that in allegorical 
themes, the story 'must possess enough physical substance to stand 
alone', did not always make his story sufficiently independent and 
sturdy. 'Hawthorne's weakness, such as it is, shows up not in the 
fertility of his moral imagination, for there was no failure there, 
but in the rarity in which he found the hard, incompressible sub- 
stance . . . that could support the sum of his available feeling. 
This he did often enough to deserve his reputation, and his reputa- 
tion rests on no other triumph.' There is, however, another triumph, 
referred to at the end of the book. Van Doren does not lay em- 
phasis on Hawthorne's style, pointing out that Hawthorne himself 
wished 'people would leave off talking about its beauty' and quot- 
ing his admirable theory that 'the greatest possible merit of style is, 
of course, to make the words absolutely disappear into the 
thought' ; he claims that Hawthorne's 'one deathless virtue is that 
rare thing in any literature, an utterly serious imagination'. One 
realizes that it is this serious imagination which stabilizes The 
Scarlet Letter and saves it from becoming mere melodrama instead 
of the great book which Van Doren's excellent analysis proves it 
to be. 

America has made a substantial contribution to, and provided 
much material for, this year's literary studies, especially in the field 
of the novel. Lars Ahnebrink's survey 8 suffers from excessive 
bulk of material not always thoroughly digested, and falling too 
often into documentation rather than interpretation, with rather 
desperate clinging to technical terms and a tendency to speak of 
'naturalism' being 'found' in a writer's work as if it were some kind 
of mineral deposit. It is, however, valuable in revealing through 
his study of Hamlin Garland, Stephen Crane and Frank Norris 
the way in which Tolstoy (presentation of war), Turgeniev (lyri- 

8 The Beginnings of Naturalism in American ^Fiction . . . with Special Refer- 
ence to Some European Influences, by Lars Ahnebrink. American Institute 
in the Univ. of Upsala. pp. xi 4- 505. 
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cism), Zola (toiling labourers) and Ibsen (practically in toto) pene- 
trated to the Middle West during the years 1891 to 1903. It is 
particularly interesting to see how Ibsen was plundered wholesale, 
his social theories, plots, confession scenes, even his macaroons, 
becoming naturalized American. Ahnebrink also brings out well 
the desire in Norris and Garland for a 'national, epic novel' and 
the growing consciousness that the America of fifty years ago must 
become a 'conglomerate whole'. 

G. W. Cable, the subject of Kjell Ekstrom's thesis, 9 is an ex- 
ample of the local colourists who were working on smaller com- 
munities and regions before the 'conglomerate whole' had been 
achieved. This first volume (a second is promised) is a straightfor- 
ward account of his life and work, dealing with his presentation of 
the Creoles and his concern with the problem of slavery. The dis- 
tinguishing quality of these American novels is their vigour, the 
vigour of a growing nation. 

J. R. Shively's edition of Willa Gather's hitherto unpublished 
early writings 10 is enlivened by reminiscent letters from her college 
friends and is chiefly remarkable for the fearless imaginative quality 
and purity of style which are apparent even in her contributions 
to the college magazine. 

The relation of politics to American drama is the subject of 
Caspar H. Nannes' dissertation 11 which offers a detailed survey of 
plays on political subjects produced in New York from 1890-1945, 
reflecting how American interest is widening its horizon, the early 
interest in themes such as local municipal corruption having now 
given way to international affairs and the clash of ideologies. 

The last book to be noticed" is America's contribution for 1950 

9 George Washington Cable; A Study of his Early Life and Work, by Kjell 
Ekstrom. American Institute in the Univ. of Upsala. pp. viii + 197. 

10 Willa Cather's Campus Years, ed. James R. Shively. University of 
Nebraska, pp. viii H- 142. $2.75. 

11 Politics in the American Drama as Revealed by Plays Produced on the 
New York Stage, 1890-1945, by Caspar Harold Nannes. Univ. of Penn- 
sylvania, pp. viii + 160. 

18 James Joyce, His Way of Interpreting the Modern World, by W. Y. 
Tindall. Scribner. pp. ix 4- 134. IQr. 6d. 
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to the study of English literature and in it Tindall achieves one of 
the most lucid interpretations of James Joyce yet published. With 
an ease and simplicity that conceal great industry he extracts the 
themes from the mass of erudition which was not so much the 
source of material as the medium of expression for Joyce, who 
always seems to have used his learning for corroboration rather 
than guidance. Without dogmatic cataloguing of 'influences' Tin- 
dall incorporates into his interpretation a study of Joyce's relation 
to the numerous writers he used for his purpose Aquinas, Homer, 
Vico, Freud, Ibsen, Einstein, Lewis Carroll, Yeats, to mention but 
a few making the very good point that 'Joyce was not a philo- 
sopher, but an artist using philosophy as one element of an aes- 
thetic whole'. Tindall defines Joyce's two main obsessions as the 
family and religion, and those led him to join in the 'hunt for the 
father' the quest for 'something outside the self and larger than 
the self to depend on' (and here one remembers Melville's questing 
heroes too). To emphasize the quality of Joyce's religious attitude 
he draws an illuminating comparison with Lawrence; Joyce had 
'all the apparatus but there is no religion here. Joyce is opposite to 
D. H. Lawrence, who had religion without its apparatus'. With the 
same precision he places Joyce in relation to Yeats and the Irish 
movement 'Yeats was concerned with the traditional. Joyce, con- 
templating a break with Irish traditions, proposed new art. But 
as he remained obsessed with all else he had rejected, so he re- 
mained obsessed with Yeats.' And so that 'cyclical nightmare of 
history', Finnegarfs Wake, not only derives from Vico's concep- 
tion of cyclical history, but is consciously connected in Joyce's 
mind with Yeats's system of gyres 'The mystery repeats itself . . . 
Gyre O, gyre O, gyrotundo!' 

Perhaps the most remarkable quality in Joyce's genius which 
emerges in this study is his artistic control of his vast material ; this 
is mentioned specifically in connection with his treatment of sur- 
realism in Finnegarfs Wake 'Although Joyce and the surrealists 
deal with the same materials, they are in opposite camps. The 
surrealists pretend no conscious control of their unconscious 
materials. Joyce was always in full control. No artist was ever 
more thoroughly aware of what he was doing and of its meaning. 
Combining all conscious knowledge with what his unconscious 
supplied, Joyce made deliberate arrangements.' 

Tindall does not labour the peculiarities of Joyce's language; 
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for him it appears as an outcome of his admittedly "queer 9 mind, 
which was a mind which was 'always seeing analogies'. It may 
perhaps be said here that there is also a correspondence with the 
early Elizabethans, who were constantly pre-occupied with verbal 
experimentation, adapting their language to new outlooks and 
thoughts ; modern writers, faced also with a profound change in 
mental outlook, when words have taken on new colours, associa- 
tions and meanings, are finding the old ways of using language 
inadequate, and in the evolution of a language suited to modern 
thought Joyce is of course a pioneer who must naturally draw his 
followers somewhat stumblingly after him, particularly in view of 
the eighteen languages which he is said to have had at his disposal. 
Joyce's universality arises from his infinite analogies and from his 
supreme control ; and also from a quality which one is surprised 
into acknowledging as his a quality which Tindall defines as 
geniality; 'Ulysses and Finnegarfs Wake, for all their obsessive 
concern with pride and guilt, are genial books.' 



By FREDERICK S. BOAS 

THE relevant 1950 articles in periodicals included some of a de- 
tailed type. Reference is here made, as usual, first to those dealing 
with American writers. 

Alice L. Cooke interprets Whitman's Symbolism in ''Song of 
Myself (M.L.N., April). In Section I of the poem she contrasts 
'Creeds and schools in abeyance' with Nature which he permits to 
speak 'without check with original energy'. Alice Cooke finds here 
the clue to the lines in Section II : 

Houses and rooms are full of perfumes. . . . 

* * * * 

The distillation would intoxicate me also, but I shall not let it. 
The atmosphere is not a perfume, it has no taste of the distilla- 
tion . . . I am in love with it. 

Whitman uses 'perfumes' as symbols for the knowledge 'crystalized 
by books into creeds or schools . . . distilled knowledge', while 
'atmosphere' is a symbol for Nature, 'the source of w/zdistilled 
knowledge', primary source of all poems. 
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It has been known that R. W. Emerson served on the School 
Board and Library Committee of Concord. F. B. Demond adds 
(N. & Q., 24 June) that in 1859 he was also a member of the 
Cemetery Committee. Thus 'the philosopher, the poet, and the 
lecturer was also the public official and citizen'. 

Carl F. Strauch (P.M.L.A., June) questions the statement of 
Emerson's son Edward that the poem Terminus was written about 
1866, and in anticipation of his death. Strauch points out that 
MSS. in the Houghton Library show that the first draft was before 
1860, and he conjectures that it belongs to 1850-1 when Emerson 
was preoccupied with the question of slavery. He supports his 
view by extracts from different drafts. 

Strauch discusses another of Emerson's poems, Days (P.Q., 
April). He is non-committal on the various sources that have been 
suggested, including Young's Night-Thoughts (see Y.W., xxix, 
265). But he stresses the interest of its evolution through eight 
drafts, the first of which in faint pencil with Rubies superimposed 
in ink, he has in the main deciphered and reproduces. Strauch 
also suggests an organic relationship between the earlier drafts of 
Days and the fragmentary draft of May-Day in the same verse- 
book. He brings proofs of Days (1851) having grown out of May- 
Day 'which occurs in fragments and completed drafts in fifteen 
verse-books and journals from 1837 to 1866'. 

W. H. G. Armytage prints (N. & Q., 13 May) some letters 
written by J. R. Lowell, when he was ambassador to the Court of 
St. James, 1880-5, to H. J. Mundella, Vice-President of the Coun- 
cil. They are preserved in the library of the University of Sheffield. 
In the most interesting of them he commends to Mundella two 
representatives of Spanish Liberalism who were attending an 
International Educational Conference in 1884 at South Kensing- 
ton, and of whom he had thought well when he was ambassador 
at Madrid. 

Robert A. Hume sets forth The Contribution of Ezra Pound 
(English, summer). He deals first with Pound's earlier volumes of 
verse between 1908 and 1920, and the influence on him in succes- 
sion of the Troubadours ; Guido Cavalcanti, whom he translated ; 
the Chinese, in Fenollosa's English version, from which he derived 
the concept of the ideogram; the Imagistes, the Symbolists, and 
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Propertius. Hume calls attention to Pound's 'delicate attention to 
rhyme and assonance, the lightness and continuous movement, 
the subtle phrasal shiftings'. 

The main section of the article is devoted to the Cantos, planned 
to include 100 but of which only eighty-four were completed. 
Pound himself stated that 'the Cantos are broadly fugal, with sub- 
ject, response and counter-subject'. But the various interpretations 
that have been given of these give, in Hume's view, only a partial 
clue to the total design. After an analysis of the main sections of 
the poem he concludes that it is 'an astounding salmagundi of 
casual history, literary allusion, perverted economics, and per- 
sonal recollection'. Pound had allowed his hatreds to interfere 
with his poetry. But his artistry still provides brilliant flashes, and 
Hume defends the award to him of the Bollinger prize for 1948. 

R. W. Short discusses Some Critical Terms of Henry James 
(P.M.L.A., Sept.). He selects three pairs of what he considers are 
James's key critical words. These are Action and Character, 
Registers and Centres, Scene and Picture. Short gives an exposi- 
tion of their meaning and illustrates their application in detail 
from the novels. 

R. D. Havens writes on James's ''The Impressions of a Cousirf 
(M.L.N., May), which appeared in The Century Magazine (Nov.~ 
Dec. 1883). The Cousin relates in her diary the story of a girl de- 
frauded by a trustee who, to escape exposure, seeks to marry her 
to his stepbrother. She refuses, as she had loved her trustee, and 
retires from the world with her secret. In two preliminary drafts 
of the story James had made the heiress the central figure, but in 
the published novel he shifted the main interest to the diarist, with 
whom the stepbrother falls in love. It is in the gradual self-revela- 
tion of her character that the attraction of the novel chiefly lies. 

Other second thoughts by James are illustrated in the same 
issue ofM.L.N. by Viola Dunbar in The Revision of Daisy Miller. 
When the novel was first published in 1878 it aroused indigna- 
tion as *an outrage on American girlhood'. James had intended it 
not as a slander but as an idealized treatment of the American girl. 
Therefore when he revised the novel in 1909, he no longer called 
it *d study', and not only made his heroine more attractive, but by 
associating her with nature imagery, 'suggested the innocent 
naturalness of her behaviour'. With plentiful contrasting quota- 
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tions Miss Dunbar emphasizes that in the revised version "James 
has underlined that she is a spontaneous American girl who is the 
victim of rigid social conventions'. 

Viola Dunbar suggested in 1948 a debt of James's Daisy Miller 
to Cherbuliez's Paule M&6 (see Y.W. xxix, 268). Edward Stone 
amplifies this (P.Q., April) pointing out similarities of characteriza- 
tion and place in the two novels. Cherbuliez was at the time 
popular in America, and Paule M4r had been printed in 1865 in 
Paris and New York, 

In Scrutiny (spring) Marius Bewley adds a third section to a 
previous discussion of James's Debt to Hawthorne, and concludes 
that it was the latter 'who helped make James into an American 
novelist and who prevented him from becoming a slightly disen- 
chanted and casually disqualified cosmopolite'. In the same Re- 
view (summer) Bewley has a detailed analysis of Appearance and 
Reality in Henry James, beginning with the short stories The Path 
of Duty and The Liar, and concentrating chiefly on the novels The 
Turn of the Screw and What Maisie Knew, which Bewley considers 
*by far the greatest novel of the later James'. In the same issue 
F. R. Leavis, while setting a very high value on What Maisie Knew, 
gave a challengingly different interpretation of James's intention 
in the novel. 

G. H. Mills in a detailed article on The Castaway in 'Moby Dick' 
(Texas Studies in English, xxix, pp. 231-48) deals in particular with 
the relation of the role of Pip to Ahab, which raised the latter's 
compassion and led to a momentary weakening of his will. Mills 
discusses Pip both as a foil to Ahab, and an allegorical or symbolic 
figure. He suggests the possible influence on Melville of Cowper's 
poem, The Castaway. 

G. Giovannini adds (P.M.L.A., March) another to reminis- 
cences in Melville's Pierre of Dante's Inferno. Quoting in Gary's 
version Francesca's words, 'No greater grief than to remember days 
of joy, when misery is at hand', he points out that Melville melo- 
dramatically develops them when Pierre has heard of his mother's 
death and his disinheritance. *This recalling of innocence and joy 
in the hour of remorsefulness and woe ; this is as heating red-hot 
the pincers that tear us.' 

Titus Hillway in Melville as Critic of Science (M.L.N., June) 
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explains and illustrates the novelist's antagonism to the scientific 
spirit, which he thought coldly inhuman, exaggerated in its claims, 
destructive of beauty and inimical to religion. Especially in his 
earlier novels he satirizes scientists, including medical men, and 
he lays to their account the evils of the industrial system. 



T. S. Eliot forms a natural bridge from American to British writers. 
A(rnold) D(avenport) contributes Some Notes on 'The Waste Land'' 
to N. & Q. (19 Aug.). Among them is the comparison of the 
woman of the waste land, The Lady of the Rocks' (1. 49) with 
Da Vinci's Mona Lisa, as described by Pater. Interesting sugges- 
tions are made on the significance of Eliot's echoes in 11. 71-5 and 
118 of phrases from Webster, in The White Devil and The Devil's 
Law-Case. Another Elizabethan dramatist, Kyd, furnishes the 
quotation in 1. 431, 'Why then I'll fit you. Heironymo's mad 
againe.' The first half of the line is spoken by Hieronymo, when 
preparing 'the play within the play' ; the second is the sub-title of 
The Spanish Tragedy. Davenport's interpretation is that 'the pro- 
tagonist's acceptance of what is in reality the deepest truth will 
seem to the present world mere madness'. 

Other parallels in Eliot's poetry are suggested (M.L.N., June) by 
R. L, Morris between the opening lines in 4 The Game of Chess' 
and a passage in Conrad's story, The Return ; and by Grover Smith 
between lines in Little Gidding and a speech in Tourneur's The 
Atheist's Tragedy, and the opening of East Coker and a passage in 
Corbiere's Les Amours Jeunes. 

The very elaborate essay on The Structure of The Waste Land' 
by George Williamson (Mod. Phil., Feb.) with its detailed analysis 
and interpretation of each of the five parts of the poem, does not 
lend itself to summary in The Year's Work. All students of Eliot's 
work will find in it highly suggestive material for thought and 
discussion. 

In Scrutiny (spring) L. A. Cormican sends from Ottawa a contri- 
bution to a symposium begun in the previous volume, Mr. Eliot 
and Social Biology. In this he discusses Eliot's Notes towards the 
Definition of Culture. He goes critically through many of its main 
points, and concludes that 'in the field of social biology his mind 
is not the finely adjusted, delicately probing instrument it is in his 
criticism'. 
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J. E. Harrison discusses Hardy's Tragic Synthesis (D.U.J., Dec.) 
Though Hardy is a self-confessed pessimist, Harrison holds that 
most of his work 'is by no means tragic, and the claim of his 
various media must be examined carefully'. In the case of The 
Dynasts, 'the breadth and scope of the work make it impossible 
for any human figure to assume proportions and a degree of indi- 
viduality remotely equal to those demanded by a tragic role'. Of 
the novels, in Harrison's view, there are only six to be considered 
in this connexion, and in three of these, Far from the Madding 
Crowd, The Return of the Native, The Woodlanders, 'suffering is 
distributed, insulated in separate lives, and we have no simple, 
personal consummation of the tragic'. It is for the first time in 
The Mayor of Casterbridge that one character, Michael Henchard, 
becomes a predominant tragic figure. And he has his successors in 
Tess and in Jude who complete Hardy's tragic trio. 

As a supplement to Harrison's article may be taken H.O. 
Brogan's ' Visible Essences' in 'The Mayor of Casterbridge* (E.L.H., 
Dec.) which, in a phrase of Hardy's own when the novel was 
appearing in serial form, proffers a detailed interpretation of its 
symbolic significance. 

Lance O. Tingay supplies (N. & Q., 28 Oct.) an interesting account 
of the contents of Anthony Trollope's Library. This is taken from 
the copy in the John Forster collection in the Victoria and Albert 
Museum of the printed catalogue of the novelist's books presented 
by him to Forster. It contains approximately 3,300 entries, repre- 
senting something more than that number of volumes. It is some- 
what surprising that the chief part of it consists of dramatic works. 
There are eight editions of Shakespeare, in forty-seven volumes, 
and another forty-seven of the Shakespeare Society publications. 
The playwrights of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries are 
well represented, and the library included the collections by Mrs. 
Inchbald, Hawkins, Dodsley, and Dilke. There are translations 
of Euripides and of Faust, and editions of Molfere. 

Poetry, especially in the Aldine and Bell collections, is at least as 
fully represented as fiction which included besides the leading later 
names a collection of fifty volumes of eighteenth-century novelists. 
The catalogue lists, without details, 71 of Trollope's volumes, 55 of 
Mrs. Trollope, 38 of Thomas Adolphus and eight of Fanny. 

For the other miscellaneous groups of books reference must be 
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made to Tingay's article which proves that Trollope was certainly 
a 'general reader'. 

A. H. J. Baines suggests (N. & Q. 9 28 Oct.) that Robert Bridges's 
lyric Anniversary beginning, 'What is sweeter than new-mown hay' 
was based on a stanza beginning 'What's sweeter than the new- 
blown rose', in Six Select Songs ... set to music by James Newton 
(c. 1775) who probably also wrote the words. 

Another striking case of a source is indicated by Kathleen Tillot- 
son in Lewis Carroll and the Kitten on the Hearth (English), 
autumn). In November 1846, Blackwood's Magazine had a satirical 
article on Dickens's The Cricket on the Hearth. It said 'It was the 
kitten that began it, and not the cat', and it introduced a tall girl, 
with a ball of worsted with which the kitten had a long game. 
Mrs. Tillotson points out that Lewis Carroll had this passage at 
the back of his mind when he wrote the opening paragraphs, which 
she quotes, of Alice Through the Looking Glass. She suggests that 
it was not conscious imitation but a revival of what had long lain 
dormant in his mind ; and that it was 'a small instance of a large 
and growing responsibility for the modern critic of Carroll's work ; 
that of replacing the writer in his full context of Victorian litera- 
ture.' 

Two letters of another master of inspired nonsense, Edward 
Lear, are published by William E. Buckley (N. & Q., 14 Oct.). 
They are dated 5 and 9 Aug. 1859, and are addressed to F. M. 
Evans, of the firm of Bradbury and Evans, proprietors of Once a 
Week, 1859-69. The letters are not concerned with Lear's humor- 
ous achievements but with his serious drawings and with the invita- 
tion to become a contributor to Once a Week. He thanks Evans 
on 9 Aug. for sending him the first monthly part, in which he 
praises highly Tennyson's poem, The Grandmother. On 5 Aug. he had 
similarly thanked him for sending a copy of The Idylls of the King, 
duplicating one he had already ordered. 

Lear's intimate connexion with Tennyson gets further notice in 
Jorgen Andersen's article, Edward Lear and the Origin of Nonsense 
(Eng. Stud., Oct.), a biographical sketch of the painter-poet, illus- 
trated by a hitherto unpublished drawing of him in 1840 by a 
Danish artist in Rome. Owing to illness and lack of means his 
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ambitions were in many respects frustrated, and, in Andersen's 
words 'despairing of life as a whole, he found his solace in twisting 
serious thoughts into nonsense 9 . But his limericks show his mastery 
of form, and as an artist it was not in landscapes but in his draw- 
ings of birds that he made his mark. 

J. Gordon Eaker discusses in detail Galsworthy and the Modern 
Mind(P.Q. 9 Jan.). Looking back to the later Victorian age, while 
at the same time looking around in his own age, his various writ- 
ings from early in the twentieth century till his death in 1933 
throw light on a period of special transition. Most of his earlier 
novels and essays present different aspects of the liberal idea. With 
illustrations from these and his plays Eaker picks out what he 
considers to be the chief of these aspects. 

Galsworthy begins with an attempt to liberate the British mind 
from what he felt was its undue complacency. He championed the 
emancipation of women, especially from the tie of an unhappy 
marriage. In trade disputes, as in his play Strife, he aimed at 
bringing about better relations between employers and employed. 
He crusaded against the slum dwellings which were one of the 
worst results of the industrial revolution and the consequent 
crowding into towns. In Justice he pleaded for the equality of rich 
and poor before the law. In his 1924 Presidential Address to the 
English Association he asserted "there is perhaps no greater 
divider of society than the difference in viva voce expression'. 

Eaker finds that after the first world war Galsworthy took up a 
more traditional position. He spoke more of the value of property, 
he deplored the breakdown of moral standards, he took a more 
conservative attitude to religion. But always 'faith in independence 
and in the untrammelled exercise of creative power was the corner- 
stone of Galsworthy's work'. And the clash of informing ideas, 
both in novels and plays, determined the form. 

The search for the underlying principle in part of the work of 
another novelist is also conducted by J. M. S. Tomkins in Kipling's 
Later Tales: theThemeofHealing(M.L.R. 9 Jan.). MissTomkins con- 
siders that Kipling's later writings have not received enough atten- 
tion as works of art or for their content She seeks to show that the 
subject of healing, which had been prominent in Kipling's earlier 
tales, became dominant in his last two books. 'It will be found that 
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it provides a harmonizing principle, within which tales, widely 
divergent in kind, period, handling and achievement, are seen to 
be closely interrelated.' 

In support of this claim MissTomkins analyses at some length the 
chief contents of the two collections Debits and Credits (1926) and 
Limits and Rewards (1932) and shows how the tales hook into each 
other in all directions. For details of his careful and suggestive 
interpretation readers should refer to the article. Moreover it con- 
tains the warning that the more he was occupied with the theme of 
healing, 'the more firmly rooted was Kipling's conviction that for 
man on earth storm is the inevitable and proper milieu'. 

R. V. Osbourn gives an account of The British Quarterly Review 
(R.E.S., April). The Review was founded in 1845 to be the organ 
of the more cultured section of British Nonconformists, and to 
discourage any form of narrow sectarianism! Its first editor was 
Robert Vaughan, President of Lancashire Independent College, 
who was succeeded in 1865 by H. R. Reynolds and Henry Alton, 
the latter being the sole editor from 1874 till 1886, when the 
Review was discontinued. 

Contributors were given a free hand in their choice and treat- 
ment of subjects, which were literary and general more than theo- 
logical. Among them were Mark Pattison, Walter Besant, Edward 
Freeman, and R, H. Hutton, whose review of Matthew Arnold's 
poems in April 1872, was praised by Arnold himself. The justice 
of some of Arnold's prose censure of Nonconformist failings was 
admitted, but exception was taken to his manner of attack. There 
were notable reviews also of the poetry of Tennyson and of the 
Brownings. 

Guy Boas writes on Lytton Strachey Dramatic Critic (Eng- 
lish, spring). He calls to mind that Lytton was dramatic critic as 
'Ignotus' from November 1907 to February 1909 of The Spectator, 
of which his cousin, St. Loe Strachey, was editor. He was equipped 
for his critical function by being thoroughly versed in the first 
principles of drama from Aristotle downwards, and because he 
was judging miscellaneous theatrical productions by "fundamental 
standards his notices are a remarkably discerning and illuminating 
guide to essentials'. Boas quotes a number of instances of his criti- 
cal acumen, combining wit and wisdom. He also calls attention 
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to some of Strachey's general articles on dramatic subjects. He 
was sceptical of the scheme for a National Theatre under trustees 
like the British Museum because "drama is not a science : it is an 
art/ He was constantly preoccupied with the problems of Shake- 
spearian production. He insisted that ? .as Shakespeare was supreme 
both as poet and dramatist, the most important point was the 
delivery of the words. The actor will always produce the greatest 
effect who can convey simply and solely what Shakespeare wrote.' 

E. K. Brown's Bibliographical Note on Walter Pater's 'Appre- 
ciation' (M.L.N., April) points out that C. L. Shadwell was mis- 
taken in stating that three of the essays in the first edition of this 
volume had not previously been published. They had appeared in 
various magazines. The most important was 'Aesthetic Poetry', 
which had been the first part of an unsigned review of 'Poems of 
William Morris', in The Westminster Review, Oct. 1 868. Brown calls 
attention, with quotations, to the changes made by Pater in this 
article, which softened its anti-religious tone, before its inclusion 
in Appreciations (1889). 

In the same issue of M.L.N., 3. H. Bockley writes on The Sup- 
pressed 'Conclusion* to Pater's Renaissance (1873), which he re- 
moved from the second edition (1877) because, as he said, 'it might 
possibly mislead some of those young men into whose hands it 
might fall'. Bockley, following more explicitly a hinted suggestion 
by Geoffrey Tillotson in E. A. Essays & Studies, xxxii, holds that 
Pater was led to omit the 'Conclusion' by W. H. Mallock's parody 
of him as Mr. Rose in The New Republic. He was alarmed lest he 
should be credited with Mr. Rose's 'somewhat perverse eroticism'. 

In The Making of an Elegy (Mod. Phil, Nov.) Marion Witt 
traces the process by which Yeats came to write his poem 'In 
Memory of Major Robert Gregory'. Son of Lady Gregory, Robert 
was killed leading his air squadron on 28 January 1918. Yeats's 
first tribute to him was a prose note in The Observer, recording his 
many talents, above all his gift as a painter. Soon afterwards Yeats 
wrote his elegy on the young airman 'Shepherd and Goatherd' 
a pastoral akin to Spenser's on Sidney, but which failed to catch the 
inspiration of its model. In the summer of 1918 Yeats moved into 
the Norman castle of Ballylee, well known to Gregory who had 
made a sepia drawing of it. Yeats with these associations wrote his 
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longer poem in eight-lined stanzas, partly with slant rhymes (e.g. 
house, us\ creating 'the double effect of intimate personal talk and 
heroic elegy'. This is illustrated by quotations, and as Yeats had 
written earlier that 'all noble things are the result of warfare', he 
could 'understand the ecstasy of Gregory's life in war, and even 
that, for the dead man, the end was happy'. 

In A Note on Housmarfs Use of the Bible (M.L.N., March) 
D. P. Harding draws attention to No. XXII in More Poems in 
its relation to Ecclesiastes, chap. XII. The eighth line in the poem 
'Before desire shall fail' echoes memorable words in Ecclesiastes. 
The opening lines, 'Ho, everyone that thirsteth . . . come to the 
stolen waters', borrow from Isaiah Iv. i. 3, while the epithet 'stolen' 
before 'waters' is taken from Proverbs, ix. 17. Harding points out 
that Housman's use of these scriptural phrases is ironical. Man is 
being exhorted to partake of the sensual pleasures of the moment. 

Elisabeth Schneider discusses Two Metaphysical Images in 
Hopkins' s 'The Wreck of the Deutschland' (M.L.N., May). They 
are in the fourth stanza. In the first image the poet speaks of him- 
self as 'soft sift in an hourglass'. In the other he is steady as water 
in a well, and from an entry in his journal it appears that he is here 
thinking of St. Winifred's well at Holywell which he visited on 
8 October 1874 and later. Miss Schneider explains the puzzling 
epithet 'roped' as applied to water by reference to Hopkins's 
use of the word in his notebooks 'to describe effects of coiling and 
sinuosity, without any reference to the connecting or tying func- 
tions of rope'. The images of repose, on the one hand, and of 
movement on the other, have for Hopkins their parallel in his 
spiritual dedication to service. 

D. S. R. Welland discusses Half-Rhyme in Wilfred Owen: Its 
Derivation and Use (R.E.S., July). Half-Rhyme is more generally 
known as Assonance, which retains the initial consonant instead of 
the vowel sound, as in rhyme. Welland first refers to the presence 
of half-rhyme in the poetry of Henry Vaughan, G. M. Hopkins 
and Emily Dickinson, but is doubtful whether any of them in- 
fluenced Owen. Nor does he think it likely that he owed anything 
to Welsh versification, as his family claimed to be of English 
stock. Welland suggests that if he had a source it was the French 
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verse of Jules Remains whose experiments in French prosody were 
akin to those of Owen in English. 

It was with 'Exposure' in February 1917, that Owen first showed 
full mastery of half-rhyme. Thirteen of the poems in which he uses 
it were written in the last twenty months of his life, and all but 
two of these are connected with war. Half-rhyme, as Welland says, 
gave them 'a haunting uneasiness, a sense of frustration and melan- 
choly' in keeping with their mood. The article as a whole deserves 
attention from all admirers of Owen's poetry. 

D. S. Bland discussing The Tragic Hero in Modern Literature 
(the Cambridge Journal, Jan,) states that Murder in the Cathedral 
cleared the way for a richer procession of poetic dramas in the com- 
mercial theatre than anything produced since the death of Dryden. 
But Eliot's play 'is a drama of situation rather than of character.' 
In the plays and novels by various authors that followed, the in- 
dividual as hero, as Bland shows, is replaced more and more by a 
symbolic personage, as in Joyce's Ulysses and Finnegarfs Wake, 
The chief exception is Harry in The Family Reunion. 



XV 
BIBLIOGRAPHICA 

By HERBERT J. DAVIS 

THE year 1950 was remarkable for the publication of important 
new books of reference and for some valuable reprints of other 
standard works. 1 The first volume of the Paper Publications 
Society contains the fruits of Edward Heawood's forty years' 
research on Watermarks, mainly of the Seventeenth and Eighteenth 
Centuries* with admirable illustrations of more than 4,000 ex- 
amples. The Bibliographical Society issued Ellic Howe's List of 
London Bookbinders, 1648-1815* based on manuscript material 
in the Archives of the Stationers' Company, the Public Archives 
and the Trade Minute Books and Accounts. The Edinburgh Bib- 
liographical Society issued The Chepman and Myllar Prints,* a 
facsimile of Nine Tracts from the first Scottish Press in Edinburgh, 
printed in or about 1508, and two other tracts printed for Myllar 
abroad, with an introduction by William Beattie. The Biblio- 
graphical Society of the University of Virginia issued P. G. 
Morrison's Index of Printers, Publishers and Booksellers in the 
S.T.C. ; 6 and a second edition appeared of W. W. Bishop's Checklist 
of American copies of S.T.C. Books.* 

John Hayward's bibliographical Catalogue of the English Poetry 
Exhibition 1 of 1947 was reprinted and enlarged by the addition of 
reproductions of the title-pages of every book, a notable feature 
much to be desired in all bibliographies, though unfortunately 
marred by the unsatisfactory results sometimes produced by off- 
set. Armin Renker revised his account of paper-making for a 

1 For a full account, see A Selective Check List of Bibliographical Scholar- 
ship for 1950 in Studies in Bibliography (Papers of the Bibl. Socy. of Univ. 
of Virginia) vol. 2 iv, pp. 217-35. 

8 Hilversum, Holland, pp. 154 and reproductions on 267 leaves. 7 105. 

8 Bibliographical Society Publications for 1947. pp. xxxviii -f 105. 

4 Edinburgh Bibliog. Socy. Publications for 1945-8. pp. xxvii + 220. 84s. 

6 Charlottesville, Virginia, pp. 82 (processed). 

6 Univ. of Michigan Press, pp. xi + 203. $2.50. 

7 C.U.P. pp. x -f 148 and 346 plates. 84*. 
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third edition of Das Buck von Papier* illustrated with engravings 
and with samples of paper and watermarks. The catalogue of the 
Library of the British Drama League, consisting of 70,000 volumes 
excluding the Archer collection and foreign plays, was published 
as The Player's Library. 9 William Matthews's Annotated Biblio- 
graphy of British Diaries 10 will be a useful aid to all kinds of his- 
torians, with its information about original manuscripts and 
printed editions, and short notes indicating the main points of 
interest in each work. 

Of books concerned with printing E. P. Goldschmidt's Printed 
Book of the Renaissance consisting of his Sandars lectures, must 
be mentioned here because of the general interest of his theme, as 
he sets out to relate the work of the printers to the cultural history 
of the period, with lively and sometimes controversial results. In a 
short essay on the Fell Types 12 Stanley Morison shows that a por- 
tion of the Fell material is not of Dutch seventeenth-century origin, 
as usually supposed, but of French sixteenth-century craftsman- 
ship, attributing the pica, small pica and long primer italics to 
Robert Granjon, whose cursives were unequalled in his time. 
Joseph Thorp has written a short memoir of B. H. Newdigate, 
Scholar-Printer, 1 * fittingly printed and illustrated with excellent 
illustrations of title-pages and other specimens of his work. In 
'Bibliotheca Typographia' 14 Ellic Howe discusses books on typo- 
graphy, type-founding, type-specimens and the technique and his- 
tory of printing. 

Several bibliographies have appeared of particular importance 
for students of English literature. A. C. Southern in his book on 
Elizabethan Recusant Prose, 755P-75S2 15 has added an extensive 
bibliography, designed as he carefully remarks primarily as a help 
to the literary student to show 'what is in the books' rather than 
'of what the books are made 9 . Nevertheless, full information is 

8 Insel Verlag. pp. 230 and 46 plates, etc* 375. 6d. 

9 Faber. pp. xvi + 1115. 305. 

10 Univ. of California Press and C.U.P. pp. 373. 275. 6d. 

11 C.U.P. pp. viii + 92. 635. 
12 O.U.P.pp.41. 

18 Basil Blackwell. Oxford, pp. ix + 47. 425. 
14 Signature, new. sen, pp. x-f 49-64. 
16 See above, Chap. VI, pp, 96-8. 
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provided on size and collations; and a good deal of space is 
wasted perhaps from a fear that the literary student might shy at 
a neat, simple formula, or at least prefers to have everything writ- 
ten out at great length. It should be mentioned that considerable 
additions to the bibliography were made in an expert review 16 of 
Southern's book by A. F. Allison and D. M. Rogers, who have 
been doing pioneer work in this field. 

F. F. Madan's New Bibliography of the 'Eikon Basilike of King 
Charles the First' 11 appeared this year, though issued as the Oxford 
Bibliographical Society's publication for 1948, illustrated with 
facsimiles of all the important title-pages, a pleasant extravagance 
which it is unfortunately not possible to balance by the economy 
of saving a great deal of quasi-facsimile description. It contains 
also a series of appendices including an account of the contro- 
versy concerning the authorship, which succeeded in provoking a 
further outburst of controversy in the T.L.S. enough to raise a 
flicker of flame out of the dead ashes. 

R. W. Gibson's Francis Bacon A Bibliography, 1 597-1 750 1 * 
was also planned in the same extravagant, but even more satisfac- 
tory fashion, with a full page allowed for reproductions of the 
title-pages of all important items, with collations. Unfortunately 
this plan leaves little room in some cases ; and that is perhaps why 
the compiler decided to limit his descriptions so drastically. But 
there would always have been enough room to add a note of size, 
and to give the locations of some of the rarer books. Most readers 
will feel disappointed that so much of the vast amount of interest- 
ing material which must have been collected for this formidable 
task has been discarded. The addition of a list of Baconiana ex- 
tends the number of items from more than 250 to 680 ; there is also 
a list of portraits, a general index, and an index of printers and 
publishers. 

The fullest requirements of a modern bibliography are well 
exemplified in George Sandys: A Bibliographical Catalogue of 

16 Library, Fifth Ser. vi, 48-57. 

17 Quaritch. pp. vii 4- 200. 405. 

18 Oxford: Scrivener Press, pp. 369. 7 7,y. 
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Printed Editions in England to 1700 19 by Fredson Bowers and R* B. 
Davis. It carries this modest title because, we are told, certain 
editions were available in too few copies to reveal all the probable 
variants, and because no control copy was used for the detailed 
comparison of settings of each edition. But a complete description 
is provided, based on the examination of a large number of copies 
of each item ; and the plan and method of the whole undertaking 
is very clearly explained in the utmost detail. In addition to what 
we have come to expect in a bibliography the authors record head 
titles, running titles, and catchwords as well as typographical 
details, ornaments, initials, rules, &c., with the location and the 
peculiarities of every copy examined. 

The following articles appeared in the Library:* 

1 . Marginalia on Press-corrections in Books of the Early Seven- 
teenth Century by A. K. Mcllwraith, who examines eleven copies 
of the First Quarto of Massinger's The Bond-man, 1624, and shows 
that formes were often corrected two or more times, producing 
three or four states of the text, which suggests that 'the process of 
proof-reading and correcting must sometimes have gone on up to 
a very late stage in the printing off'. He also substantiates Bald's 
contention that if Moxon's procedure is followed, both formes in 
a sheet were printed in the same order. 

2. Eighteenth Century Press Numbers, Their Use and Usefulness, 
by Philip Gaskell, modifying the conclusions of Walter E. Knotf s 
examination of the press-figures of Gay's Beggar's Opera, and not 
accepting Knott's hypothesis that the absence of a figure means 
that these sheets were worked on the press mainly responsible for 
the job. A number of other examples are given indicating the variety 
of pattern in the use of figures, and tables are provided which show 
these patterns very clearly. In some later books the figures run as 
high as 22, which makes it doubtful whether each figure can be 
used to indicate a different press. 

3. The Books of Sir Christopher Nation at Holkham, by W. O. 
Hassall. Most of the books passed into the library of Sir Edward 
Coke, whose second wife was Lady Elizabeth Cecil, the widow of 
Hatton's heir. This has already been catalogued by Hassall, who 
is here concerned with an account of the books now at Holkham, 

19 New York Public Library, pp. 53. $1.25. 

Library, Fifth Sen, IV, no. 4; V, nos. 1-3. O.U.P. 
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which can be shown to be Hatton books on the evidence of bind- 
ings or inscriptions. Some of his books are difficult to recognize 
because they were rebound for the first Earl of Leicester. There is 
no evidence that his library had ever contained presentation copies 
of all the many books that were dedicated to him. 

4. Notes on English Retail Book-prices, 1550-1640 by Francis 
Johnson, based on a record of more than five hundred items, are 
sufficient to lead to the conclusion that until 1635 the normal price 
was about a halfpenny a sheet for a new book in pica or larger 
type, and that about that time prices rose at least 40 per cent. Sup- 
plementary notes for the earlier period 1485-1560 were provided 
in another article by H. S. Bennett. 

5. The Southouse Text of Arden of Feversham, by J. M. Nos- 
worthy, is an account of an early eighteenth-century transcript 
(Huntington Library) made by Thomas Southouse, a Kentish 
antiquary, probably in 1 7 1 6, from a badly worn prompt copy which 
must have been based on the second Quarto of 1599 with several 
sheets in an uncorrected state. The prompt copy may have been 
used by players in the provinces before the Commonwealth, but it 
is of no authority in establishing the text, as it cannot claim equal 
rank with the Quartos, the text of which it degrades whenever it 
varies from them. 

6. Turned Chain-lines by K. Povey and I. J. C. Foster, who have 
neatly solved the puzzle presented by those books, mostly belong- 
ing to the eighteenth century, with chainlines in abnormal posi- 
tion. Graham Pollard had already pointed out the advantage in 
using double paper for newspapers so as to halve the tax which 
was imposed on every sheet in 1712. Double moulds had, however, 
been introduced before this, to increase the rate of production 
of paper. For technical reasons the chainwires were constructed 
parallel to the shorter side of the whole double mould, and there- 
fore the chainlines in this double paper are necessarily parallel 
to the longer side of the single sheet. 

Of the bibliographical Notes perhaps the most interesting for 
literary students are 'Still more Massinger Corrections' by J. E. 
Gray and 'The supposed Cancel in Southerners "The Disappoint- 
ment" reconsidered 9 . 

From the Papers of the Bibliographical Society of America the 
"Vol. 44. New York. $3. 
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following articles are of particular interest to students of seven- 
teenth and eighteenth-century English literature: Joseph E. 
Tucker's account of John Davies of Kidwellyan active translator 
from the French from 1653-80, not a bookseller's hack but an 
independent writer choosing his own titles with an annotated 
bibliography of his translations. Edmund Burke' s Library by Carl 
B. Cone, pointing out that most of the books included in the Sale 
Catalogue of 1833, which were published before the date of Burke's 
death in 1797, were probably acquired by Burke himself. Some 
were books he reviewed for the Annual Register and a few were 
given him by the authors, but in the main the contents of the cata- 
logue indicate the breadth of his interests particularly in the fields 
of history and science. Bibliographical Problems of 'Humphrey 
Clinker' by Franklin B. Newman, who provides an elaborate 
examination of four different settings of the 1771-2 editions of 
Humphrey Clinker, a problem which David Randall had raised in 
the New Colophon, Feb, 1950. 

The third volume of Studies in Bibliography** to come from the 
Bibliographical Society of the University of Virginia is distin- 
guished by opening with the series of important papers read at the 
English Institute in September 1949 by Sir Walter Greg, R. C. 
Bald, Fredson Bowers, and Archibald A. Hill on the subject of 
the relationship between bibliography and editorial problems. It 
contains also papers by Curt F. Buhler on Two Caxton Variants 
and by Charlton Hinman on the results of his examination of the 
First Folios in the Folger Library together with three admirable 
studies in different periods and using different methods. Philip 
Williams offers fresh evidence to establish the relationship be- 
tween the text of the 1609 Quarto of Troilus and Cressida and the 
text of the First Folio. C. W. Miller's study of Thomas Newcomb: 
A Restoration Printer's Ornament Stock, based on a very careful 
investigation of a large number of books and well illustrated with 
reproductions of ornaments, factotums and decorated initials, 
provides a necessary warning against the possibility of identifying 
a printer's work only on this evidence, as at this time English 
ornament makers were content to copy earlier designs both in 
wood and in metal, so that it is almost impossible to distinguish 

** Charlottesville, Virginia. Quaritch. $5. 
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between the designs used by a number of printers. Observations on 
the Incidence and Interpretation of Press Figures by William B. 
Todd is an important step forward in the investigation of this in- 
triguing subject, for he has demonstrated with great confidence 
their significance if interpreted with the aid of evidence from head- 
lines, and at the same time has avoided the danger of trying to 
explain them on the assumption that there was a definite uniform 
procedure among all eighteenth-century printers. Nevertheless, 
there are still some rather dangerous generalizations about the 
rapid development of printing in England after 1695, and it is to 
be hoped that he has exaggerated the revolutionary effects which 
this new method of investigation may have upon the analytica 
bibliography of all eighteenth-century authors. 

The Transactions of the Cambridge Bibliographical Society are 
mainly concerned with Cambridge manuscripts and the earliest 
hitherto unrecorded printed Statutes of Pembroke College (1598 
or 9) and with Cambridge bindings. But there is an admirable 
bibliography of the Writings in Prose and Verse of Thomas Stanley, 
1647-1743, by Margaret Flower. Full descriptions are provided of 
a large number of copies which have been examined. But it is not 
always clear either from the numbering or from statements about 
the use of the same sheets, whether for example the editions of 
Aeschylus, printed in folio by J. Flesher, with the variant title-pages 
of 1663 and 1664, are to be regarded as different editions or issues. 
There are other peculiarities of description and of the method of 
recording collations which we may hope will not be adopted by 
the Cambridge Society. 

There were interesting controversies in the correspondence 
columns of The Times Literary Supplement** during the year, 
ranging from the quieter matters of the text of Piers Plowman to 
the more dangerous question of the perpetual copyright in Claren- 
don's Works, claimed by the Oxford University Press. A special 
section was issued in February, which contained articles on tradi- 
tion and progress in printing, surveys of book production here and 
in the United States with special reference to typography, make- 
up, and general design. Articles also appeared on John Aubrey's 

11 Vol. I, Pt. 2. Bowes & Bowes, Cambridge. 
84 T.L.S. Vol. 1950. 
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Books in Worcester College, Oxford, about forty volumes supple- 
menting the collection of 120 volumes in the Bodleian, which have 
been catalogued by R. T. Gunther ; on the collections of the late 
Sir Stephen Gaselee, particularly of early printed books, which he 
had presented to the Cambridge University Library; and on paro- 
chial libraries such as that at Boston parish church. 

There has been considerable growth particularly in America in 
the number and scope of the Bulletins issued by the great libraries, 
which now contain important articles on the material in their 
charge as well as an account of their more important accessions. 

In the Harvard Library Bulletin W. A. Jackson gives an account 
of the printing of the 1627 editions of Sir Robert Bruce Cotton's 
A Short View of the long life and raigne of Henry HI, details of 
which are found in the record of the examination of the printers 
before the Bishop of London, and provides a table of variants in 
the three editions. Fredson Bowers tackles the crux in the text of 
Lee's Princess ofCleves (II, i), and is able to explain the omission 
of Marguerite's speech in mechanical terms, which proves that it is 
an unauthoritative alteration. Vinton A. Bearing describes the 
Prince of Wales's set of Pope's Works in four volumes, thick paper, 
quarto, containing the Works of 1717 and 1735, and the Letters of 
1737, with interesting additions and omissions, and suggests that 
though not inscribed it was probably presented by Pope. William 
H. Bond describes the manuscript of Christopher Smart's Jubilate 
Agno, arranging the fragments in a way which shows that Smart's 
composition was planned under the influence of Robert Lowth's 
theories of the parallelisms in Hebrew poetry. 

The Yale Library Gazette*' contains notes on the different 
editions of Defoe's True-Bom Englishman ; and Herman W. Liebert 
discusses the different issues of Johnson's first book, A Voyage to 
Abyssinia. J. S. Finchhasanoteinthe/V/wcetow Library Chronicle 27 
on the cancellandum (sig. a2) in Sir Thomas Browne's Posthumous 
Works, 1712. The Library Chronicle** of the University of Penn- 
sylvania contains bibliographical notes by D. W. Sanville on 
Thomas D'Urfey's Love for Money, and an account of an unre- 

" Harvard Library Bulletin, IV. pp. 28, 39, 320, 409. 
" Yale Library Gazette, XXV. pp. 23, 132. 
27 Princeton Library Chronicle, XI. p. 199. 
18 Vol. XVI, no. 2 and XVII, no. 1. 
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corded poem by him, An Ode on the Anniversary of the Queen's 
Birthday, 1690, by J. Alden and T. R. Adams. 

The Pierpont Morgan Library published a Review of the 
Activities and Major Accessions of the Library, 1941-8." 

The following are among the more remarkable accessions of the 
year: 

To the British Museum : 30 Phillipps MS. 8336, the autograph of 
a fourteenth-century Franciscan, William Herebert, containing 
eighty items, including poems, sermons, and translations of Latin 
hymns and other texts ; the Egmont Papers, collected principally 
by John Perceval, 1st Earl of Egmont (d. 1748). 

To the Bodleian, 81 under the James P. R. Lyell bequest among 
fifteenth-century MSS. in English, a New Testament ; Epistles of 
St. Paul ; Chronicle from Brut to the accession of Edward IV, with 
marginalia by John Stow; a book of Hours containing Skelton's 
'Woefully arrayde y e sonne of a mayde' ; a Tract on the use of 
astrological tables, whose blank leaves were used in the seventeenth 
century for Anthony Rous's Aesop's Fables in English verse ; Bande, 
Cuffe and Ruffe, a Cambridge comedy ; and John Fletcher, 'Hence 
all ye uaine delightes'. Among the printed books were J. L. Vives, 
An Introduction to wisdome (Berthelet, 1539), earlier than any re- 
corded in S.T.C.; and The Treasure of Gladnesse, 1563, bound 
with a copy, lacking title-leaf, of Thomas Becon's Pomawder of 
Prayer. Four volumes of Traherne's MSS. were purchased from 
Percy Dobell the Poems and commonplace book, the Centuries 
of Meditations, the Devotions, and a notebook of Philip Traherne, 
containing a few poems by his brother Thomas. 

To the John Rylands Library, 144 letters from T. Frognall Dib- 
din to John Nichols and Bowyer Nichols, 1809-38. 

To the Houghton Library, Harvard," a further portion, the 
earlier part, completing the MS. of the Letter Book of Sir George 
Etheredge, with revisions in his own hand ; a MS. containing three 
letters of Joseph Addison, later expanded into thirteen numbers 
of the Spectator ; three unpublished autograph letters of Pope ; the 
correspondence of Keats and B. R. Haydon; drawings and MSS. 

"New York, p. 108. 

80 Bulletin of the Institute of Historical Research, 1950. 

81 Bodleian Library Record, Vol. ffl, no. 30. 

82 Houghton Library Report, 1949-50. 
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of Thackeray ; and annotated and presentation copies of poems by 
Samuel Rogers. Among the 164 broadsides and books printed in 
England before 1640 were some unrecorded broadsides and news 
tracts ; a set of ninety-six Jacobean and Caroline proclamations ; a 
copy of Bacon's The twoo bookes of learning, 1605 ; the rare Edin- 
burgh edition of Sidney's Arcadia, 1599 ; and Thomas Gray's copy 
with his signature and marginal notes of John Stowe's A Survey 
of London, 1720. 

To the Yale University Library, 88 some important nineteenth- 
century MSS. and letters, including a letter from Coleridge ; thirty- 
four letters from Swinburne; MSS. of Leigh Hunt, George Mere- 
dith and George Gissing; and thirteen volumes from George 
Eliot's library. Among printed books were a copy of the Bishops 
Bible ; the King James Bible ; BoswelPs copy of The Book of Com- 
mon Prayer, inscribed by his son ; and a collection of early English 
periodicals from 1627 to 1752, including some very rare items. 

No English MSS. of outstanding importance were sold by auc- 
tion in 1950. The following appeared the most interesting. A con- 
temporary transcription of Donne's poems, 336 pp., 84; an 
autograph letter of Alexander Pope to William Fortescue, 5 Aug. 
40; four letters of Samuel Johnson (1755-84) in an extra illus- 
trated copy of Boswell's Life (1887) : the volume also contained a 
letter of Boswell (1762), 460; eight autograph letters of Mary 
Shelley to Sir John Bowring, largely relating to Byron's Letters 
(1828), 40; four holograph poems by Sir Walter Scott, dedicated 
to Lady Charlotte Campbell (1801), 40 ; commonplace book con- 
taining extracts from the dramatists by Charles Lamb, 185 ; auto- 
graph letter of Charles Lamb congratulating William Hone on his 
Every Day Book, 26; holograph MS of Charles Lloyd's Isabel, a 
domestic tale, 14 ; holograph sonnet by Wordsworth (1846), 26 ; 
correspondence of Bulwer Lytton with his publishers (1859-68), 
8 ; seventy-four autograph letters of Ruskin to Annie E. Somer- 
scales (1873-87), 46; the following autograph MSS. of Oscar 
Wilde: first draft of Salome, 150; fair copy of Salome, 400; 
The Importance of being Earnest (acts i, ii), 420; the first type- 
scrip of acts iii, iv heavily corrected, 230. 



11 Yale Library Gazette, Vol. XXV. 
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Among the printed books sold by auction were Gower's Con- 
fessio amantis 1493 (1483), ten leaves wanting, 2,900; The boke 
named the Royall 1507, 540; Lydgate's Boke of Johan Bochas 
1527, 48; Baldwin's Myrroure for magistrates 1559, 680; 
Hardyng's Chronicle 1543, 23; Lloyd's Pilgrimage of princes 
[1573], 26; Lyly's Euphues, the anatomy of wit, Euphues and his 
England, 2 pts. 1581-2, 680; Amadis de Gaule. The fift booke 
1598 (hitherto unknown edition), 160 ; Chapman's Alfooles 1605, 
125; Jonson's Workes (1616, 1640) 105; Burton's Anatomy of 
Melancholy, 1624, 16; 1628, 7 5s.; 1638, 7 5s.; 1651, 6 5s.; 
Justa Edouardo King naufrago 1638, containing Milton's Lycidas, 
230 ; seven works by John Taylor, water poet (all first editions) 
1641-52, 269; The actors remonstrance and complaint 1643, 40; 
Milton's Areopagitica 1644, 235; Crashaw's Steps to the Temple 
1646, 38 & 52; Donne's Fifty sermons, Vol. 2 1649, 24; 
Vaughan's Silex scintillans 1650, 260; Olar Iscanus 1651, 155; 
Donne's XXVI sermons, Vol. 3 1661, 40; Crashaw's Carmen Deo 
nostro, Te decet hymnus. Sacred poems Paris 1652, 48 ; Elys's Dia 
poemata. Poetic feet standing upon holy ground 1655, 24; Elys's 
Divine poems 1658, 26; Benlowes's Summary of wisdome 1657, 
24; Shakespeare's Othello 'fourth edition' 1655, 170; Shake- 
speare's Macbeth 1673, 48; Bunyan's Pilgrim's Progress (fifth 
edition) 1681, 20; the Fourth Folio 1685, 135; Johnson's Mis- 
cellaneous observations on the tragedy of 'Macbeth' 1745, 165; 
Boswell's The Cub at New-Market 1762, 215; Burns's Poems 
(Kilmarnock, 1786), 880 ; Boswell's Life of Johnson 1791, 1st issue 
with sig. Qq3 in uncancelled state, 480; Shelley's Queen Mab 
1813, 260; Keats's Poems 1817, 112; Shelley's Laon and Cythna 
1818, 26; Keats's Endymion 1818, 38 ; Shelley's Prometheus Un- 
bound 1820, 21 ; Keats's Lamia, Isabella, the eve of St. Agnes, and 
other poems 1820 (i title in facsimile), 50; Shelley's Posthumous 
poems, slightly imperfect 1824, 5 10s., an extensive collection of 
first editions of the novels of Trollope, 307 ; Newman's Dream of 
Gerontius 1866, presentation copy, 90 
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